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PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 


When this work was first in preparation the author had before 
him the problem of teaching thermodynamics so that students in 
engineering could use the results immediately in connection with 
experiments in the Engineering Laboratories of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. The acceptance of the book by 
teachers of engineering appears to justify its general plan, which 
will be adhered to now that the development of engineering calls 
for a complete revision. 

The author is still of the opinion that the general mathematical 
presentation due to Clausius and Kelvin is most satisfactory and 
carries with it the ability to read current thermodynamic inves¬ 
tigations by engineers and physicists. At the same time it is 
recognized that recent investigations of superheated steam are 
presented in such a way as to narrow the applications of the 
general method so that there is justification for those who prefer 
special methods for those applications. To provide for both 
views of this subject, the general mathematical discussion is 
presented in a separate chapter, which may be omitted at the 
first reading (or altogether), provided that the special methods, 
which also arc given in the proper places, are taken to be sufficient. 

The first edition presented fundamental data not generally 
accepted at that time, so that it was considered necessary to 
justify the data by giving the derivation at length; much of this 
matter, which is no longer new, is removed to an appendix, to 
relieve the student of discussions that must appear unnecessary 
and tedious. 

The introduction of the steam-turbine has changed adiabatic 
calculations for steam, from an apparent academic abstraction, to 
a common necessity. To meet this changed condition, the Tables of 
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Properties of Saturated Steam have had added to them columns 
of entropies of vaporization; and further there has been 
computed a table of the quality (or dryness factor) the heat 
contents and volume at constant entropy, for each degree 
Fahrenheit. This table will enable the computer to deter¬ 
mine directly the effect of adiabatic expansion to any pres¬ 
sure or volume, and to calculate with ease the external work 
in a cylinder or the velocity of flow through an orifice or nozzle 
including the effect of friction; and also to determine the distri¬ 
bution of work and pressure for a steam-turbine. For the 
greater part of practical work this table may be used without 
interpolation, or by interpolation greater refinement may be had. 

Advantage is taken of recent experiments on the properties of 
superheated steam and of the application to tests on engines to 
place that subject in a more satisfactory condition. Attention 
is also given to the development of internal combustion engines 
and to the use of fuel and blast-furnace gas. A chapter is given 
on the thermodynamics of the steam-turbine with current method 
of computation, and results of tests. 

So far as possible the various chapters are made independent, 
so that individual subjects, such as the steam-engine, steam-tur¬ 
bine, compressed-air and refrigerating machines, may be read 
separately in the order that may commend itself. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


This work is designed to give instruction to students ir 
technical schools in the methods and results of the application 
of thermodynamics to engineering. While it has been considerec 
desirable to follow commonly accepted methods, some part 
differ from other text-books, either in substance or in manner o 
presentation, and may require a few words of explanation. * 

The general theory or formal presentation of thermodynamic 
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is that employed by the majority of writers, and was prepared 
with the view of presenting clearly the difficulties inherent in the 
subject, and of giving familiarity with the processes employed. 

In the discussion of the properties of gases and vapors the 
original experimental data on which the working equations, 
whether logical or empirical, must be based are given quite 
fully, to afford an idea of the degree of accuracy attainable in 
calculations made with their aid. Rowland’s determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat has been adopted, and with it 
his determination of the specific heat of water at low tempera¬ 
tures. The author’s “Tables of the Properties of Saturated 
Steam and Other Vapors” were calculated to accompany this 
work, and may be considered to be an integral part of it. 

The chapters on the flow of gases and vapors and on the 
injector are believed to present some novel features, especially 
in the comparisons with experiments. 

The feature in which this book differs most from similar 
works is in the treatment of the steam-engine. It has been 
deemed advisable to avoid all approximate theories based on 
the assumption of adiabatic changes of steam in an engine 
cylinder, and instead to make a systematic study of steam- 
engine tests, with the view of finding what is actually known on 
the subject, and how future investigations and improvements 
may be made. For this purpose a large number of tests have 
been collected, arranged, and compared. Special attention is 
given to the investigations of the action of steam in the cylinder 
of an engine, considerable space being given to Hirn’s researches 
and to experiments that provide the basis for them. Directions 
are given for testing engines, and for designing simple and com¬ 
pound engines. 

Chapters have been added on compressed-air and refrigerating 
machines, to provide for the study of these important subjects 
in connection with the theory of thermodynamics. 

Wherever direct quotations have been made, references have 
been given in foot-notes, to aid in more extended investigations. 
It does not appear necessary to add other acknowledgment of 
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assistance from well-known authors, further than to say that 
their writings have been diligently searched in the preparation 
of this book, since any text-book must be largely an adaptation of 
their work to the needs of instruction. 

C. H. P. 

Massachusetts Institute or Technology, 

May, 1889. 


PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 


A thorough revision of this work has been made to bring 
it into accord with more recent practice and to include later 
experimental work. Advantage is taken of this opportunity to 
make changes in matter or in arrangement which it is believed 
will make it more useful as a text-book. 

C. H. P. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
July, 1898. 
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THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THERMAL CAPACITIES. 

The object of thermodynamics, or the mechanical theory of 
heat, is the solution of problems involving the action of heat, 
and, for the engineer, more especially those problems presented 
by the steam-engine and other thermal motors. The substances 
in which the engineer has the most interest are gases and vapors, 
more especially air and steam. Fortunately an adequate treat¬ 
ment can be given of these substances for engineering purposes. 

First General Principle. — In the development of the theory 
of thermodynamics it is assumed that if any two characteristics 
or properties of a substance are known these two, treated as 
independent variables, will enable us to calculate any third 
property. 

As an example, we have from the combination of the laws of 
Boyle and Gay-Lussac the general equation for gases, 

■pv sm RT, 

in which p is the pressure, v is the volume, T is the absolute 
temperature by the air-thermometer, and R is a constant which 
for air has the value 53.35 when English units are used. It is 
probable that this equation led to the general assumption just 
quoted. That assumption is purely arbitrary, and is to be justi¬ 
fied by its results. It may properly be considered to be the first 
general principle of the theory of thermodynamics; the other 
two general principles are the so-called first and second laws of 
thermodynamics, which will be stated and discussed later. 
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2 thermal capacities 

Characteristic Equation. — An equation which gives th 
relations of the properties of any substance is called the cliarat 
teristic equation for that substance. The properties appcaritl 
in a characteristic equation are commonly pressure, volunV 
and temperature, but other properties may be used if convenierj 
The form of the equation must be determined from experiment 
either directly or indirectly. 

The characteristic equation for a gas is, as already quote* 

pv — RT. 

The characteristic equation for an imperfect gas, like stipe 
heated steam, is likely to be more complex; for example, t! 
equation given by Knoblauch, Linde, and Klcbe is 

pv = BT — p (i -h ap) [c ~ 

On the other hand, the properties of saturated steam, cspccia 
if mixed with water, cannot be represented by a single cquatic 

Specific Pressure. — The pressure is assumed to be a hydl 
static pressure, such as a fluid exerts on the sides of the cc 
taining vessel or on an immersed body. The pressure 
consequently the pressure exerted by the substance under C( 
sidcration rather than the pressure on that substance. I 
example, in the cylinder of a steam-engine the pressure of 
steam is exerted on the piston during the forward stroke a 
docs work on the piston; during the return stroke, when 
steam is expelled from the cylinder, it still exerts pressure 
the piston and abstracts work from it. 

For the purposes of the general theory pressures 
expressed in terms of pounds on the square foot for the Engl 
system of units. In the metric system the pressure is expres 
in terms of kilograms on the square metre. A pressure t' 
expressed is called the specific pressure. In engineering prac 
other terms are used, such as pounds on the square inch, inc 
of mercury, millimetres of mercury, atmospheres, or kilogra 
on the square centimetre. 
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Specific Volume. — It is convenient to deal with one unit of 
weight of the substance under discussion, and to consider the 
volume occupied by one pound or one kilogram of the substance; 
this is called the specific volume, and is expressed i'n cubic feet or 
in cubic metres. The specific volume of air at freezing-point 
and under the normal atmospheric pressure is 12.39 cubic feet; 
the specific volume of saturated steam at 2r2°F, is 26,6 cubic 

feet; and the specific volume of water is about —or nearly 

62.4 

0.016 of a cubic foot. 

Temperature is commonly measured by aid of a mercurial 
thermometer which has for its reference-points the freezing- 
point and boiling-point of water. A centigrade thermometer 
has the volume of the stem between the reference-points divided 
into one hundred equal parts called degrees. The Fahrenheit 
thermometer differs from the centigrade in having one hundred 
and eighty degrees between the freezing-point and the boiling- 
point, and in having its zero thirty-two degrees below freezing. 

The scale of a mercurial thermometer is entirely arbitrary, 
and its indications depend on the relative expansion of glass and 
mercury. Indications of such thermometers, however carefully 
made, differ appreciably, mainly on account of the varying 
nature of the glass. For refined investigations thermometric 
readings are reduced to the air-thermometer, which has the 
advantage that the expansion of air is so large compared with 
the expansion of glass that the latter has little or no effect. 

It is convenient in making calculations of the properties of 
air to refer temperatures to the absolute zero of the scale of the 
air-thermometer. To get a conception of what is meant by this 
expression we may imagine the air-thermometer to be made of 
a uniform glass tube with a proper index to show the volume 
of the air. The position of the index may be marked at boiling- 
point and at freezing-point as on the mercurial thermometer, 
and the space between may be divided into one hundred parts 
or degrees. If the graduations arc continued to the closed end 
of the tube there will be found to be 273 of them. It will be 
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shown later that there is reason to suppose that the absolute 
zero of temperature is 273 0 centigrade below the freezing-point 
of water. Speculations as to the meaning of absolute zero and. 
discussions concerning the nature of substances at that temper¬ 
ature arc not now profitable. It is sufficient to know that 
equations arc simplified and calculations arc facilitated by this 
device. For example, if temperature is reckoned from tho 
arbitrary zero of the centigrade thermometer, then the charac¬ 
teristic equation for a perfect gas becomes 

P” “ (“+ l ) R * 

in which a is the coefficient of dilatation and — = 273 nearly. 

a 

In order to distinguish the absolute temperature from tho 
temperature by the thermometer we shall designate the former 
by T and the latter by t, bearing in mind that 

T = t + 273 0 centigrade, 

T ■= / + 459.5 Fahrenheit. 

Physicists give great weight to the discussion of a scale of 
temperature that can be connected with the fundamental unjtfl 
of length and weight like the foot and the pound. Such a scale, 
since it docs not depend on the properties of any substance 
(glass, mercury, or air), is considered to be the absolute scale of 
temperature. The differences between such a scale and the 
scale of the air-thermometer are very small, and arc difficult to 
determine, and for the engineer arc of little moment. A.I the 
proper place the conception of the absolute scale can be easily 
stated. 

Graphical Representation of the Characteristic Equation.— 

Any equation with three variables may be represented by a. 
geometrical surface referred to co-ordinalc axes, of which surface 
the variables are the co-ordinates. In the case of a perfect gas 
which conforms to the equation 

pv = RT, 
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the surface is such that each section perpendicular to the axis 
of T is ft rectangular hyperbola (Fig. i). 

Returning now to the general case, 
it is apparent that the characteristic 
equation of any substance may be repre¬ 
sented by a geometrical surface referred 
to co-ordinate axes, since the equation Is 
assumed to contain only three variables; 
but the surface will in general be less 
simple in form than that representing the 
combined laws of Hoyle and Gay-Lussac. 

If one of the variables, as T , is given a special constant value, 
it is equivalent to Inking <t section perpendicular to the axis of 
T\ and a plane curve will be cut from the surface, which may 
be conveniently projected on the (/>, v) plane, The reason for 
choosing the ([>, v) plane is that the curves correspond with 
those drawn by the steam-engine indicator. 

Considerable use is made of such thermal curves in explaining 
thermodynamic conceptions. As a rule, a graphical process 
or representation is merely another way of presenting an idea 
that has been, or may be, presented analytically; there is, how¬ 
ever, an advantage in representing a condition or a change to 
tlic eye by a diagram, especially in a discussion which appears 
to he abstract. A number of thermal curves are explained on 
page x 6. 

Standard Temperature. — For many purposes it is convenient 
to lake iho freezing-point of water for the standard temperature, 
since it is one of the reference-points on the Lhcrmomelrlc scale; 
this is especially true for air, Hut the properties of water change 
rapidly at and near freezing-point and are very imperfectly 
known. It has consequently become customary to take 6a°F, 
for the standard temperaturo for the English system of units; 
there Is a convenience in this, inasmuch as the pound and yard 
arc standards at tlmt temperature. For the metric system 75° G. 
is used, though the kilogram and metre arc standards at freezing- 
point. 






thermal units (b. t. u.). A British thermal unit is tl 
required to raise one pound of water from 62° F. to 63' 
like manner a calorie is the heat required to raise one k 
of water from 15° C. to i6°C. 

Specific Heat is the number of thermal units required 
a unit of weight of a given substance one degree of tempi 
The specific heat of water at the standard temperatun 
course, unity. 

If the specific heat of a given substance is constant, tl 
heat required to raise one pound through a given range 
perature is the product of the specific heat by the incr 
temperature. Thus if c is the specific heat and t — is th 
of temperature the heat required is 

Q-c(t- /,), and c = • ^ •• 

1 — 1, 

If the specific heat varies the amount of heat must bo oi 
by integration — that is, 

Q *= fcdt, 

and conversely 


It is customary to distinguish two specific heats for 
gases; specific heat at constant pressure'and specific 1 
constant volume, which may be represented by 



the subscript attached to the parenthesis indicates the pi 
which is constant during the change. It is evident th 
specific heats just expressed are partial differential coefiic 
Latent Heat of Expansion is the amount of heat requ 
increase the volume of a unit of weight of the substance 




cubic foot, or one cubic metre, at constant temperature, It 
may be represented by 



Thermal Capacities, — The two specific heals and the latent 
heat of expansion are known as thermal capacities, It is cus¬ 
tomary to use three oilier properties suggested by those just 
named which are represented as follows: 



The first represents the amount of heat that must be applied 
to one pound of a substance (such as air) to increase the pressure 
by the amount of one pound per square foot at constant tem¬ 
perature; this property is usually negative and represents the 
heal that must lie abstracted to prevent the temperature from 
rising. The other two can be defined in like manner if desired, 
but it is not very important to stale the definitions nor to try to 
gain a conception ns to what they mean, as it is easy to express 
them in terms of the first three, for which the conceptions arc 
not difficult. They have no names assigned to them, which is, 
on the whole, fortunate, as, of the first three, two have names that 
have no real significance, and the third is a misnomer. 

General Equations of the Effects Produced by Heat, — In 
order to be able to compute the amount of heal required to 
produce a change in a substance by aid of the characteristic 
equation, it is necessary to admit that there is a functional rela¬ 
tion between the heal applied and some two of the properties 
that enter into the characteristic equation. It will appear later 
in connection with the discussion of the first law of thermody¬ 
namics that an integral equation cannot in general be written 
directly, but we may write a differential equation in one of tho 
three following forms: 










or substituting for the partial differential coefficients the letters 
which have been selected to represent them, 

dQ = c v dt + Idv . (0 

dQ = c p dl + mdp .( 2 ) 

dQ = ndp + . .( 3 ) 

This matter may perhaps be 
clearer if it is presented graph¬ 
ically as in Fig. 2, where ah is 
intended to represent the path 
of a point on the characteristic 
surface in consequence of the 
addition of the heat dQ. There 
will in general be a change of 
temperature volume and pres¬ 
sure as indicated on the figure. 

Now the path ab, which 
for a small change may 

be considered to be a straight 
line, will be projected on 

the three planes at a'ba"b" and a'"b'". The projection on the 
(v,T) plane may be resolved into the components and &T', 
the first represents a change of volume at constant temperature 
requiring the heat Idv, and the second represents a change of tem¬ 
perature at constant volume requiring the heat tyfU. Conse¬ 
quently the heat required for the change in terms of the volumo 

and temperature is 

dQ = c c dl •+* tdv. 
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Relations of the Thermal Capacities. — The three equations 
(i), (2), and (3), show the changes produced by the addition of 
an amount of heat dQ to a unit of weight of a substance, the 
difference coming from the methods of analyzing the changes. 
We may conveniently find the relations of the several thermal 
capacities by the method of undetermined coefficients. Thus 
equaling the right-hand members of equations (1) and (2), 

c v dt -I- hlv •» Cjfll -|- indj> .(4) 

From the characteristic equation we shall have in general 

v - l f (/». T), 

as, for example, for air we have 

RT 

v « , 

P 


and consequently we may write 

1 to n 1 to ih 

* - * if* 

which substituted in equation (4) gives, 

Cpdl T mdfi » c v dl + 

c " * * 8f) ^ 1 8} c ^’ 4 


( 5 ) 


It will be noted that, as T differs from l only by the addition 
of a constant, the differential dl may Ire used in all eases, whether 
we arc dealing with absolute temperatures, or temperatures on 
the ordinary thermometer. 

In equation (5) p and T arc independent variables, and each 
may have nil possible values; consequently we may equate like 
coefficients. 


1 / u 

.. c, - «. + /-£ 


(6) 



Also, equating the remaining coemcitiub, 

■ • •• • • • (?) 

bp 

If the characteristic equation is solved for the pressure we 
shall have „ . 


so that 


p — F\ 

&/> . 8/> 


which substituted in equation (4) gives 

+ m If) dl + w, | fjf dv = C ” dl + ldV ' 


Equating like coefficients, 

c p + » ii = . . c - 

From equations (2) and (3) 

c p dl + mdp = ndp + odv .(* 

and from an equation 

T - F, (v, />) 

* -Ir* + if 4 * 

which latter substituted in equation (11) gives 

cJj- dv + c p ~ dp +• mdp = ndp + 

Equating coefficients of dv, 
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Finally, from equations (i) and (3), 

c 9 (U -b Idv itdp -b odv .(13) 

Subslituting for dl as above, 

5/ S/ 

c v “ dv -I- c »Jj~ dp + Mv = ndp erfr. 

Equaling coefficients of rf/>, 

8 / 

» “ .( J 4 ) 


For convenience the several relations of the thermal capacities 
may he assembled as follows: 



— M > 

m ~ - - (r - • c ti ) 

ov 

Si 

St 

* “ C ‘SJ : 

0 “ c " 


,8v 

* O . * 


They arc the necessary algebraic relations of the literal func¬ 
tions growing out of the first general principle, and arc inde¬ 
pendent of the scale of temperature, or of any other theoretical 
or experimental principle of thermodynamics other limn the one 
already staled — namely, that any two properties of a given 
substance, treated as independent variables, are sufficient to 
allow us to calculate any third properly. 

Of the six thermal capacities the specific heat at constant 
pressure is the only one that is commonly known by direct 
experiment. For perfect gases this thermal capacity is a con¬ 
stant, and, further, the ratio of the specific heals 

CMS K 


is a constant, so that c„ is readily calculated. The relations of 
the thermal capacities allow us to calculate values for the 


other thermal capacities, /, m } », and o } provided that we 
first determine the several partial differential coefficients w! 
appear in the proper equations. But for a perfect gas 
characteristic equation is 

pv - RT , 

from which wc have 

Sv _ R t Sp R m 

Si “ p ’ Si “ v 9 

Si v Si p 

Sp~ R* S v ~ R 

Substituting these values in the equations for the thei 
capacities, we have 

/ = {c p — c v ); ni = ^ (c p r v ); 

v p 

n " R C *' °~ R Cp '' 

by aid of which the several thermal capacities may be calcul 
numerically, or, what is the usual procedure, may be represo 
in terms of the specific heats. 












CHAPTER II. 



FIRST Ti.'WV OF TU SUMO DYNAMICS, 

Tire formal statement of (he first law of thermodynamics is: 

Ileal and mechanical energy arc mutually convertible , and 
heal requires for its production and produces by its disappearance 
a definite number of units of work for each thermal unit. 

This law, which may he considered to be (he second general 
principle of thermodynamics, is the statement of a well-deter¬ 
mined physical fact. U is a special statement of the general 
law of the conservation of energy, i.e., that energy may be trans¬ 
formed from one form to another, but can neither be created 
nor destroyed, it should be .staled, however, that the general 
law of conservation of energy, though universally accepted, has 
not been proved by direct experiment in all eases; there may be 
eases that are not susceptible of so direct a proof as we have for 
the transformation of heal into work. 

The best determinations of die mechanical equivalent of heat 
were made by Rowland, whose work will be considered in detail 
in connection with the properties of steam and water. From 
his work it appears that 778 foot-pounds of work are required to 
raise one pound of water from da 0 to 63° Fahrenheit; this value 
of the mechanical equivalent of heal is now commonly accepted 
by engineers, and is verified by the latest determinations by 
Joule and other experimenters. 

The values of the mechanical equivalent of heal for the Eng¬ 
lish system and for the metric system are: 

I ]]« T. U, 873 778 foot-pounds. 

1 calorie ■* ,136.9 metre-kilograms. 

This physical constant is commonly represented by the letter 
J\ the reciprocal Is represented by A. 
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monly quoted as 772 for the English system and 424 for the 
metric system. The error of these values is about one per cent. 

Effects of the Transfer of Heat. — Let a quantity of any sub¬ 
stance of which the weight is one unit — i.c., one pound or one 
kilogram—receive a quantity of heat dQ . It will, in general, 
experience three changes, each requiring an expenditure of 
energy. They are: (1) The temperature will be raised, and, 
according to the theory that sensible heat is due to the vibra¬ 
tions of the particles of the body, the kinetic energy will be 
increased. Let dS represent this change of sensible heat or 
vibration work expressed in units of work. (2) The mean 
positions of the particles will be changed; in general the body* 
will expand. Let dl represent the units of work required for 
this change of internal potential energy, or work of disgregation. 
(3) The expansion indicated in (2) is generally against an exter¬ 
nal pressure, and to overcome the same — that is, for the change 
in external potential energy — there will be required the work 
dW. 

If during the transmission no heat is lost, and if no heat is 
transformed into other forms of energy, such as sound, electricity, 
etc., then the first law of thermodynamics gives 

dQ « A(dS + dl + dW) .(15) 

It is to be understood that any or all of the terms of the equa¬ 
tion may become zero or may be negative. If all the terms 
become negative heat is withdrawn instead of added, and dQ is 
negative. It is not easy to distinguish between the vibration 
work and the disgregation work, and for many purposes it is 
unnecessary; consequently they are treated together under the 
name of intrinsic energy, and we have 

dQ = A (dS + dl + dW) = A(dE + dW) . . (16) 

The inner work, or intrinsic energy, depends on the state of 
the body, and not at all on the manner by which it arrived at 



















cncc to a given plane consisting of kinetic energy and potential 
energy, depends on the velocity of the body and the height 
above the plane, and not on the previous history of the body. 

The external work is assumed to be done by a fluid-pres¬ 
sure; consequently 

il\V — pdv .(*?) 

W = fj* pdv .(18) 

where v 3 and v x are the final and initial volumes. 

!n order to find the value of the integral v in equation (18) it 
is necessary to know the manner in which the pressure varies 
with the volume. Since the pressure may vary in different ways, 
the external work cannot be determined from the initial and 
final slates of the body; consequently the heat required to effect 
a change from one slate to another depends on the manner in 
which the change is effected. 

Assuming the law of the variation of the pressure and volume 
to he known, wc may integrate thus: 

Q~ A (li, - /', -I- f v * pdv) . . • .(^ 9 ) 

In order to determine E for any slate of a body it would be 
necessary to deprive it entirely of vibration and disgrcgalion 
energy, which would of course involve reducing it to a stale of 
absolute cold; consequently the direct determination is impossi¬ 
ble. However, in all our work the substances operated on arc 
changed from one state to another, and in each stale the intrinsic 
energy depends on the state only; consequently the change of 
intrinsic energy may be determined from the initial and final 
states only, without knowing the manner of change from one to 
the other. 

In general, equations will be arranged to involve differences 









vibration and disgrcgation work avoided. 

Thermal Lines. —The external work can be determined only 
when the relations of p and v are known, or, in general, when 
the characteristic equation is known. It has already been 
shown that in such case (he equation may be represented by a 
geometrical surface, on which so-called thermal lines can bo 
drawn representing the properties of the substance under con¬ 
sideration. These lines are commonly projected on the (/>, v) 
plane. It is convenient in many cases to find the relation of p 
and v under a given condition and represent it by a curve drawn 
directly on the (p, v) plane. 

Lines of Equal Pressure. — The change of 
condition takes place at constant pressure, and 
consists of a change of volume, as represented in 
Fig. 3. The tracing-point moves from a t to «„ 
and the volume changes from v, to v 2 . The 
work done is represented by the rectangular area 
under a t a 3 , or by 
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dv ~ p(v 2 — , i> 1 ) 


• (s°) 


During the change the temperature may or may not change; 
the diagram shows nothing concerning it* 

Lines of Equal Volume. — The pressure in¬ 
creases at constant volume, and the tracing-point 
moves from a t to a v The temperature usually 
increases meanwhile. Since dv is zero, 
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Isothermal Lines, or Lines of Equal Temperature. —The 

temperature remains constant, and a line is drawn, usually 
convex, toward the axis OV. The pressure of a mixture of a 













liquid ana its vapor is constant lor a given temperature; con¬ 
sequently the isothermal for such a mixture Is a line of equal 
pressure, represented l>y Fig. 3. The iso¬ 
thermal of a perfect gas, on the other hand, is 
an equilateral hyperbola, as appears from the 
law of Boyle, which may be written 

j>v ~ C. 

Isodynamic or Isoenerglc Lines arc lines representing changes 
during which the intrinsic energy remains constant. Conse¬ 
quently all the heal received is transformed into external work. 
It will be seen later that the isodynamic and isothermal lines 
for a gas are the same. 

Adiabatic Lines. — A very important problem in thermo¬ 
dynamics is to determine the behavior of a substance when a 
change of condition lakes place in a non-conducting vessel. 
During the change — for example, an increase of volume or 
expansion — some of the heat in the substance may be changed 
into work; but no heat is transferred to or from the substance 
through the walls of the containing vessel. Such changes are 
called adiabatic changes. 

Very rapid changes of dry air in the cylinder of an air-com¬ 
pressor or a compressed-air engine are very nearly adiabatic. 
Adiabatic changes never occur in the cylinder of a slctpn-cngine 
on account of the rapidity with which steam is condensed on or 
vaporized from the cast-iron walls of the cylinder. 

Since there is no transmission of heal to (or from) the working 
substance, equation (19) becomes 

Q A (E, —- T ( pdv) . . . . (22) 

Ey — /i, "jt'pAV .(23) 



that is, the external work is done wholly at the expense of the 
intrinsic energy of the working substance, as must be the ease 
in conformity with the assumption of an adiabatic change, 








Relation of Adiabatic and Isothermal Lines, — An important 
property of adiabatic lines can be shown to advantage at this 



place, namely, that such a lino 
is steeper than an isothermal 
line on the ( p, v ) plane where 
they cross, as represented in. 
Fig. 6. The essential feature of 
adiabatic expansion is that no 
heat is supplied and that conse¬ 
quently the external work of 
expansion is done at the expense 
of the intrinsic energy which 
consequently decreases. The 
intrinsic energy is the sum of 
the vibration energy and the 


disgregation energy, both of 
w nch in general decrease during an adiabatic expansion; in partic¬ 
ular the decrease of vibration energy means a loss of temperature, 
Conversely an adiabatic compression is accompanied by an In¬ 
crease of temperature. If an isothermal compression is repre¬ 
sented by elf, then an adiabatic compression will be represented 
y a sleeper line like ca, crossing the constant pressure line ba to 
the right of b, and thus indicating that at that pressure there is 
a greater volume, as must be the case for a body which expands 
during a rise of temperature at constant pressure. 

It is very instructive to note the relation of these lines on the 
surface which represents the characteristic equation for a perfect 
gas. In Fig. 6, which is an isometric projection, the general 
form of the surface can be recognized from the following condi¬ 
tions:—a horizontal section representing constant pressuro 
cuts the surface in a straight line which indicates that the volume 
increases proportionally to the absolute temperature, and this 
line is projected as a horizontal line on the (p, v) plane; a vertical 
section parallel to the ( p , l) plane shows that the pressure in 
this case increases as the absolute temperature, and the line of 
intersection with the surface is projected as a vertical line on the 




(p, v ) plane; finally vertical sections parallel to the (/>, v) plane 
arc rectangular hyperbola' which arc projected in their true 
form on the (p, v) plane. If AC is an adiabatic curve on the 
characteristic surface, its loss of temperature is properly repre¬ 
sented by the fact that it crosses a series of isolhcrmuls in passing 
from A to C\ AB is a line of constant pressure showing a decrease 
of temperature between (he isothermal.*; through A and through 
C) finally the projection of ABC on to the (/>, v) plane shows that 
the adiabatic line ac is sleeper tlmn the isothermal line be. 
Attention should be called to the fact that the first statement 
of this relation Is the more general as it holds for nil substances 
that expand with rise of temperature at constant pressure what¬ 
ever may be (he form of the characteristic erpiulion. 

Thermal Linos and their Projections. -- The treatment given 
of thermal lines is believed to be the simplest and to present 
the features that arc most useful in practice. There is, how¬ 
ever, both interest and instruction in considering their relation 
in space and their projections on the three thermal planes, ft 
is well to look attentively at Fig. 6, which is a correct isometric 
projection of the characteristic surface of a gas following lire 
law of Hoyle and Gay-Lussac, noting that every section by a 
plane parallel to the {/>, v) plane is 
a rectangular hyperbola which -bus 
the same form in space and when 
projected on the (/>, v) plane. The « 
sections by a plane parallel to the 
(//, t) plane are straight lines and arc 
of course projected as straight lines 
on that plane and on the (p, v ) plane; 
in like manner the sections by planes 
parallel to the (/, v) plane arc straight \>>" 

lines. The adiabatic line In space 

and as projected on the (p, v ) plane is probably drawn a little 
loo steep, but the divergence from truth is not evident to the eye. 

Jn Fig. 7 the same method of projection is used, but other 
lines arc added together with their projections on the several 
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isothermal which is projected as a rectangular hypcrbol 
on the (/>, v) plane, and as straight lines a"6" and a nt l 
the (py t) and (/, v) plane. The adiabatic line ac is s 
than the isothermal, both in space and on the (/>, v) pla 
already explained; it is projected as a curve {a n c n or a n 'c* 
the other planes. The section showing constant pressi 
represented in space by the straight line at which project 
the ( p y t) plane is parallel to the axis ot } and on the 
plane is parallel to the line itself in space; on the (/>, v) plan 
horizontal, as shown in Fig. 3. In much the same way ad 
section by a plane parallel to the ( 7 , v) plane, and a f d f > 
and a" f d"' arc its projections. 

Graphical Representations of Change of Intrinsic Enerj 
Professor Rankinc first used a graphical method of represe 
a change of intrinsic energy, employing adiabatic lines on 
follows: 

Suppose that a substance is originally in the state A (Fij 
and that it expands adiabatically; then the external work is 
# at the expense of the intrinsic energy; lienee if the expa 
has proceeded to A l the area AA x a x a y which represent* 
external work, also represents the change of intrinsic en 
Suppose that the expansion were to continue indefinitely; 

the adiabatic will approach the axis 
indefinitely, and the area representing 
work will be included between the curvt 
produced indefinitely, the ordinate Aa f 
0 I^T"v ax ' s ^ ^ area will represent al 

b « «■ work that can be obtained by the cxpai 

Tto ‘*' of the substance; and if it be admitted 

during the expansion all the intrinsic energy is transfoi 
into work, so that at the end the intrinsic energy is zero, it 
resents also the intrinsic energy. In eases for which the e 
lion of the adiabatic can be found it is easy to show that 
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is a finite quantity; and in any case, if we admit an absolute zero 
of temperature, it is evident that the intrinsic energy cannot 
be infinite. On the other hand, if an isothermal curve were 
treated in the same way the area would be infinite, since beat 
would be continually added during the expansion. 

Now suppose the body to pass from the condition represented 
by A to that represented by B, by any path whatever — that is, 
by any succession of changes whatever — for example, that 
represented by the irregular curve AB. The intrinsic energy 
in the slate B is represented by the area VbB /?. The change of 
intrinsic energy is represented by the area flBhaA <r, and this 
area does not depend on the form of the curve AB. This graph¬ 
ical process is only another way of saying that the intrinsic 
energy depends on the stale of the substance only, and that 
change of intrinsic energy depends on the final and initial stales 
only. 

Another way of representing change of intrinsic energy by 
aid of isodynamic lines avoids an infinite diagram. Suppose 
the change of slate to be represented by the 
curve AB (Fig. 9). Draw an isodynamic 
line AC through the point A, and an adia¬ 
batic line BC through B, intersecting at C; 
in general the isocnergic line is distinct 
from the isothermal line; for example, the* 
isothermal line for a saturated vapor is a 
straight line parallel to the OV axis, and 
the isocnergic line is represented approximately by the equation 

!>v , • 04 '" , « const. 

Then the area Abba represents the external work, and the area 
bBCc represents the change of intrinsic energy; for if the body be 
allowed to expand adiabatfcally till the intrinsic energy is reduced 
to its original amount at the condition represented by A the 
external work bBCc will be clone at the expense of the intrinsic 








CHAPTER Hr. 

SECOND LAW OF THE K MOD YNA if ICS. 

Heat engines are engines by which heat is transformed into 
wor . actual engines used as motors go through continuous 
cycles of operations, which periodically return things to tho 
original conditions. All heat-engines arc similar in flint they 
receive eat from some source, transform part of it into work, 
and dehver the remainder (minus certain losses) to a refrigerator. 
The source and refrigerator of a condensing steam-engine are 
h furnace and the condenser. The boiler is property com 

Ca'rnoPs^n"’ f aid receives heat from the source, 

c • fi j 8 1 IS convcnicnt to discuss a simple ideal 

engine, first described by Carnot. 1 

wonfifl'icht,;,! 7 reSCM a c >" in<lcr non-conducting 
• h,ch 15 filtc<1 * P' 810 ". ”'so of non-conducting mncorial, 
n and moving without friction; on tho 

a ether hand, the bottom of the cylinder 
supposed to be of a material that Is 

__, a pC / {ec } con ductor. There is a non- 

■ - - n~] «nduct»ng stand C on which tho 

F,Q - £ f nder can bc Placed while adiabatic 

heat A at a temperature TF* ^ Thc SOUrco of 

that in operations duling whiehT r *° b ° S ° mfti ^aincd 

and draws heat from it the ^ Cy mder ,s P lac cd on It, 

unchangc<i - Th ° 

draw heat from the cylinder •* . manncr ca n with. 

constant temperature. * ’ 11 18 placed on il » at a 

Let there be a unit of weight ffor eynmni 

certain substance in the cylfndef at the t ’ ° nC P ° Und) ° f R 

source of heat. Pl ace the cylinder on the * ° f tho 

yunaer on thc source of heat A 






















(Fig. to), and let the substance expand at the constant tem¬ 
perature /, receiving heat from the source A . 

If the first condition of the substance be 
represented by A (Fig. u), then the second 
will be represented by and AB will be an 
isothermal. If E a and E b are the intrinsic 
energies at A and B, and if XV ab) represented 
by the area aABb , be the external work, the 
heat received from A will be 

Q = A (E b ~E a + »'*»).(25) 

Now place the cylinder on the stand C (Fig. io), and let 
the substance expand adiabatically until the temperature is 
reduced to that of the refrigerator, the change being rep¬ 
resented by the adiabatic BC (Fig. n). If E e is the intrinsic 
energy at C, then, since no heat passes into or out of the 
cylinder, 

° *= A (E c — E b + \\ be).(26) 

where XVu is the external work represented by the area bBCc. 
Place the cylinder .on the refrigerator B } and compress the sub¬ 
stance till it passes through the change represented by CD } 
yielding heat to the refrigerator so that the temperature remains 
constant. If E d is the intrinsic energy at D , then 

-Q* = A {R 4 -E.-W*) .... (27) 

is the heat yielded to the refrigerator, and W cdy represented by 
the area cCDd ) is the external work, which has a minus sign, 
since it is done on the substance. 

The point D is determined by drawing an adiabatic from A 
to intersect an isothermal through C. The process is completed 
by compressing the substance while the cylinder is on the stand 
C (Fig. 10) till the temperature rises to the change being 
represented by the adiabatic DA . Since there is no transfer 
of heat, 

o - A (E a - JZ d - W d9 ) .(28) 



















Adding together the several equations, member to member, 

Q - 0 , = a (W ai + Wu - W« - IF*,) . . (29) 

or, if W be the resulting work represented by the area ABCD , 
then 

Q-Q t -AW .(30) 

that is, the difference between the heat received and the heat 
delivered to the refrigerator is the heat transformed into work. 

A Reversible Engine is one that may run either in the usual 
manner, transforming heat into work, or reversed, describing 
the same cycle in the opposite direction, and transforming work 
into heat. 

A Reversible Cycle is the cycle of a reversible engine. 

Carnot’s engine is reversible, the reversed cycle being 
ADCBA (Fig, n), during which work is done by the engine 
on the working substance. The engine then draws from the 
refrigerator a certain quantity of heal, it transforms a certain 
quantity of work into heat, and delivers the sum of both to the 
source of heat. 

No actual heat-engine is reversible in the sense just staled, 
for when the order of operations can be reversed, changing the 
engine from a motor into a pump or compressor, the reversed 
cycle differs from the direct cycle. For example, the valve- 
gear of a locomotive may be reversed while the train is running, 
and then the cylinders will draw gases from the smoke-box, 
compress them, and force them into the boiler. The locomotive 
as ordinarily built is seldom reversed in this way, as the hot 
gases from the smoke-box injure the surfaces of the valves and 
cylinders. Some locomotives have been arranged so that the 
exhaust-nozzles can be shut off and steam and water supplied 
to the exhaust-pipe, thus avoiding the damage from hot gases 
when the engine is reversed in this way. Such an engine may 
'then have a reversed cycle, drawing steam into'the cylinders, 
compressing and forcing it into the boiler; but in any case the 







reversed cycle differs from Uic direct cycle, and the engine is 
not properly a reversible engine. 

A Closed Cycle is any cycle in which the final slate is the same 
as the initial slate. Fig. 12 represents such a 
cycle made up of four curves of any nature 
whatever. If the four curves are of two species 
only, as in the diagram representing the cycle 
of Carnot’s engine, the cycle is said to be simple. 

In general we shall have for a cycle like that of Fig. 12, 



Qat, + Qu - Q„t - Q,„ « \) A m 
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A dosed curve of any form may be consid¬ 
ered lo be the general form of a dosed cycle, 
as that in Fig. 13. For such a cycle we have 


JdQ - A JtIW, which is one more way of 


slating the first law of thermodynamics, 

Tt may make this last clearer lo consider the cycle of Fig. 14 
composed of the isothermals Ali, CD, and EG, and the 
adiabatics BC, J)li, and 6/1. The cycle 
may be divided by drawing the curve 
through from C lo F. It is indifferent 
whether the path followed he ABC DUG A 
or ABCFCDEGA , or, again, ABCFGA -h 
CDEEC. 

Again, an irregular figure may he 
imagined to be cut into elementary areas by Isothermals and 
adiabatic lines, as in lug. 15. The summation of the areas will 
give the entire area, and the summation of the works represented 
by these will give the entire work represented by the entire area. 

The Efficiency of an engine is the ratio of the heal changed 
into work to the entire heat applied; so that if it be represented 
by c, 
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• • (31) 












ior the heat Q> rejected to the refrigerator is what is left aftoC 
AW thermal units have been changed into work. ' 

P Carnot’s Principle. — It was first point®*! 

# out by Carnot that the efficiency of 

reversible engine does not depend on th«5 
nature of the working substance, but lUnt 
it depends on the temperatures of tbn 

o_ y source of heat and the refrigerator. 

is. Let us see what would be the cons®*' 

, qucncc if this principle were not lru®« 

Suppose there arc two reversible engines R and A, each inking 
Q thermal units per second from the source of heat, of whtctl 
A is the more efficient, so that 


. ( 35 ») 


is larger than 


e .<«> 

this can happen only because Q„’ is less than Q/, for Q is assumed 
to be the same for each engine. Let the engine R be reversed 
and coupled to A, which can run it and still have left the useful 
work W a — W r . This useful work cannot come from tltO 
source of heat, for the engine R when reversed gives to the S0UI*CQ 
Q thermal units per second, and A takes the same amount in Ll)(3 
same time. It must be assumed to come from the refrigerator! 
which receives Q a ' thermal units per second, and gives up Q/ 
thermal units per second, so that it loses 

Qr - 0 / - A (W a - Wr) 

thermal units per second. This equation may be derived from 
equations (32) and (33) by subtraction. 

Now it cannot be proved by direct experiment that such «. n 
action as that just described is impossible. Again, the first law 
of thermodynamics is scrupulously regarded, and there Is no 























contradiction or formal absurdity of statement. And yet when 
the consequences of the negation of Carnot’s principles arc 
clearly set forth they arc naturally rejected as improbable, if not 
impossible. The justification of the principle is found in the 
fact that theoretical deductions from it arc confirmed by 
experiments. 

Second Law of Thermodynamics.—The formal statement 
of Carnot’s principle is known as the second law of thermody¬ 
namics, Various forms arc given by different investigators, 
none of which arc entirely satisfactory, for tire conception is not 
simple, as is that of the first law. 

The following arc some of the statements of the second law: 

(r) Ail reversible engines working between the same source of 
heal and refrigerator have the same efficiency. 

(2) The efficiency of a reversible engine is independent of the 
working substance. 

(3) A self-acting machine cannot convey heat from- one body 
to another at a higher temperature. 

The second law is the third general principle of thermody¬ 
namics; it dilTers from each of the others and is independent 
of them. Summing up briefly, the first general principle is a 
pure assumption that thermodynamic equations may contain 
only two independent variables; the second is the statement of 
an experimental fact; the third is a choice of one of two 
propositions of ft dilemma. The first and third arc justified 
by the results of the applications of the theory of thermo¬ 
dynamics. 

So far fts efficiency is concerned, the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics shows llml it would be a matter of indifference what 
working substance should lie chosen; we might use air or steam 
in the same engine and gel the same efficiency from either; 
there would, however, be a great difference in the power that 
would be obtained. In order to obtain a diagram of convenient 
size and distinctness, the adiabatics are made much steeper than 
the isolhcrmals in Fig. 11; as a matter of fact the diagram drawn 
correctly is so long and attenuated that it would be practically 
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worthless even if it could be obtained with reasonable i 
niation in practice, as the work of the cycle would hard 
come the friction of the engine. The isothermals for a 
of water and steam arc horizontal, and the diagram ta 
form shown by Fig. 16. In practice 
gram closely resembling Carnot’s c 
chosen as the ideal, differing mainly 
steam is assumed to be supplied a 
hausted. In a particular case an 
working between the temperatures 36 
and 158° F. had an actual thermal efficiency of o. 
ideal cycle had an efficiency of 0.23, and Carnot’s cy. 
an efficiency of 0.25. The ratio of 0.18 to 0.23 is abot 
which compares favorably with the efficiency of turbine 
wheels. 

- Carnot’s Function. — Carnot’s principle asserts th 
efficiency of a reversible engine is independent of the na 
the w 01 king substanccj consequently the expression j 
efficiency will not include such properties of the workir 
stance as specific volume and specific pressure. But th 
ciplo asserts also that the efficiency depends on the tempo 
of the source of heat and the refrigerator, which indeed 
only properties of the source and refrigerator that can 
the working of the engine. 

We may then represent the efficiency-as a function of tl 
peratures of the source of heat and the refrigerator, or 
amounts to the same thing, as a function of the 9upcric 
peraturc and the difference of (he temperatures, and nia' 

AW Q ~~ O' 

Q Q 


where Q is the heat received, Q’ the heat rejected, and / 
are the temperatures of the source of heat and of the refrij 
on any scale whatsoever, absolute or relative. 

• ^ ie temperature of the refrigerator approaches near j 




(he source of IkmiLQ — Q* and ( — l ( become A<? and A t y and at 
the limit (IQ and tf/, so llmt 

^ (/.*).( 34 ) 

It is convenient to assume that the equation can be expressed 
in the form 

The function/ ( 7 ) is known as Carnot’s function, and physi¬ 
cists consider that the isolation of this function and the relation 
of the function to temperature are of great theoretical importance. 

Absolute Scale of Temperature. — It is convenient and cus¬ 
tomary to assign to Carnot’s function the form- 1 ;, where T is 

the temperature by the absolute scale referred to on page 3, 
measured from the absolute zero of temperature. This assump¬ 
tion is justified by the facts that the theory of thermodynamics 
is much simplified thereby, and dial the difference between 
such a scalp of temperature and the scale of the air-thermometer 
is very small. 

Kelvin’s Graphical Method.—This treatment of Carnot’s 
function was first proposed hy Lord Kelvin, who illustrated the 
general conception by the following graphical construction: 

fn Fig. 17 let ak and bi be two adiabatic lines, and let the 
substance have its condition 
represented by the point a. 

Through a and d draw iso¬ 
thermal lines; then the diagram 
abed represents the cycle of it 
simple reversible engine. Draw 
the isothermal line fe, so that 
the area deef shall be equal to 
abed} then the'diagram deej 
represents the cycle of a reversible engine, doing the same 
amount of work per stroke as that engine whose cycle is repre- 














from the source and delivered to the refrigerator — i.c., the heat 
transformed into work — is the same. The refrigerator of the 
first engine might serve for the source of heat for the second. 

Suppose that a series of equal areas arc cut off by isothermal 
lines, as fegh, hgik> etc., and suppose there arc a series of reversible 
engines corresponding; then there will be a series of sources of 
heat of determinate temperatures, which may be chosen to 
establish a thermometric scale. In order to have the scale cor¬ 
respond with those of ordinary thermometers, one of the sources 
of heat must be at the tempcratm’c of boiling water, and one at 
that of melting ice; and for the centigrade scale there will be one 
hundred, and for the Fahrenheit scale one hundred and eighty, 
such cycles, with the appropriate sources of. heat, between boiling- 
point and freezing-point. To establish the absolute zero of the 
scale the series must be imagined to be continued till the area 
included between an isothermal and the two adiabatics, continued 
indefinitely, shall not lie greater than one of the equal areas. 

This conception of the absolute zero 
may be made clearer by taking wide 
intervals of temperature, as on Fig. 
iS, where the cycle abed Is assumed 
to extend between the isothcrmals of 
o° and roo° C.; that is, from freez¬ 
ing-point to boiling-point. The 
next cycle, edef , extends Jo — ioo° C., 
and the third cycle, efgh , extends 
to — 2oo° C. The remaining area, 
which is of infinite length and ex¬ 
tremely attenuated, is bounded by the 
isothermal gk and the two adiabatics 
ha and g(i. The diagram of course 
cannot be completed, and conse¬ 
quently the area cannot bo measured; 
but when the equations to the isothermal and the adiabatics 
are known it can be computed. So computed, the aroa Is found 





to be - of one of the three equal areas abed, cdfe , and cfhg. 

100 

The absolute zero is consequently 273°C. below freezing-point, 
lumber discussion of the absolute scale will be deferred till 
a comparison is made with the air-thermometer. 

Spacing of Adlabntics. — Kelvin’s graphical scale of temper¬ 
ature is clearly a method of spacing isothermals which depends 
only on our conceptions of thermodynamics and on the funda¬ 
mental units of weight and length. Evidently the same method 
may be applied to spacing adiabalics, and thereby a new concep¬ 
tion of great importance may be introduced into the theory of 
thermodynamics. On this conception is based the method for 
solving problems involving adiabatic expansion of steam, as 
will be explained in the discussion of that subject. 

In Fig. it) let tin and do 
be two isothermals, and let 
ad, be, Ini and no be a series 
of adiabalics, so drawn that 
the areas of the figures abed, 

Id me, ami hiom are equal; 
then we have a series of 
adiabalics that are spaced in 
the same manner as are the 
isolhcrmals in Figs. 17 and 
18, and, as with those iso¬ 
thermals, the spacing depends only on our conceptions of ther¬ 
modynamics and the fundamental units of weight and length. 

In the discussion of Figs. 17 and 18 it was shown that the area 
of the strip between the initial isothermal nl> and the Uvo adiabatic 
lines must be treated as finite, and that in consequence the 
graphical process leads to an absolute zero of temperature. Oil 
the contrary, the area between the adiabatic ad and the two 
jsolhcrmuls an and do if extended infinitely will be infinite, and 
it will be found llinl there is no limit to the number of adia- 
batica that can be drawn with the spacing indicated. A like 
result will follow if the isolhcrmals arc extended to the right and 
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upward, and if adinbnlics arc spaced off in ihe same marmot* 

This conclusion comes from lire fact pointed out on page 1I( 
that the area under an isothermal curve which is extended with¬ 
out limit is infinite, because heat is continuously supplied, some 
part of which can he changed into work. 

Jl is convenient to introduce a new function at thfe I 

place which shall express the spacing of adiabatica ] 

represented in Fig. k), and which will bo called entropy* I 

From what precedes it is evident that entropy Ims f 

same relations to the adinbnlics of Fig. 19 iluil temperature 1 

has to the isolhcrmals of Figs. 17 anil 18, but that there is this j 

radical difference, that while there is a natural absolute zero of 1 

temperature, there is no zero of entropy, Consequently in proh- ; 
lams we shall always deal with dilTerenccs of entropy, and If ins ! 
find it convenient to treat the entropy of a certain condition offt I 
given substance as a zero point it is only that we may count up 
and down from that point. 

If the adiabatic line atl in Fig. 19 should lie extended to the ] 
right, it would clearly lie beneath the adiabatic no, which agrees ! 
with the tacit convention of that figure, i.e., that as spaced the 
adiabatica are to he numbered toward the right and that the 
entropy increases from a toward n. 

The simplest and the most natural definition of entropy from \ 
the present considerations, is that entropy is that function which 
remains constant for any change represented by a reversible 
adiabatic expansion (or compression). With this definition in ] 
view, the adiabatic lines might be called isoentropic lines. It I 
should be borne in mind that our present discussion is purpawljr 
limited to expansion In a non-conducting cylinder closed by u. 
piston, or to like operations. More complex operations thusxt 
that' just mentioned may require an extension of the conception 
of entropy and lead to fuller definitions. Such extensions at the 
conception of entropy have been found very fruitful in certain 
physical investigations, and many writers on thermodynamics* 
for engineers consider that they gel like advantages from them, i 
There is, however, an advantage in limiting the conception of u 
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new'function, however simple (hat conception may lie; anti (here 
is an added advantage in being able to return to a simple con¬ 
ception at will. 

Efficiency of Reversible Engines. — Returning to equation 
(34) and replacing Carnot’s function / (!) by a.s agreed, wo 

have for the differential equation of the efficiency of n reversible 
engine 

tin <11 
— | 

Q T 


or, integrating between limits, 

O' T' 

h’K* ^ log,™. 

• • ^ * j « * 


and the efficiency for die cycle becomes 

0 - O' r - v 

Q “ r 


(35) 


'I'liis result might have been obtained before (or without) the 
discussion of Kelvin’s graphical method, and leads to the same 
conclusion, that the absolute temperature can In: made to depend 
on the efficiency of Carnot’s cycle, ami may, therefore, be inde¬ 
pendent of any ihcrmomoivie substance. 

As lias already been said, this conception 
is more important on the physical side 
than on the engineering side, and ils reit¬ 
eration need not he considered to call for 
any speculation by the student at this time. 

Graphical Representation of Efficiency. 

— Let Fig. 20 represent the cycle of 
a reversible heat-engine. For convenience 
it is supposed there are four degrees of temperature from the 
isothermal AB to the isothermal DC, and that there arc three 
intervals or units of entropy between the ndiabalics AD and 
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BC. First it will be shown that all the small areas into " ^ 
the cycle is divided by drawing the intervening adiabatic.'** 0 
isothermal? arc equal. Thus we have to begin with a ■**» ^ 8 
a = c by construction. Hut engines working on the crycl® 1 
and b have the same efficiency and reject the same arfl° 11 
of heat. These heals rejected are equal to the heats supP^ 
to engines working on the cycles c and d, which conac?«|i*^ 1 
take in the same amounts of heat. Hut these engine*”* w 
between (he same limits of temperature and have tine* 
efficiency, and consequently change the same amount «*ff t 
into work. Therefore the areas c and </ are equal. I* 1 - 
manner all the small areas tire equal, and each ripn-*»tmt» 
thermal unit, or 778 foot-pounds of work. 

It is evident that the heal changed into work is rcprr»e“r»*«'*l 

O' - V) (r// - <l>), 

and, further, that the same expression would he obtained f< 
similar diagram, whatever number of degrees there might 
between the isothcrmals, or intervals of entropy bct%v«-«.-n 
ndiabalics, and that it is not invalidated by using fmctlotrw 
degrees and fractions of units of entropy. It is 
the-general expression for the heat changed into work by 
engine having a reversible cycle. 

It is clear that the work done on such a cycle increasMM. MM 
lower temperature T decreases, and that it is a «r 

T becomes ?.ero, for which condition all of the heal **f»pl§e 
changed into work. Therefore the heal applied is rrprcrftcd 
by 

Q m T W — 4>)> 

and the efficiency of the engine working on the cycle rt'pr’***** 
by Fig. 20 is 

6K _ QjzJI , 

Q Q 

as found by equation (35), The deduction of this «ju*fcafc»j 
integration is more simple and direct, but the graphics* 1 



T ~ V 
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T' 


'A' 

|c 


is interesting and may give the student additional light cm (his 
subject. 

Temperature-Entropy Diagram. — Thermal diagrams are com¬ 
monly drawn with pressure and volume for. (he co-ordinates, 
but for some purposes it is convenient to use other properties 
as co-ordinates, in particular temperature and entropy. For 
example, Fig. 21 represents Carnot’s cycle 
drawn with entropies for abscisste and tem¬ 
peratures for ordinates, with the advantage 
that indefinite extensions of the lines are 
avoided, and the areas under consideration 
are evidently finite and measurable. Willi 
the exception that there appears now to be no 
necessity to show that the areas obtained by subdivision are all 
equal, the discussion for Fig. 20 drawn with pressures and vol¬ 
umes may lie repeated with temperatures and entropies. 

Expression for Entropy. — One advantage of using the tem¬ 
pera luro-eniropy diagram is that it leads at once to a method 
for computing changes of entropy. Thus in Fig. 22 let AB 
represent an isothermal change, and let Aa 
and Jib he luliubatics drawn to the axis of tj>\ 
then the diagram ABha may be considered to 
be the cycle for a Carnot’s engine working 
between the temperature T and the absolute 


KfCi- 3(. 


0 


Km. si. 


aero, and consequently having the efficiency 


unity. The heal changed into work may there¬ 
fore be represented by 

<7 « T (<!>' -</>). (36) 

If we are dealing with a change under any other condition 
than constant temperature, we may for an infinitesimal change, 
write the expression 

<!2 

T 


d<t> 


( 37 ) 


and for the entire change may express the change of entropy by 

fi!2 
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which .should for any particular case either be integrated 
between limits or else a constant of integration should be 
determined. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the conception of 
the spacing of isothermal* and ndiabalies is based fundamen¬ 
tally on Carnot’s cycle and the second law of thermodynamics, 
which has been applied only to reversible operations. The 
method of calculating changes of entropy applies in like manner 
to reversible operations; and when entropy is employed for 
calculations of operations that arc not reversible, discretion 
must be used to avoid inconsistency and error. 

On the other band, the entropy of a unit weight of a given, 
substance under certain conditions is a perfectly definite quan* 
tity and is independent of the previous history of the substance. 
This may be made evident by the consideration that any point 
on the line no, Fig. kj, page 31, has a certain number of units of 
entropy*(for example, three) more than that of any point on 
the adiabatic ad. 

Example.—There may be an aclvanluge in giving a calcu¬ 
lation of a change of entropy to emphasize the point that it can 
lx represented by a number. Lei it be required to find the 
change of entropy during an isothermal expansion of one pound 
air from four cubic feet to eight cubic. 

The heal applied maybe obtained by integrating the expression 


dtp 


dO Idv 
T T 


(<■»• — 


r„) 


R 7 ” 


the value of the latent heat having been taken from page 12. 
From the characteristic equation 

pv r ~ It'/' 


the above expression may be reduced to 
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</>' — <{> «• •• (<> — <:„) log, - 
<)>' — (/> - ; (0.3375 — o.ifiyo) log, — * = 0.0475. 


A problem for air is chosen because it can be readily worked 
out at this place; as a mailer of fact, there are few occasions in 
practice where there is reason to refer to entropy of air. 

Application to a Reversible Cycle. — A very important result 
is obtained by the application of equation (37) to the calcula¬ 
tion of entropy during a reversible cycle. In the first place, 
it is clear that the entropy of a substance having its condition 
represented by the point a (Fig, 23), depends on the adiabatic 
line drawn through it; in other words, the entropy depends only 
on the condition of the substance. 

In litis regard entropy is like intrin¬ 
sic energy and differs from external 
work. Suppose now thill the .suit- 
stance is made to pass through a 
cycle of operations represented by 
the point it tracing the diagram on 
Fig. 23; it is clear that the entropy will lie the same at the end 
of (he cycle as at (he. beginning, for the tracing-point will then 
be on the original adiabatic line. As the iruoing-poinl moves 
toward the right from adiabatic to adiabatic the entropy 
increases, and ns it moves lo the left the entropy decreases, Ihe 
algebraic sum of changes of entropy being zero for the entire 
cycle. This conclusion holds whether the cycle is reversible 
or non-revcrsible. The cycle represented by Fig, 23 is purposely 
drawn like a steam-engine indicator diagram (which is not 
reversible) to emphasize the fact that the change of entropy is 
zero in any ease. 

If the cycle is reversible, then equation (37) may be used for 
calculating the several changes of entropy, and for calculating 
the change for the entire cycle, giving for the cycle 
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This is a very important conclusion from the second law of 
thermodynamics, and is considered to represent that law. The 
second law is frequently applied by using this equation in can* 
nee Lion with a general equation or a characteristic equation, in 
a manner to be explained later. 

Though the discussion just given is simple and complete, 
there is some advantage in showing that equation (38) holds 
for certain simple and complex reversible cycles. 

Thus for Carnot’s cycle, represented by Fig. ao, the increwe 
of entropy during isothermal expansion is 




because the temperature is constant. In like manner the 
decrease during isothermal compression is 

<l> — '/>' « yy. 


so that the change of entropy for the cycle is 

T V 

But from the efficiency of lire cycle we have 

r - v 


<L=lQL 

Q 


T 


<?: 

Q 


V 

f 


<L-£ 

T V 


«• o. 


A complex cycle like that represented by Fig. a.| may be 
broken up into two simple cycles ABFG 
and CDFE, for each of which individually 
the same result will he obtained — that i\ 
the increase of entropy from A to B Is 
equal to the decrease from F to 6\, and 
the increase from C to D is equal to line 
decrease from K to F, so that the bur** 
matron of changes for lire entire cycle gives zero. 
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Fig. 25 represents the simplified ideal diagram of a hot-air 
engine, in which by the aid of a regenerator the adiabatic lines 
of Carnot’s cycle are replaced by 
vertical lines without affecting the 
reversibility or the efficiency of the 
cycle. We may replace the actual 
diagram by a series of simple cycles 
made up of isothermals and ndia- 
batics, so drawn that the perimeter 
of the complex cycle includes the 
same area and corresponds ap¬ 
proximately with that of the 
actual diagram. The summation 
for the complex cycle is clearly 
drawing the adiabatic lines near 



Kiu. 


of the change of entropy 
zero, as before. But by 
enough together we may 
make the perimeter approach that of the actual diagram as 
nearly as we please, and we may therefore conclude that the 
integration for the changes of entropy for that cycle is also zero. 

Maximum Efficiency. — In order (hat heat may be trans¬ 
formed into work with the greatest efficiency, all the heat should 
be applied at the highest practicable temperature, and the heat 
rejected should be given up at the lowest practicable tempera¬ 
ture; this condition is found for Carnot’s cycle, which serves 
as the ideal type to which we approach as nearly as practical 
conditions allow. Deviations from the ideal type arc of two 
sorts, (1) commonly a different and inferior cycle is chosen as 
being practically more convenient, and (2) the material of 
which the working cylinder is made absorbs heat at high tem¬ 
perature and gives out heat at low temperature, thus interfering 
with the attainment of the cycle selected* 

The principle just stated must be accepted as immediately 
evident; but there may be an advantage in giving an illustration. 
The complex cycle of Fig. 24 is made up of two simple Carnot 
cycles ABFG and CDEF] if two thirds of the heat is applied 
during the isothermal expansion AB at 500° C., and one third 
during the expansion CD, at 250° C., and if all the heat is re- 
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jcctcd at 20° C., ihc combined oil! demy of the diagram rrmy 
computed to be 

2 ^ .‘ioo ~ 2o , £ v/ 250 — 20 

3 500 -i- 273 3 250 -1- 273 3 ’ 

bad the heat been ail applied a l 500° C,, the efficiency wo 
have been 

qoo — 20 

-;-*■> 0.02. 

500 -I- 273 

The loss in this case from applying part of the heal sit la 

temperature is, therefore, 

» 

0.6a — o.s6 


•- * 0,097. 


Ifon-reverslble Cycles. — If a process or a cycle is non ro 
sible, then the change of entropy cannot be calculated l*y 
lion (37), and equation (38) will not hold. The entropy " 
indeed, be the same at the end as at the beginning of iHk» c) 

but the integration of -^7 for the cycle will not give, irero. 

the contrary, it can be shown tlml the integration of fo* 

entire cycle will give a negative quantity. Thus let tin* t 
reversible engine A take the same amount of heat per sitt*c*l4 
the reversible engine R which works on Carnot’s cycle, bit 
it have a less efficiency, so that 

SLzSLL < 2d 21 

Q Q .. 

where Q' represents the heat rejected by the engine A ^ *\ 

Q-Q' <Q- Q' - rr ~ V) (<// - </,) . . 

Suppose now that V approaches aero and that tj>' Id 

then at the limit we shall have 

<IQi < t?Q c~.~ Td<f>, 
or 
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Integrating for the entire cycle, we shall have 


f<JO L 

J T 


< o. 
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whore — N represents a negative c|imnlily. The absolute 
value of IV will, of course, depend on the efficiency of the non- 
reversiblc engine. If the efficiency is small eompared with that 
of a reversible engine, then the value of M will be large. Tf 
(lie efficiency approaches that of a reversible engine, then N 
approaches zero, ft is scarcely necessary to point out that N 
cannot be positive, for that would infer that the non-reversiblc 
engine had n greater efficiency than a reversible engine working 
between the same temperatures. 

Some non-reversible operations, like the flow of gas through 
an orifice, result in the development of kinetic energy of motion, 
(n such case the equation representing the distribution of energy 
contains a fourth term K to represent the kinetic: energy, and 
equation (is) becomes 

<IQ - A (dS + dl •)• ,IW -I- (IK) . . . (-12) 

As before S represents vibration work, / represents disgregation 
work, and IV represents external work, If the vibration and 
disgregation work cannot be separated, then we may write 

(IQ - A (dE -l- d\V I- (IK) .(43) 

If a non-reversiblc process like that just discussed lakes place 
in apparatus or appliances that are made of non-conducting 
material, or if the action of the walls on the .substance contained 
can be neglected, the operation may properly be culled adiabatic; 
such a use is clearly an extension of the idea slated on page 32, 
and conclusions drawn from adiabatic expansion in a closed 
cylinder cannot be directly extended to this new application. 
Such a non-rcvcrsiblc operation is not likely lo be isoentropic, 
and there is some advantage in drawing a distinction between 
operations which are isocniropic and those which are adiabatic. 
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A non-revcrsiblc operation in non-conducting receptacles m®l 
isothermal, or may be with constant intrinsic energy, a** 
appear in the discussion of How of air in pipes on page 3®°i 
the discussion of the steam calorimeter, page 191, Any 
reversible process is likely to be accompanied by an irttTea 
entropy; this will appear in special cases discussed in 
chapter on flow of fluids. 

Since the entropy of a pound of a given substance * 
given conditions, reckoned from an arbitrary zero, is a |*csrJ 
definite numerical quantity, it is possible to determine its* «?n 
for any scries of conditions, without regard to the 
passing from one condition to another. Jt is, therefore*, 
possible to represent any changes of a fixed weight of a. 
stance, by a diagram drawn with temperatures and c*nit 
for co-ordinates. If the diagram can be properly intcsrpl 
conclusions from it will be valid. It is, however, to he* lKit 
mind that thermodynamics is essentially an analytical matin 
ical treatment; the treatment, so far as it applies to engints 
is neither extensive nor difficult, Ilul the student is t aut 
not to consider that because he has drawn it diagram re|»r 
ing a given operation to the eye, he necessarily hat* a 
conception of the operation. If any operation involvi 
increase (or decrease) of weight of the .substance operate 
thermal diagrams are likely to be difficult to devise and 
to misinterpretation. 
















CHAPTER TV. 


GKNF.RAL TIIKRMODYNAMIC MF.TItOO. 

In the three preceding chapters a discussion has been given 
of the three fundamental principles of thermodynamics, namely, 
(i) the assumption that the properties of any substance can 
be represented by an equation involving three variables; (2) the 
acceptance of the conservation of energy; and (3) the idea of 
Carnot’s principle. In the ideal ease each of these principles 
should be represented by an equation, and by the combination 
of the three several equations all the relations of Lhc properties 
of a substance should be brought out so that unknown proper¬ 
ties may be computed from known properties, and in particular 
advantage may be taken of opportunities to calculate such prop¬ 
erties as cannot be readily determined by direct experiment from 
those which may be determined experimentally with precision. 

Recent experiments have so far changed the condition of 
affairs that there is less occasion than formerly for such a general 
treatment. Of the three classes of substances that arc interest¬ 
ing to engineers, namely, gases, saturated vapors, and super¬ 
heated vapors, the conditions appear to be as follows. For 
gases there arc sufficient experimental data to solve all problems 
without referring to the general method, though the ratio of the 
specific heats is probably best determined by that method. For 
saturated steam there is one property, namely, the specific vol¬ 
ume, which is computed by aid of the general method, but there 
arc experimental determinations of volume which are reliable 
though less extensive. The characteristic equation of super¬ 
heated steam is now well determined, and the specific heat is 
determined with sufficient precision for engineering purposes, 
so that there is no difficulty iu making the customary 
calculations. 
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The one class of substance's for which the necessary |»*’ C *F M 
must be computed by aid of the general method, are tH** % * f 
tile fluids like ammonia and sulphur dioxide, which «» re 
for refrigerating machines. 

On the whole, even with conditions as stated, it 1*. * 1 *^ 
that the student should master the general therm***!*' 1 
method, given in this chapter. Thai method is nc*UN*-* r 
nor hard, and is so commonly accepted that students " h<» 
mastered it will have no difficulty in reading Mandat r«l 
and current literature involving (hermodynatnic *|i***-iM 
Those eases remaining where the general method or itt* *** 
lent must be used, tire best treated liy that method, 
case of volatile fluids can he treated only liy that inelh«*li 
The. cttBC having been presented as fairly iih 
cretion may be left with the student or his instructor w 
he shall read the remainder of this chapter before |»rcwc*J 
or whether the chapter shall he altogether omitted. 

The following method of combining the three gc-nr-ratl 
ciplcs of thermodynamics, which is due to Lord Kelvin* dU 
on the use of the expression 

S 3 .v S 5 .v 

Byhg BgSy 

as the basis of tin operation. This expression is grnrrall 
as a criterion to determine whether a certain dilTrrtmtla*, 1 
exact differential that cun he integrated directly, «*r 
some additional relation must l>e sought lty aid of will 
expression may be transformed so that it can lie inte^r^a te*«J 
Conversely, if we know, from the nature of n givers* p 
like intrinsic energy, that it can he always calculated f«.«r 9 
condition as represented by two variables like icmjwrr-ifcw 
volume, then we arc justified in concluding that the *rxg*r«"! 

PJL ilZ- 

tvSi Si&v 

must be true and that we can use it as the Imsis of nn «agwr| 


















Now in laying out u general method it is impossible to select 
uny particular characteristic equation, and for that reason, it 
»m other, the form of the integral equation connecting Ji with 
I and v cannot, he assigned. Hut the fact remains that the possi- 
bilily of working out any method depends on the assumption of 
the ultimate possibility of writing stub an equation, and that 
assumption carries with it the assumption that dE is an exact 
differential. 

Application of the First Law. --- The first general principle 
may lie taken to he represented by equation (i), 

<IQ c r t!i |- Itlv, 

and the first law of thermodynamics by equation (16), 

(IQ '■ > A (tlli (/IK) «• /I ((//>J'|- [nlv). 

Combining these equations gives 

illi ■*' ~ til | (j — pj dv\ 


and comparing with the general form, 


1 


dli 


be 

17 


i, / 

ill i v* dv, 
5e 


it Is evident flint 


BE 

17 


r f and 
A 


be 

Bv 



P- 


Now equation (,p|) is an abbreviated way of writing Lho 
expression for continued differentiation which may be expanded 
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general thermodynamic method 


or replacing the first partial differential coefficients by thdUr 
equivalents, 



the subscripts being written to avoid possible confusion wills 
oilier partial differential coefficients to be deduced later. 

From (he first law of thermodynamics and equation (a) 
have in like manner 

dQ =* A (dK + p(fv) «=> Cptll -I- iiulp. 


Since the differential dv is inconvenient, we may replace it by 


so that 



i up , up , 

(lv - -g- dp I- -gy (li, 

dp + P dtj ■■■ c,,(U -I- Didp. 


(IE 




Making use of Ihc equation 



* 
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Uni t)u* assumption of 11 character iHtic cijimtiun connecting 
p, r, ami I curries with it the assumption tlmi 

hpBt 8/Syi 1 

so llmt 



AH«in, from ct|imlinn (t) 1 

xe may Imve 

</() - .-1 (ilH 

I pilv) — llllp 

" dp 1 

II 

Ci > 

or, making use of 


S’K 

8'/-: 

&ibp 

Bp$v' 

l ff") - 

5 (!;). - 

/I \8t•/r 

i K;). 

OJ • 


(- 1 ?) 


. <<|8) 


Application of (ho Second Law. The haoml Itnv of thermo* 
dynamic* tun be expressed by equation (38), |mfte 37, 



** Oj 


which rnitkes 


fit 

r 


or (t$ an exact differentia), pci that we may write 


S’r/, 

818/ 



To prepare etjunlinn (t) for this transformation, we may write 




SO that the preceding equation gives 




* ft 


& \ 7 ) 


• L (ih) _ 

" T\Sv) f ~ 


MS' 


or 


(®\ _ &\ / 

WA W//” ... 

Performing a like operation on equation (2) we have 

■ f-fa+rU 

-m T 

Again, from equation (3) we have 

T y a P + 

* /« 


»* 

f 


.(so) 


’' \ f )^ 8 p (27 • 

••• 

.. .(„) 

K aDd ® econd P aw s Combined. — Tt, 

t e first and the second laws 0 f thermT' 1 ° f ftpp,yin £ 

hemodynamics to the 
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cquiilRms (i), (a), urn I m;iy In* uliUirml hy comliining ilu> 

c-(|iiuli(ins n-sultmg from ciu* application of tin* laws si-jmraudy. 
'l'lnis it|Ualiuns {.15) and (.|i>) j,(ive 


&f‘ 1 / 

.1 / 


Ivjunlioiis (.|ft) mid (50) j.*i vi- 


And linns (.|H) and (si) |>iw 

1 1 / */\ 

" hr) ■ 


ll is umvHuVnt tu transform this Iasi equation liv hiking 
value’s of /i uml a from page la, yielding 


8 / 6 / ' ’ 

Sr S/i 


The equation* deduced in this tImpcrr idimv the nerevairy 
relation* among the thermal input itie^ if the law* of thermo 
dynamic* are nueplrd. Sunn* of them, nr equation** deduced 
from them, have Ihtii used l»y writers un ilirrtttiHlyimmiin to 
establish relation* nr tompule properties that t annul be readily 
obtained by dim t ex|Krinients. 

For ihe student familiarity with the pme^e. uf mure 
impnrlunte than any uf the results. 

Alternative Method. So me writers on ilurmodvnamh * re 
wrve the dba u ^inn of lent (ara lure until the) are ready to 
deline or assume ult absolute stale imUqwndrm uf any stlliMame 
anil depending only nn the fundainelUal units uf length uml 
weight. Of the three* general equation* («), (j), anti ( \) the) 
use Hi linq only the latter: 

tj{) mJp t <w/k 
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Now from equation (16), representing the first law of thermo* 
dynamics, 

dQ = A ((IE pdv), 

it is evident that dQ is not an exact differential, since the equa¬ 
tion cannot be integrated directly. The fact that in certain 
eases p may be expressed as a function of v, and the integral 
for external work can be deduced, docs not affect this general 
statement. Suppose that there is some integrating factor, 

which may be represented by j, so that 

&-2L dp + *dv 

s s 1 s 

may be integrated directly; we may then consider that we have 
a series of thermal lines represented by making 

ill 

— « const., — *=> const., — *» const,, etc. 

O O O 

Tlicsc lines with a scries of adiabatic lines represented by 

~ const., </>' «*» const,, </>" const., etc., 

allow us to draw a simple cycle of operations represented by Fig. 
25a, in which AB nnd CD arc represented by the equations 

~ «= C, and ~ C 1 ) 

O O 

while AD and BC arc adiabatics. The effi¬ 
ciency of a reversible engine receiving the 
heal Q during the operation vlZJ, and reject¬ 
ing the heat Q' during the operation CD, will be 

Q - 0 ' AW 

C *=* -**• S=3-♦ 

Q Q 

But ^ is an exact differential, and depends on the state of 
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the substance only, and consequently is the same at the end as 
at the beginning of the cycle, so that for the entire cycle 




Now during the operations represented by the adiabalics AD 
and BC no heat is transmitted, and during the operations rep¬ 
resented,by the lines AB and CD, ~ is constant; consequently 

o 

the integration of the above equation for the cycle gives 

2-£-c 
6’ S' 


Q-Q' 

Q 


S - S' 

s : 


that is, the efficiency of an engine working on such a cycle depends 
on S and S f , and on nothing else. 

Zeuner’s Equations. — A special form of thermodynamic 
equations has been developed by Zeuner and through his influ¬ 
ence has been impressed to a large extent on German writings. 
These equations can be deduced from those already given in 
the following manner. 

From the application of the first law of thermodynamics to 
equation (3) we have equation (47), page 47, 



dE = 

>+t? - >) 

Now 

dE » 


so that 

n 

SE 

0 _ f>E 


A ~ 

8 p> 

A 


These properties Zeuner writes 


y "' + sf* 
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Solving equation (54) first for 0 anti then for n, 

St 


A T + n 


% 


A 

s fi 

AT ~o 


St. 

A. 


IL 

Sv 

In equation (3) 

dQ ndp -j- odv, 

we may substitute the above values successively giving 
dQ *= ^ dp -I- n ^ dv -l- A Tdvj « 

w 

dQ - ±(>idt H- /l 7 Vx/J 


because 
Anti also 


t/Q - ^ (a dp + 0 dv - A Tdpj • 


.'.r/Q - - A Tdpj . 


Replacing 0 and by their values in terms of X and K, 
dQ (AV//> + Ydv) i . 

d Q + (~ + ^J> 

Sp 

£7 
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In these equations cv is the coefficient of dilatation, or - -|-1 is 
equal to T, and 


,, r i 
A - • t w c » 


A 


A \ 8 f> '»' 


A ; y„t.„JL«n 


A V>v }’ 


If this derivation of Zctmer’s equations is borne in mind, the 
treatment of thermodynamics by many German writers may be 
readily recognized to be only a variant on that developed by 
Clausius and Kelvin. 










CHAPTER V. 

PERFECT GASES. 

The characteristic equation for a perfect gas is derived from 
a combination of the laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac, which 
may be slated as follows: 

Boyle’s Law. — When a given weight of a perfect gas is corn- 
pressed (or expanded) at a constant temperature the product 
of the pressure and the volume is a constant. This law is nearly 
true at ordinary temperatures and pressures for such gases ns 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Gases which are readily 
liquefied by pressure at ordinary temperatures, such as ammonia 
and carbonic acid, show a notable deviation from this law. The 
law may be expressed by the equation 

#*»'- Pi»i .(S 6 ) 

in which />, and v { arc the initial pressure and volume; [> is any 
pressure and v is the corresponding volume. 

Gay-Lussac’s Law. — It was found by Gay-Lussac that any 
volume of gas at freezing-point increases alx>ut 0.003665 of ita 
volume for each degree rise of temperature. Gases which are 
easily liquefied deviate from this law as well as from Boyle’s 
law. In the deduction of this law temperatures were measured 
on or referred to the air-thermometer, and the law therefore 
asserts that the expansibility or the coefficient of dilatation of 
perfect gases is the samo as that of air. Gay-Lussac’s law may 
be expressed by the equation 

v =» v 0 (r -(- «/).(57) 

in which v 0 is the original volume at freezing-point, a is the 
coefficient of dilatation or the increase of volume for one degree 
rise of temperature, and v is the volume corresponding to the 
temperature t measured from freezing-point. 
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Characteristic Equation. — From equation (57) we may 
calculate any special volume, such as v„ gelling 

v, - % (1 -I- a/). 

Assuming lhal />, in equation (56) is llie normal pressure of 
(he atmosphere // 0 » and suhstiititing the value just found for v lt 
wc have for the combination of the laws of Hoyle and (lay* 
Lussac 

pv ** (>„v a (1 -[• at) f>„v n <v i- fj . . . .(58) 

Tf it he assumed that a gas contracts <v part of its volume at 
freezing-point for each degree of temperature below freezing 

then the absolute zero of the air-thermometer will be-degrees 
below freezing, and 1 

- H- / 

a 

may be replaced by T, the absolute temperature by the air- 
thermometer. 

The usual form of the characteristic equation for perfect 
gases may lie derived from equation (58) by substituting 7 \, 

the absolute temperature of freezing-point, for , giving 

pv » T «« RT .( 59 ) 

1 0 

where R is a constant representing the quantity 


Ms. 

r* 

For solution of examples it is more convenient to write equa¬ 
tion (59) in the form 

™ Mu .(60) 

T r„ 1 1 

PROPERTY OF 

CARNEGIE m.lhl OF TECI 
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Absolute Temperature. ~ Recent investigations o( the prop¬ 
erties of hydrogen by Professor Callender * indicate that the 
absolute zero is 273°.! C. below freezing-point. This does 
not differ much from taking « = 0.003665 ns given by Rcgnault, 
for which the reciprocal is 272.8. In tin's work we shall take 
for the absolute temperature 

■ T » / + 273 0 centigrade scale. 

T «= l -I- 459 0 .5 Fahrenheit scale. 

These figures arc convenient and sufficiently exact, 

Relation of French and English Units. — For lire purpose ot 
conversion of units.from the metric system (or vlec versa) the 
following values may be used: 

one metre « 39.37 inches. 

one kilogram => 2.2046 pounds. 

Specific Pressure. — The normal pressure of the atmosphere 
is assumed to be equivalent to that of a column of mercury, 
760 mm. high at freezing-point. Now Rcgnault t gives for 
the weight of a litre, or one cubic decimetre, of mercury 13.5959 
kilograms; consequently the specific pressure of the atmosphere 
under normal conditions is 

l > 0 10,333 kilograms per square metre. 


Using the conversion units given above for reducing tM# 
specific pressure to the English system of units gives 

/>„ ■= 2116.32 pounds per square foot, 


which corresponds to 

14.697 pounds per square Inch, 

or to 

29.921 inches of mercury. 

It is customary and sufficient to use for the pressure of the 
atmosphere 14.7 pounds to the square inch. 

* Phil. Mag., Jnn., 1903. 
t M law ires do I'hist Util do franco, vol. xxl. 
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Specific Volumes of Gases.—From recent delcrmiimlttmx of 
densities of gases by I .ethic, Murley, unci Kuleigh ii appears that 
the most probable values of the specific volume of the commoner 
gases are 

VOI.UMKS IN cniic MKTRKS ill- ONK KII.IH iRAM. 

Atmospheric air. 0.7733 

. o. 7 y 5 H 

. o.byi/i 

. . 11.123 


Nitrogen . 
Oxygen . 
Hydrogen 


The corresponding quantities for Kuglish units are given in 
the next table. 

VOI.UMKS IN trine I-KMT (If (INK t'OUNIt. 

Atmospheric air , . la.jy 

Nitrogen . . . 1 j. 7*1 

Oxygen. it.ar 

Hydrogen. 178.3 

To these may be added the value for carbon dioxide, 0.506 
cubic* metre per kilogram or 8.10 cubic feel per pound; but 
as the critical temperature for ibis substance is about 31 0 C., or 
88° calculations by the equations for gases are liable to bo 
affected by large errors. 

Value of A\ The constant K which appears in the usual 
form of the characteristic equation for a gas represents the 
expression 

l*!?'a, 

V u 

The values for R corresponding to the French and the KiigHsh 
system of units may lie calculated us follows: 

l 

» 7 .f 

Knglislt units, U >• ~~~ .. c i t ^ 

• 19 1 <5 

Value of R for other gases may be calculated in a like manner. 


French units, H 


3 t ).37 


(fii) 

(da) 
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Solution of Problems. — Many problems involving the proper¬ 
ties of air or other gases may be solved by the characteristic 

equation 

pv = RT, 

or by the equivalent equation 

Mfl, 

T 7 ' 0 


which for general use is the more convenient. 

J11 the first of these two equations the specific pressure and 
volume to be used for English measures are pounds per square 
foot, and the volume in cubic feel of one pound. 

For example, let it be required to find the volume of 3 pounds 
of air at 60 pounds gauge-pressure and at too 0 F. Assuming a 
barometric pressure of 1.1.7 pounds per square inch, 


v m 5 . 3 .- 3 S .(- 159-5 -1- too) 
(14.7 -P 60) 144 


2.774 cubic feel 


is the volume of 1 pound of air under the given conditions, and 
3 pounds will have a volume of 

3 X 2.774 •» 8.322 cubic feet. 

The second equation 1 ms the advantage that any units may 
•be used, and that It need not be restricted to one unit of weight. 

For example, let the volume of a given weight of gas, at too® C. 
and at atmospheric pressure, be 2 cubic yards; required the 
volume at 200° C. and at 10 atmospheres. Here • 

JOV 1X2 

473 ~ 373 
'173 X 2 „ 

v ” jo x ~ ” °- 2 S 3 6 cubic yards. 

« 

Specific Heat at Constant Pressure. — The specific heal for 
true gases is very nearly constant, and may be considered to be 
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so for thermodynamic equations. Rcgnaull gives for the mean 
values for specific heal til constant pressure the following results: 


Atmospheric: air. > . o.a.i 75 

Nitrogen.. o.a.i.pt 

Oxygen. . 0.2175 

Hydrogen. 


Ratio of tho Specific Heats. - My a speciitl experiment on 
the adiabatic expansion of air, Rdnigen* determined for the 
ratio of the* specific heals of air, at constant pressure and al 
constant volume, 

H >Ji I ..J05, 

<» 

This value agrees well with a compulation to follow, which 
depends on the application of the laws of thermodynamics to a 
perfect gas, and also with a delerminulion from the theory of 
gases by f.ovef llmt the ratio for air should be 1 .*103. If the 
given value for this ratio la* accepted llie remainder of the work 
in this chapter follows without any reference to the laws of 
thermodynamics. 

Application of tho Laws of Thormodynamlcs. The preced¬ 
ing statements concerning the specific heals of perfect gases 
and their ratio would be satisfactory were it definitely determined 
by experiment that the specific heal al constant volume is as 
nearly constant ns is the specific heal at constant pressure. 
None of the experimental determinations (not even that by July ^ 1 
can be considered as satisfactory ns those for the specific heat 
al constant pressure; consequently there is considerable Impor¬ 
tance to be attached to the application of the laws of thermo¬ 
dynamics to the characteristic equation for a perfect gas, and, 
moreover, this application furnislu-s one of the most satisfactory 
determinations of the ratio of the specific heals. 

0 

* i’nugrnflnrfl'ft Ah utile H t v«l> cxklH, p. 58**. 
t Phil. sVa^ t July, 1 
t Proc. Jinyat Sve. , vn!. xH, \k j5j, iHKO, 
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II is convenient at this place lo make the application of the 
laws of thermodynamics by aid of equation (55), page 49. 


From the equation 
we have 


c,, — c v *=* 


A'J 


8 / 8 /’ 
Bv 8/1 


pv =• R T, 

8/ p 8/ v 

j-— c=s 4— • cer: — t 

8 i' R 1 Bp R 


c v — ■ A R 



•• • • (^l) 


This equation shows conclusively that if the characteristic 
equation is accepted the differences of the specific heals must be 
considered lo be constant, and if one is treated as constant so 
also must the other. Conversely, the assumption of constant 
specific heats for any substance is in effect the assumption of 
the characteristic equation for a perfect gas. 

The solution of equation (64) for the ratio of the specific 
heats gives 


—• sa -— 

c, _ AJi 

___ l 

*" x _ _ 

426.9 X 273 X 0.2375 


t .406. 


For those who have not read Chapter IV, the following deriva¬ 
tion of equation (64) may be interesting. In Fig. 26 let ab repre* 
sent the change of volume at constant pressure clue 
to the addition of heal c,Al- where At i.s the increases 
of lempcralurc ; and let cb represent the change of 
j pressure due to the addition of heal c„A/; if ac k 
an isothermal, the latter change of lempcralurc will 
ho equal to the former, but the heat applied will he less on account 
of the external work pAv (approximlely). Consequently, ■ 

Sf 

Cp — f p M /( p ^ » vlff, 
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the last transformation making use of the partial derivative 

Bv R 

ft // 

Thermal Capacities. — The values of the several thermal 
capacities for a perfect gas were derived on page i a and may lie 
written 

l ' ^ (<■,, ™ fv) ■ • ~ (<> - <v) ... (60) 

v T 

M ti — “ (c,, ft) ' 1 " " (f/i ■ r«) » » (67) 

w .(OH) 

* /> 

" tf'»> i f > .^ 


m 

t>i 






l,S ; 


the transformations in equations (66) and (67) being made by 
aid of the characteristic equation. 

General Equations.'—To deduce the general equations for 
gases from equations (1), (3), and (3), it is only necessary to 
replace the letters I, in, 11, anti 0 by their values just obtained, 
giving 

> A r J s //(> ,s ‘ r,,// 1 (r >' "* ° v tlv . (7o) 

4 4 t. C. r « v J v (lQ Cj(U 4 (f . e _ .(7 r) 


t/(7 t “ a t*u 


7 ’ 


tty I- c v - aV 


7 ’ 

v 


( 7 a) 


Isothermal Llnq. — The equation to the Isothermal line for 
a gas is obtained by making T a constant in the characteristic 
equation, so dial 

jtv «. /<?', /),v„ 

or 

«•» ..(73) 


I This equation will be recognized as the expression of Hoyle 'a 

f law. It is, of course, the equation to an equilateral hyperbola. 
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To obtain the external work during an isothermal expansion 
we may substitute for p in the expression 

W - J pilv 

from the equation to the isothermal line just stated, using for 
limits the final and initial volumes, v. t and v„ 



If the problem in any ease culls for the external work of one 
unit of weight of a gas, then v, and v a must be the initial and 
final specific volumes; but in nmnv eases the initial and final 
volumes arc given without any reference to a weight, and it is 
then sufficient to find the external work for the given expansion 
from the initial to the final volume without considering whether 
or not they are specific volumes. 

The pressures must always lie specific pressures; in the English 
system the pressures must lie expressed in pounds on the square 
foot before using them in the equation for external work, or, for 
that matter, in any thermodynamic equation, ' 

For example, the specific volume of air at freezing-point and 
at 14.7 pounds pressure per square inch is about 12.4 cubic feet? 
at the same temperature and at ay..| pounds per square inch th® 
specific volume is 6,2 cubic feet. The external work during 
an isothermal expansion of one pound of air from 6.3 to 12.4 
cubic feet is 

plV ' IoK *^ 

“ 2 9-4 X 144 X 6.2 log, ^18,190 foot-pounds. 

For example, the external work of isothermal expansion from 
3 cubic feet and 60 pounds pressure by tire gauge to a volume 
of 7 cubic feet is 

W » (60 + 14.7) 144 X 3 log,- 2 . « 

3 


27,340 foot-pounds. 
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In both problems the pressure per square inch is multiplied 
l)y x.|.| to reduce it to the square fool. In the lust problem the 
pressures are absolute, that is, they are measured from zero 
pressure; in the second problem the pressure by the gauge is 
60 pounds above the pressure of the atmosphere, which is here 
assumed to be jq.7 pounds per square inch, and is added to 
give the absolute pressure. In careful experimental work the 
pressure of the atmosphere is measured by a barometer and is 
added to the gauge-pressure. 

Isoenerglc Lino. -The isothermal line for a perfect gas b 
also the i.soenergie line, a fat ! that may be proved as follows: 
The heat applied during an isothermal expansion may be cal 
ciliated by making T a constant in equation (70) and then 
integrating; thus: 




r r*- 

1 i/t', 


0 ,, — r„) 7 ‘, log, ’, 
? 1 1 


or, substituting for 


i\, from equation (o.|), 


iQ ' ■ AM\ log. 




V 


( 7.0 


A comparison of equation (75) with equation (7.1) shows 
that the heat applied during an isothermal expansion is equiv¬ 
alent to the external work, or we may say that all the heal applied 
is changed into external work, so that the intrinsic energy is not 
changed. This conclusion is based on the assumption that 
the properties arc: accurately represented by the elmrurtermlie 
equation and that the specific heals are constant. As both 
assumptions arc approximate so also is tlu: eonelusion, as will 
appear in the discussion of (low through a porous plug. 

An interesting corollary of the discussion just given Is that 
an infinite isothermal expansion gives an infinite amount of 
work, 'f'hus the area contained between the ir> 
axis OF (Fig. 27), the ordinate <ib, and tbc 
isothermal line an extended without limit is 

IF »« />„v 0 log, — *■ to. 


Vo 


V 

v. 

I. 

Fill. i;. 
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This may also be seen from the consideration that if ) ieat t 
continually applied, and all changed into work, there will be a 
limitless supply of work. 

Adiabatic Lines. — During an adiabatic change— for exatn- 
pic, the expansion of a gas in n non-conducting cylinder — heat 
is not communicated to, nor abstracted from, the gas; conso- 
qucntly tlQ in equations (70), ( 7 t), and (73) becomes zero. 

From equation (72) 

V T 

9 *=> dQ *» c v — <)(> -| c — <lv. 

/> ' v ’ 


Cm V 



1 * 




The ratio C J of the specific heals may be represented by *, md 
the above equation may be written 



v*(> «»i v'py »» const.. 


. . . (76) 
• • • ( 77 ) 


This is the adiabatic equation for a perfect gas which is mast 
frequently used. If adiabatic equations involving other vaHii-* 
bios, such as v, and 7 \, arc desired, they may lie derived from 
equation (76) by aid of the characteristic equation, which /or 
this purpose may be written 


90 that 
and 


T 7 \ 


i 


b 


S351 





Tv' 






• ( 79 ) 


1 
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Or equations (78) and (79) nuiy be (ledum! directly from 
equation (70) ns equations (76) and (77) were from equation 

( 7 3 )- 

Tn like manner we may deduce from equation (71) 

t •-* * 


n> * - 




(80) 


or we may derive it from equation (76). 
To find (lie external work the equation 


W 



may be used after substituting for (> from equation (77) 




l\K. /_J_ 
« -- 1 W ,**" 1 



j.-(*)■-' 


.. t«i) 


In Fig. 28 the area between the axis Of', P 
the ordinate ha, and the ndinlmlle line (nr ex¬ 
tended without limit, becomes 


( u/ J’JH., \ 

k - - 1 ) 


c 



’• _ 1 


rm. 18. 


and not Infinity, ns ia the ease with the isothermal line, 

Here, as with (he calculation of external work during iso 
thermal expansion, specific volumes should lie used when tho 
problem involves a unit of weight; but work may lie calculated 
for .any given initial and final volumes without considering 
whether they arc specific volumes or not. The pressures are 
always pounds on the square foot for the English system. 

For example, the external work of adiabatic expansion from 
3 cubic feet and do pounds pressure by the gauge to tin* volume 
of 7 cubic feet !s 


W „ S 

'M05 - 1 } 



23,140 foot-pounds, 
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which is considerably less (hull the work for tlie corresfmndi 
isolhcrmal expansion. 

Attention should be called to the fuel that calculation* by 
method are subject to n considerable error from the fact 
the denominator of the coefficient contains tin: term * i 
(o o.<tos; if it bo ttdmltled that the lust figure is uncertain to (If 
oxlont of two unllSj the error of calculation becomes half n p* 
cent. 

Intrinsic Energy.—Since external work during «n ai 
expansion is done at the expense of the intrinsic energy, the 
obtainable by an infinite expansion cannot be ^renter than 
intrinsic energy. If it be admitted that stall on n 
changes all oi the intrinsic energy into external work we 
have 


( By ' I V y *■: 


Jii!k 


which gives a ready way of calculating intrinsic energy, te 
practice we always deal with dilTerences of intrinsic* energy, m 
that oven if there be a residual intrinsic energy uficr un 
adiabatic expansion the error of our method will be 
from an equation having the form 


\ 2?i /ij •« 


Mi 


Ml 


exponential Equation. —The expansions atul r 
of air and other gases in practice are seldom exactly iHiutu-rwal^ 
adiabatic! more commonly an actual operation in inicrm^irty 
between the two. It is convenient ant) usually sit ITW tens m 
represent such expansions by an exponential ecjimiinn, 

jrv* « /»,v t *. 

in which n has a value between unity and 1..105. Tltr (mm *t 
Integration for external work is the.* same as for that of 
expansion, and the amount of external work in initnwsr«ttg*t 
between that for adiabatic and that for isothermal 
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Change of temperature during such an expansion may he 
calculated by the equations 

. ( S S) 

.( 86 ) 


Tv n -• = 7 >»- 1 
Ll" 1 -» 

rp * = 7 >, » 


which may be deduced from equation (84) by aid of the char¬ 
acteristic equation _ ^ 

ns equation (79) is deduced from equation (76). 

If it is desired to find the exponent of an equation representing 
a curve passing through two points, as a l and a 2 | p 
(Fig. 29), we may proceed by taking logarithms 
of both sides of the equation 

M 1" = pp-'-A 

giving 


«i 


t 

JjL 


n log + log pi = n log v % + log p 2 , r ““ ,9 ' 

so that log Pi ■ log />, . 

log®,- log v,. (8/) 

For example, the exponent of an equation to a curve passing 
through the points 

Pi = 74-7. v i = 3. and Pi = 30 , v , = 7 , 

is log 74.7 — log -to 

n = — 1 ' —~— = 1.104. 
log 7 - log 3 

II should be noted that as n approaches unity the probable 
error of calculation of external work is liable to be very large. 
Entropy. — For any reversible process 

consequently from equations (70), (71), and (72) we have 

,, (It , , . dv 

d<p C, - + {c, - c v ) 


d<}> — Cj, ~ h ( C t — Cp) 


,, dp , dv 

a 9 —• c«-1- r„ —; 

p v 
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and, integrating between limit**, 


</> 3 - «/>, 

*« c, loga-m 1 i 
‘ 1 

(Oi ■ c v ) log, H? ^ 

v i 

. a 

<f>.j - c/>, 

- e,, log, :.' J ' 1 
‘ 1 

(<,, — log, t 

A, 

• (f 

<l>» - </>, 

*•■• < 0 1 

l>x 

'"ft ?■■■ 

• a 


which give ready means of calculating changes of entroi 
These equations give the entropy changes per pound, and arc 
be multiplied by the weight in pounds to give the change 
the actual conditions. ° 

For example, the change of entropy in passing from the pt 
sure of 74.7 pounds absolute per square inch and the volu 
of 3 cubic feet to the pressure of 30 pounds absolute and 1 
volume of 7 cubic feel in 



Since the pressures form the. numerator and denominator 
a fraction, there is no necessity to reduce them to the aqu 
foot, In this problem the pressures am] volumes arc taken 
random; they correspond to a temperature of M o° P., at 
initial condition. As lias already been said, there is scld 
occasion in practice for using the entropy of a gns. 

Comparison of the Air-Thermoinoter with the Absolute Set 
~In connection with the isodymunic line it was shown that' 
intrinsic energy is a function of the temperature only. T 
conclusion is deduced from the characteristic equation on 
assumption that the scale of tlu* air thermometer coincides w 
the thermodynamic scale, and it adonis a delicate method 
estmg the (ruth of the characteristic equation, and of compar 

rhr* f ur/'i n/ift 1 
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The most complete experiments for this purpose were made 
by Joule and Lord Kelvin, who forced air slowly through a porous 
plug in a tube in such a manner that no heal was transmitted 
to or from the air during the process. Also the velocity both 
before and beyond the plug "'as so small that the work due to 
the change of velocity could be disregarded. All the work that 
would be developed in free expansion from the higher to the 
lower pressure was used in overcoming the resistance of friction 
in the plug, and so converted into heat, and as none of this heat 
escaped.it was retained by the air itself, the plug remaining at a 
constant temperature. It therefore appears that the intrinsic 
energy remained the same, and that a change of temperature 
indicated a deviation from the assumptions of tin* theory of 
perfect gases. 

In the discussion of results given by Joule and Lord Kelvin* 
ia 1H5.1 they gave for the absolute temperature of freezing-point 
•> 7 .t °.7 ('• As the result of later experimental* they slated that 
the cooling for a dilference of pressure of too inches of mercury 
was represented on the centigrade scale by 

From these experiments and from other considerations con¬ 
cerning the constant volume hydrogen thermometer, Professor 
('nllenclnr lino determined that the most probable value for the 
absolute temperature of freezing point is 37.1°. 1 (’., as already 
given, and gives n table of corrections to the hydrogen ther¬ 
mometer to obtain temperatures on the absolute scale. As 
the correction at any temperature between — aoo° and H .150° 
C. is not more than tAh of a degree this is interesting mainly 
to physicists. The corrections for the air-thermometer at eon- 
slant pressure are somewhat larger, but approach i l <* of a degree 
only at 300° C. 

* PhIL Tran*. vr* 1 . rsllv, p. 
f JMtL vttil. rNI, p. 570. 
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Deviation from Boyle's Law.— Kurly experiments on (he 
permanent gases (as they were then known) indicated that 
there were small deviations evident to a physicist, but not of 
Importance to engineers.; but now that air is compressed to 
pressures as high as 2500 pounds per square inch, it becomes 
necessary to take account of such deviations in tmeinecriua 
practice. 

Perhaps the best conception of this subject, and of the four 
recognized slates of fluids, can he hud from a consideration of 
Andrews’ * experiments, which for the present purpose tire con* 
vcnJcnlly represented by his isothermal curves, which are repro¬ 
duced in Fig. 29a, together with the curves for air. Tlu* latter 
arc approximate hyperboire referred to the proper axes, that 
for zoro pressure being nearly the whole height of the diagram 
below the figure as it is drawn. At C., the isothermal for 
carbonic acicl shows a marked deviation from the hyperbola, m 
may be seen by comparison with the curves for air, or better 
from the fact that a rectangular hyperbola through P will |»t* 
through <>. On the other hand, the isothermal for 13“ 1 resem¬ 
bles that for steam, which is commonly known ns a saturated 
vapor whose pressure is constant m cmmlaM 
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Tlir knihmwd for ju.°i h dearly above (ho eritiuil tempera¬ 
ture auil dm-% not indicate a lii|tiofsu (ion, 

Tim wwral Male* of a lluiit may ho enumerated an 

IJijuif). 

Saturated va|Kir, im hiding mixtures nf lit[uid and vapor, 
j. Sup-rhea led vapir dmrui lerunl hy u larger volume limn 
saturated vapor fur a given lent perul lire mid pressure, 

.p ttiin; near iho critical temperature the deviation* from 
ll«yh* a a law are very larger, at higher temperature (hr 
deviations diminish and benune unimportant. 


Critical Tamptrittuim 

The following 

table of i rilknl 

tcm|« ruhirr^ anti u( Imilin^ 

|*oinis fit aintoHphrrh pressure h 

taken in pm from Weston's 

11 Theory tif Ilea 

. n K 

1. 


tUlttoR t'alnl. 

( iliua '\ ct«|*4*4l«<e(. 

HyilriWn 

J ^. n 7 

e. j.u/’s c. 

Njlrn|{rll . 

. ~t‘JM 

i .p) 

t hygen .. . 


- i iH.H 

Air . 

. , — l ui •*! 

— t „|a 

(arlHiu ini‘lU'\i<|r . . 

- 1 1}0 

-I.W.S 

C‘«rl«tn iljn'tlitf . . . 


i Jt.JS 

Sulphur illusMi' . , 

-to 

4 i *57.0 

Kllirr . . . 

M-% 


AUnljnl 

7*1 


t'iirlMin lii»ul|ihitlt 

•IVI 


Water . . 

irm 



Ptmalty at High PrMaure, II the unial mctlicah (given on 
page $#t (ur ihr olunort uf prnhlrrm Involving (ho properties 
tif gases, arc applied with very high pre^urt, errors Amounting 
In two or three j« r cent are liable to U* im urrrtl, owing In (ho 
deviation front Jtmlr\ Uw, In wimr canes, thin error may he 
ignored in engineering practice; in %umr cases the* error may In* 
Im hided in a prattU.il factor, a* will lie indimlrd In tltr design of 
air compressor*; and in other case* allowances must Ik- mmh* 
from the r%|«rrimrnul inform .it Uni furnWhrd hy Arnmgal, and 
which may Ur found in handoli and UnmMrin's Table**, 
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PERFECT CASKS 


Rontgen’s Experiments. — Direct experiments to determine 
k may be made as follows. Suppose that a vessel is filled with 
air at a pressure />„ while the pressure of the atmosphere Is /t*« 
Let a communication be opened with the atmosphere sufficient 
to suddenly equalize the pressure; then let it be closed, find 1*1 
the pressure p. t be observed after the air has again attained tlltt 
temperature of the atmosphere. If the first operation is suftV 
ciently rapid it may be assumed to be adiabatic, and we may 
use eejuation (77), from which 


„ Jdg h ~->K A> 

log v„ log v 


The second operation is at constant volume; consequently 
the specific volume is the same at the filial stale as after th» 
adiabatic expansion of the first operation, lhil the initial and 
final temperatures are the same; consequently 


i 


i 


V \l*l ^ 


.'. iog v„ - log v x - log l >, - log p» 


wliich substituted in equation (91) gives 

log ~ log p t 



I 

i 

\ 


Tl\| same experiment may be made by rarefying the vdt in 
the vessel, in which ease the sign of the second term cbuttpk 
Rontgen* employed this method, using a vessel cantiiMltg 
70 litres, and measuring the pressure with a gauge nuide &ri 
the same principle as the aneroid barometer. Instead of 
fng the pressure p a at the instant of closing the stopcock to be 
that of the atmosphere, he measured it with the same instrument* 
A mean of ten experiments on air gave 

k ™ 1,4053. 

* Pognudarff's An mien, vol. cxtvHI, p. 5 So. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Find llur weight of ,| c ulm- metres of hydrogen ill 30° C., 
and under llu- pressure of Koo mm. of mercury. Ans. 0.3/1 r kg. 

2. Find the- volume of 3 pounds of nitrogen ul a pressure of 
.15 pounds lo llu- square- inc h by llu- gauge and at Ho 0 I 1 ’. Ans. 

1 r.05. 

3. Find llu- Icmpernlttrc al which one kilogram of air will 
occupy one cubic- metre wlu-n al a pressure of 20,000 kilograms 
per square metre, Ans. .|io°C. 

4. Oxygen and hydrogen are lo be stored in tanks 10 inches 
in <1 mincler and 35 inelu-s long. Al a maximum temperature 
of no 0 F., the pressure must not exceed 250 pounds gauge. 

What weight of oxygen can be stored in one lank? What of 
hydrogen? Ans. Oxygen 2.21 pounds. Hydrogen 0.138 pound. 

5. A balloon of j 2,000 cubic feel capacity, weighing with car, 
occupant, etc., 6(15 pounds, is inflated with 9500 cubic feel 
hydrogen al 6o° F., the barometer reading 30 inches, Find 
the weight of the hydrogen and the [mil on the anchor rope; 
find also (he amount that the- balloon must be lightened (0 reach 
a height where llu- barometer reads 20 inches, and the tempera¬ 
ture is io° below zero Fahrenheit. Ans. Weight hydrogen 
50.4 peninds; pull on rope 12 pounds; balloon lightened 7.5 
pounds. 

6. A gas-receiver holds 14 ounces of nitrogen al ao° C., and '/v 
under a pressure of 39.6 inches of mercury. How many will it 
hold at 32 0 1 *., and cu the normal pressure of 760 mm.? Ana, 

15.18 ounces. 

7. A gas-receiver having the volume of 3 cubic feet contains 
half a pound of oxygen at 70° F. What is the pressure? Ana. 

29.6 pounds per square inch. 

8. Two cubic feet of air expand al 50° F. from a pressure 
of 80 pounds lo a pressure of 60 pounds by the gauge. What 
is the external work? Ana. 6464 foot-pounds. 

9. What would have been the external work had the air 
expanded adiabalically? Aim. 4450 fool-pounds. 
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io. Find the externa! work of 2 pounds of air which expand 
adiabalically until the volume is doubled, the initial pressure 
being 100 pounds absolute and the initial temperature ioo°F, 
Ans. 36,100 foot-pounds. 

u. Find the external work of one kilogram of hydrogen, 
which, starting with the pressure of 4 atmospheres and with the 
temperature of 500° C., expands adiabatically till the tempora- 
ture becomes 30° C. Ans. 489,000 m.-kg. 

12. Find the exponent for an exponential curve passing 
through the points p = 30, v = 1.9, and />, ® 15, 9.6, 

Ans. 0.4279. 

j. *, 13. Find the exponent for a curve to pass through the points 

r p = 40, v - 2, and p t - 12, v x = 6 , Ans. 1.0959. 

14. In examples 12 and 13 let p be the pressure in pounds on 
the square inch and v the volume in cubic feel. Find the external 
work of expansion in each case. Ans. 21,900 and ia,oto foot¬ 
pounds. 

15. Find the intrinsic energy of one pound of nitrogen under 
the standard pressure of one atmosphere and at freezing-point 

($ of water. Ans. 66,500 foot-pounds. 
f t -z 16. A cubic foot of air at,492.7° F. exerts 14.7 pounds gattgft 

'ft pressure per square inch. How much do its internal energy and 

v ^'. 4 /£< ? its entropy exceed those of the same air under standard COfldt* 
tions? Ans. 5052 foot-pounds; .00912 units of entropy. 

17. Find the increase in entropy 0/ 2 pounds of a perfect g&a 

during isothermal expansion at ioo° F. from an initial pressure t 
of 84.3 pounds gauge and a volume of 20 cubic feel to ft fiptl ■ 
volume of 40 cubic feel. Ans. 0.453. ’ '* ' 

18. A kilogram of oxygen at the pressure of 6 almospllcfw 
and at joo°C. expands isolhermally till it doubles its volume. 
Find the change of entropy. Ans. 0.0434. 

19. Twenty pounds of air arc healed at a constant pressure 
of 200 pounds absolute per square inch until the volume increswai 
from 20 cubic feet to 40 cubic feet. Find the initial and fttwl 
temperatures, live change in internal energy and the increase in 
entropy. How much heat is added? Ans. 80° and titans 
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increase of intrinsic energy 1,420,000 foot-pounds; increase in 
entropy 3.29; heat 2570 n.'r.u. 

20. Suppose a hol-air engine, in which the maximum pressure 
is 100 pounds absolute, and the maximum temperature is 6oo° F., 
to work on a Carnot cycle. Let the initial volume be 2 cubic 
feet, let the volume after isothermal expansion be 5 cubic feet, 
and the volume after adiabatic expansion be 8 cubic feet. Find 
the horse-power if lire engine is double-acting and makes 30 
revolutions per minute. Ans. 8.3 horse-power. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

SATURATED VAPOR. 

For engineering purposes steam is generated in a boiler which 
is partially filled with water, and arranged to receive licat from 
the fire in the furnace. The ebullition is usually energetic, fltul 
more or less water is mingled with the steam; but if there 18 £1 
fair allowance of steam space over the water, and if proper 
arrangements are provided for with drawing the steam, it will 
be found when tested to contain a small amount of water, usu¬ 
ally between half a per cent and a per cent and a half. Steam 
which contains a considerable percentage of water is passed 
through a separator which removes almost all the water. Such 
steam is considered to be approximately dry. 

If the steam js quite free from water it is said to be dry and 
saturated; steam from a boiler with a large steam space and 
which is making steam very slowly is nearly if not quite dry. 

Steam which is withdrawn from the boiler may be heated to a 
higher temperature than that found in the boiler, and is then s t\ld 
to be superheated. 

Our knowledge of the properties of saturated steam and other 
vapors is due mainly to the experiments of Rcgnault,* who 
determined the relations of the temperature and pressure, LllO 
total heat of vaporization, and the heat of the liquid for many 
volatile liquids. Since his time, Rowland’s determination df 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, gave a more exact dctcrml* 
nation of the specific heat of water at low temperatures, and 
recently Dr. Barnes has given a very precise determination of 
that property for water. Again, certain work by Knoblauch, 
Linde, and Klebe, has given us a good knowledge of the properties 

* MSntoires de I'lnslilut de France , etc., tome xxvl. 
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of superheated steam which can be extended to give the specific 
volume of saturated steam over a considerable range of temper¬ 
ature. At the time when the first edition of this work was pre¬ 
pared it appeared desirable to compute tables of the properties 
of saturated vapor, taking advantage of Rowland's work, 
and eliminating some uneerlaiatics due to the way in which 
Rcgmuill used his empirical equations in compulaling laities. 
As all this involved changes of sufficient magnitude to influence 
engineering compulations, it seemed necessary to quote the 
original data at length and to give compulations in detail. This 
Introduction to the chapter on saturated vapors was found to be 
somewhat confusing to students reading it for the first lime, and 
since the main points are now commonly accepted, this work is 
given only in the introduction to the “Tables of the Properties of 
Saturated Steam,” the reason for printing it being that it is not 
given elsewhere, tis the earlier editions have passed out of print. 

Recent correction of the absolute temperature of the freezing- 
point of water by Cnllcndnr and the determination of the specific 
Iteal of water by Barnes make it necessary to recompute the 
“Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam M which arc 
intended to accompany this book, and opportunity is taken to 
introduce further data, in those tables, and in addition a table 
has been prepared which will be found to greatly facilitate calcu¬ 
lations of adiabatic changes of steam and water. 

Pressure of Saturated Vapors. — Regnaull expressed the 
results of his experiments on the temperature and pressure of 
saturated vapors in the form of the following empirical equation, 

log p *=• a + ba n H- eft' .(94) 

where p is the pressure, 11 is the temperature minus the temper¬ 
ature /(, of the lowest limit of the range of temperature to which 
the equation applies, i.e.; 

tl i - if,. 

The constants for the above equation as applied to saturated 
steam have been recomputed and reduced to the latitude of 45 0 , 
and arc ns follow: 



mm. of mercury, 

log p <"* il •— * * f r^* 

tt ®* 

lag A « o.6it ?****> 

log c ^ "• i« 

lag nr « ~ 10 

log /? **» o. 1 

« •* / 

C, For steam from ioo° to aao** C. rxprr»aing the pressure In 
mm. of mercury, 

« " 5 * IS 7 *?<°i 
log fl «* o.*M 

log * 7.7416?$*! m* 

log <f « Q.QW * * ^! a *** 

log /? «* 0.00764 iftoi 
n «*■ i - lea 


For steam from 3a 0 to 31 i° R In |K»umls per square inch, 

fl «» 3 ,Oi 5 QC >6 

log h m 0 , 6 | 174 ^ 
log e « 8 . i^cm 10 
log a ** - 10 

log/?0.0038144 
« *» I - 31 


C,. For steam from aia° to 438“ F. in paunch [»cr square 
inch, 

« ■ 3 -743076 

log b «« o, 4 |iaoati i 

log c ** 7,7416ft — 10 
log or « g, 00856 iftji Id 

logjfl «*» o.004331H 

nm 1 -* 1 1 a 


Pressure of Other Vapors. — Rcgnault determined also the 
pressure of a large number of saturated vapors at various tem- 
pcraturcs, and deduced equations for each in the form of equa¬ 
tion (94}. The equations and the constants aa determined by 
him for the commoner vapors arc given in the following table: 




lop/ 

a 

4 


Alcohol. 

I.lhcr. 

Chloroform. 

Ciirlxm bfsui|>hklc . . 
Carbon UHrnclilorhle 

0 - bn * f- 
u 1* lu\ n - r/ 9 " 

<1 — tat’ 4 - • r/5r“ 
rf - fot* * * eft* 
a — /m* — (// 

5.. 1563038 
5,038629ft 

5.3253893 

5.. 1011662 
13.0962331 

►1,9809960 
0.000238,1 
3,9531281 
3., 1.105663 
9.1375180 

o.0|8S3<)7 

3.19063^0 
0,0668673 
0.3857386 
.1 .0674890 



lo« rt 

l°R 

1 “ 

Mmht, 

Alcohol . .. 

T.<M 7° 8 557 

T. 94 O 0 .|fis 

t 1- 30 

— 20 0 , *p i5o°C. 

Killer. 

0.0 H 5 J 75 

r.906877 

/ *}• 20 

— 20°, -)• 130 ° 0. 

Chloroform. 

f.OOy.l 

1,9868176 

/ — 20 

•I- 20°, + i6.|° C. 

Cnrlxm bisulphide . . 

T.9977628 

T« 9911907 

f “ 1 * 30 

- 20°, -1- J40° C. 

Oirbon tctrnchlorhlc , 

T.oyyjno 

1.9949780 

t -I- 20 

— 20°, iSft 0 C. 


Zcuner* slates tluil there is ft slight error in Regnaull’s cnl- 
ciilalion of the conslants for aceion, and gives instead 

log j> *w a — fax* -I* cfi*\ 

a 5,3085,119; 

, log ha " ™ *po,5313766 — 0.00361,18(5 

log efl* ■* -0.96,15333 - 0,0315593 J. 

Differential Coefficient ^.— l'rom the general form of 

Uv 

equation (94) we have t 

log. /> - a d- jj bn" -I- -g eft" .(95) 

M being the modulus of the common system of logarithms. 
Differentiating, 

pdi^ ir b loR * n ' ft " ’ l- ir c '° K * ^ ■ ft*' 

or, reducing to common logarithms, 

- An” + Bft\ 

p (tl 
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B, Fot o° to ioo° C., mm. o i mercury, 

log/i - 8.85C272Q ~ 10; 
log B - 6.69305 - 10; 
log nr, *» 9.996725828 — 10; 
log / 5 , «» 0.0068611» 

C . For ioo° to 220 0 C.» mm. of mercury, 

log A - 8.51951:58 - ioj 
log B - 6.3*1931 - to*, 
log or, =* 9.9974ii a 06 - 1 a; 
log /?, 0.0076418. 


English Units. 

B,. For 32 0 to 212 0 F., prmmls on the square Inch, 
log/I « 8.5960005 - 10; 
log B ** 6.43778 - IOJ 
log « 2 ■=> 9.998181015 - 10*, 
log & « 0.0038[34, 

» 

C r For 212 0 to 428° V pounds on iho squares Inch, 

log/l - 8.294343-1 “ 10 5 
log B «=< o. 09403 — to; 
log « 3 *» 9.998561831 — IOJ 
log p } - o,004,-154. 


It is to be remarked tlrnL ~ may be found approximately 
by dividing a small difference of pressure by the corresponding 
difference of temperature; that is, by calculating With tt 


table for even degrees of temperature we may calculate the 
value approx : matcly for a given temperature by dividing the 
difference of the pressures corresponding to tire next higher and 
the next lower degrees by two. 

The following table of constants for the several vapors named 
were calculated by Zeuncr from the preceding equations fat 
temperature and pressure of the same vapors: 









nrM’KKRNTIAr. COKPFK'IKNT - 1 - -f-. 

/» (ll 



St. 

i.M. 

n 

W (/| a°) 

1 

AloM. 

4 


- 1 . 17300 .JI “O.ooaoidl / 

~3 QQC 33 ?or — O 05005(5/ 

Kilter. 

-l* 

f *!* 

“ —0.00.1 T 331 / 

I. ,j£>r 6.396+0. or,15? 75/ 

Chloroform ...... 

• 1 * 1 


“* I,.l|iono— o.ooj.sHjf) / 1 

-j.oGf^ia.i-o.ot^iSid t 

Curl ion litoulpMlo . • • 

•!* 

1 * 

I.-J.VW 77 H—0. 0031 . 17 j t 

~3.051 to?n*-o.oofiftoo;j i 

Curtail icl me hlur lefts . . 

• 1 * 

*• 

*’ 1 .Mi iojH — 0 ,ooo.iH 8 o t 

— t ..iftia 105—0.0050330 / 

Accion .... , . . 


1 + 

r 

1 . jafiH.S O 03 (jt.|rt t 

1 — 1.13064sHj—o.oa 15SQ3 / 


Standard Temperature. - • It is customary in refer all calcu¬ 
lations for gukes to Clic standard conditions of the pressure of 
the atmosphere (760 nun. of mercury) and to the freezing-point 
of water. Formerly the freezing*point, was taken as (he standard 
temperature for water and steam as even now it is the initial point 
for tables of the properties of saturated vapors. lUil the investi¬ 
gation of the mechanical equivalent of heat by Rowland resulted 
in a determination of the specific heal of water with much greater 
delicacy than is possible by Regmmlt’s method of mixtures, and 
showed that freezing-point is not well adapted for the standard 
temperature for water. It has been the habit of physicists 
for many years to lake 15° C. as the standard temperature, 
and this corresponds substantially with f> 2° F., at which the 
English units of measure are standard. Professor Callendar 
recommends 20° C. as tlu* standard temperature which would 
make a variation of about 10*011 in the value of the mechanical 
equivalent of heal and in the specific heat of water. 

Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, — The most authoritative 
determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat appears to be 
that by Rowland,* from which the work required to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water from 62° to O3 0 F. is 

778 foot-pounds. 

This is equivalent to 

427 metre kilograms 

in the metric system. Since his experiments were made this 
important physical constant lias been investigated by several 

* * Proe. Am. Acad., vol. xv(N. S. vii), [879. 
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made after a recomparison of his thermometers. The conclu* 
sion appears to be that his results may be a little small, but tho 
differences are not important, and it is not certain that the con* 1 
elusion is valid. There seems, therefore, no sufficient reason for 
changing the accepted values given above. 

Heat of the Liquid. — The most reliable determination of the 
specific heat of water is that by Dr. Barnes,* who used an electrical 
method devised by Professor Callcndar and himself, and who 
extended the method to and below freezing-point by carefully 
cooling water without the formation of ice, to — 5 0 C. This 
method gives relative results with great refinement, and gives also 
a good confirmation of Rowland's determination of the median* 
ical equivalent of heat. Dr. Barnes reports values of the specific 
heat of water up to 95 0 C. In the following table his results nro 
quoted from o° to 55 0 C.j from 55 0 to 95 0 his results have been 
slightly increased to join with results determined by recompute 
ing Rcgnault's experiments on the heat of the liquid for water 
(which experiments range from no°C. to 180° C.) by allowing 
for the true specific heat at low temperature from Dr. Barnes's 
experiments. The maximum effect of modifying Dr. Barnes's 
results is to increase the heat of the liquid at 95 0 by one-tenth of 
one per cent, 

SPECIFIC HEAT OF WATER. 
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Heat of the Liquid. — The heal required to raise one unit of 
weight of any liquid from freezing-point to a given temperature 
is called the heal of the liquid at that temperature; and also at the 
corresponding pressure. Since Ihc specific heal for water varies 
we may obtain the heal of the liquid by integration as indicated 
by the equation n 

q~J c 


edi 




In order to use this equation it would be necessary to obtain 
an empirical equation connecting the specific heat with the 
temperature; such an equation has not been proposed and would 
probably be complex. Another method is to draw a curve with 
temperatures as absciss® and specific heats as ordinates and inte¬ 
grate graphically. The fact that the specific heal is nearly 
equal to unity at all temperatures and that consequently the heat 
of the liquid for the Centigrade thermometer is not very different 
from the temperature suggests the following method: 

LcL c « 1 *1* h 

when k is the difference between the specific heat and unity m 
any temperature, k being positive or negative as the ease inay be. 

1 lK ' n qeit+jhU .(97) 


which nmy be obtained by plotting values of k ns ordinates nnd 
integrating graphically, which will have the advantage that the 
required curve may be drawn to a large scaLc and give correspond¬ 
ingly accurate results. The values for the heat of the liquid for 
water in the "Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam ” were 
obtained in this way. 

The following table gives equations for the heats of the liquids 
of other substances than water, determined by RegnauU. t 
I IF. AT OP THE LIQUID. 

Alcohol . <1 •» 0.5.175.1 1 -t- 0.0011118 1 * 

+ o. 00000s ao(i<’ 

Kihcr.j ** o.jaoor I -I- 0.0002959 i 1 

Chloroform .f « 0.13135 i -I- 0.0000507 fl 

Carbon bisulphide , , , * ♦ ♦ * » * l } 0.33523/ -h 0.0000815 r 

Carbon UilrnchlorlUe.*• 0.19798f *)• 0.000090G t 

Aceton . q « 0.50643 t + 0,0003965 t 











X Jit 1 5|il:t im mui ivm uni • .. wj 

differentiation; for example, the specific IumI fur <‘Uoho| is 
c « 0.5.1754 l 0.003 J436 / t O.OOOOOtrfuH /’ 

Total Heat.—This term in defined ns the heal rewired to ! 
raise a unit <>( weight of water from freezing [mint lo a given | 
temperature, niul lo entirely evaporate it »«i tluit temperature. 

The experiments made by Regnnull were in I lu- reverse order} 
that is, steam was led from a boiler into the calorimeter and 
there, condensed. Knowing the initial and final weights of 
the calorimeter, the temperature of the steam, and the initial 
and final temperatures of the water in the calorimeter, he was 
able, after applying the necessary corrections, to calculate lire 
total heats for the several experiments. 

The results from these experiments arc represented hy the j 
following equations: I 

For the metric system, 

.// ** 606.5 *b Q.305 t .(W 

For the English system, 

IT « ioqi.7 I- 0.305 (/ - ... (09) 

An investigation of the original experimental results, 1 
allowing for the true apccffic heal of the water in the calorimeter, ’ 
showed that the probable erroYs of the method of determining 
the total heat were larger than the deviations of the true specific j 
heats from unity, llio value assumed by Kegnaull; and, further, 
it appeared that his equation represents our best knowledge of 
the total heal of steani There appears to Ik* no reason for 
changing this equation till new experimental value* shall lie 
supplied. The deviation of individual cx|jerimental results 
from corresponding computations by the equation is likely to be 
one in five hundred. There is further some uncertainty whether I 
the method of drawing steam from the boiler did not involve j 

some error due to entrained moisture. The best check upon I 

Rcgnault’s results is a comparison with Knoblauch's work on j 
superheated steam. { 




t >,: 


Regnaull gives the equations following for other liquids; 

Killer. 11 *» o*l +0.45 / — 0.00055556 d 

Chloroform.* 11 ** 67 o. 1375 ^ 

Carbon bisulphide . II 00 *!■ 0.14601 / — 0,0004123 1 2 

Carbon tetrachloride . II 52 *h 0,14625/ — 0.000172 t * 

Aceton. 11 ^ 140.5 I* 0.36644 l - 0.000516/* 

Heat of Vaporization. — If the heat of the liquid be sub¬ 
tracted from the total heal, the remainder is called the heat of 
vaporization, and is represented by r, so that 

r <=> II ~ q ....... (100) 

Specific Volume of Liquids. — The coefficient of expansion of 
most liquids is large as compared with that of solids, but it is 
small as compared with that of gases or vapors. Again, the 
specific volume of a vapor is large compared with that of the 
liquid from which it is formed. Consequently the error of neg¬ 
lecting the increase of volume of a liquid with the rise of temper¬ 
ature is small in equations relating to the thermodynamics of a 
saturated vapor, or of a mixture of a liquid and its vapor when 
a considerable part by weight of the mixture is vapor. It is 
therefore customary to consider the specific volume of a liquid 
o- to be constant. 

Tltc following table gives the specific gravities and specific 
volumes of liquids: 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES AND SPECIFIC VOLUMES OF LIQUIDS. 



Specific 

Omvliy 
compared 
with Wald 

nt 4 0 C. 

Specific Volume. 


Cublo Meirct. 

Cubic Teet. 

Alcohol. ... 

0.80635 

0 00 t 240 


Kihcr. . 

Chloroform. 

Carbon bisulphide. 

Cnrlion tetrachloride. 

Action , .... 

0.736 
••5 = 7 

1 ,3023 

3 .6320 
0,8) 

0 001350 
0.000655 

0 000774 

0.006)3 

0,00133 


Sulphur dioxide. 

T..I 330 

o.oootySt 

o.oni 

Ammonia. 

0.636.1 

0.001571 

0.0252 

Water. 

l 

o.oor 

0,01602 




























Experiments were made by Him* to determine me volumes 
of liquid at high temperatures compared with the volume at 
freezing-point, by a method which was essentially to use them 
for the expansive substance of a thermometer. 1 he results arc 
given in the following equations: 

SPECIFIC VOLUMES OF IIOT LIQUIDS. 


Water, 

lOO° C. 10 200° C. 
(Vol. at 4° =» unity.) 


v 


Lagariihtttiu 


i H* 0.000:0867875 / 
0.0000030073653 P 
4* 0.000000038730422 t * 

— 0.0000000000066457031 Z 1 


6.0361445 

4.4781863 
f " 15*34 IQ 
8.8235409 


16 

16 

30 


Alcohol, v 

30° C. to i6o° C. 

(Vol. at o° ■» unity.) 


Ether, v 

30° C. to 130° C. 

(Vol. at o° « unity.) 


1 -h 0.00073802265 Z 
4-0.00001055335 

— 0.000000093480843 r 

•H 0.00000000040413567 Z* 

1 + 0.0013480059 t 
4- 0.0000065537Z 1 

— 0.000000034490756P 

•h 0.00000000033773063 Z 4 


6.8685991 re 

3.03334(jj - 16 

3.9660517 *» 16 
0.6065378 — I© 

7.1399817 — tQ 
4.8164866 - 1* 
j. 5 , 47 70*8 ~ re 
o. 5385571 — re 


Carbon Bisulphide, 
30° C. to 160 0 C. 
(Vol. at o° *=* unity.) 


v 


1 4* 0.0011680559 / 

-h 0.0000016489598 t 1 
— 0.0000000008111906a t* 
-b 0,000000000060946589 i * 


7.0674636 — re 
4.3173 rej — re 
0.9091339 — re 
9•7^49494 -- » 


Carbon Tetrachloride, 
30° C. to 160 0 C. 
(Vol. at o° <=» unity.) 


v " 1 + 0.0010671883 l 

+ 0,000003565 1378 z 1 
— 0.000000014949381 z 5 
4 * 0.000000000085182318 i * 


7.0383409 — I« 
4 . 53*0763 - re 
3.174630* I« 
9.9303494 —‘ 


Quality or Dryness Factor.— All the properties of saturated 
steam, such as pressure, volume and heat of vaporization, depend 
on the temperature only, and arc determinable either by direct 
experiment or by computation, and arc commonly taken from 
tables calculated for the purpose. 

Many of the problems met in engineering deal with mixtures of 
liquid and vapor, such as water and steam. In such problems 
it is convenient to represent the proportions of water and steam 
by a variable known as the quality or the dryness factor; this 


* Annnlcs <lt Chtmh ct de Physiqua^ 1867, 










factor, x, is defined as that portion of a pound of the mixture 
which is steam; the remnant, i — x, is consequently water. 

Specific Volume of Wet Steam. — Let the specific volume of 
the saturated vapor be s and that of the liquid be <r; then the 
change of volume is s — <r = n on passing from the liquid to 
the vaporous stale. If a pound of a homogeneous mixture of 
water and steam is x part steam, then the specific volume may 
be represented by 

v = xs -\- (j — x) <r « xu + o- , . . , (ioi) 

where u is the increase of volume due to vaporization. 

Internal and External Latent Heat. — The heal of vaporiza¬ 
tion overcomes external pressure, and changes the stale from 
liquid to vapor at constant temperature and pressure. The 
external work Is 

p (s — a -) ■» pu, 

and the corresponding amount of heat, or the external latent 
heat, is 

A}> (s — <r) «• A pu. 

The heat required to do the disgregation work, or the internal 
latent heat, is 

p r — Apit .(102) 

General Equation. — In order to apply the general thermo¬ 
dynamic method to a mixture of a liquid and its vapor, it is 
customary to write a differential equation involving the tcm-^*‘ 
peraturc l, the quality x, the specific heals of water and steam c 
and It, and the heal of vaporization r; these three last properties 
are assumed to be functions of the temperature only. 

The principal result of the application of the general method 
to such an equation is a formula for calculating the specific 
volume 5, as wilt appear later, Following the general method, a 
special derivation of the formula for s will be given which may 
be preferred by some readers. 

When a mixture of liquid and its vapor receives heat there is 







in general an increase in inu lUHjjuaimu ui lilt ijuhiuu *v ml 
vapor and in the portion i — x of liquid, and there is a vaporlza- 
tion of part of the liquid. Taking c for the specific heat of the 
liquid and h for the specific heat of the vapor, while r is the heal 
of vaporization, we shall have for an infinitesimal change, 


w 


dQ = hxdl H- c (r — x) dl + rdx 


( 103 ) 


Application of the First Law. — The first law of thermo¬ 
dynamics is applied to equation (103) by combining il wilh 
equation (16), so that 


dQ = A(dE K pdv) — hxdl + c (1 — x) dl -j- rdx ; 


dE — ■7 [hx + c (1 — #)] dl + T - dx — pdv, 
A A 


Now v is a function of both t and x, as is evident from equation 
(101), in which u is a function of /; consequently, 

Bv Bv , 
dv = — dl + dx, 

iE - { [i* + C (. - *)] - f | j it + [i - p g] <kt. 

But E being expressed in terms of l and x gives 

frE _ &_E 
BiBx SxBi’ 

c j >+«(*-«)i-^ j - -#g). 


Bearing in mind that all the functions but x and v arc functions 
of t only, the differentiation gives 



6v 

6x 


“ if. 


anti 


8*v Sh 

s 7 sx = 


so that the above equation reduces to 

~ -I- c — h ■=» /t w 
r/f 


. . (104) 


Application of the Second Law. — The second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics makes 

t'Q „ 


for a reversible process, so that the general equation (103) may 
be reduced to 

« „ i£i£i'-=id *. 1 -l lx. 

T T J 


But 


8 3 <b S 3 <p 

878i " re* 

S //.v -!- c ( i — -v) j> _f, 

S- 7 * 2’ 

7 ’-—r 
h — c (It _ 

~ p 

(It j f 

••• ~fi +c ~ it “f ■ ■ 


005) 


First and Second Laws Combined. — The combination of 
equations (104) and (105) 8* VC3 


r - AnT & 


. . (iod) 





T-AT 


Special Method. —The preceding equation may be obtained 
by a special method making use of Iho 
p diagram abed in Fig, 30 which repro* 

scnls Carnot’s cycle for a, mixture of ft 
^ liquid and its vapor, the change o( 

0 temperature A T being very small. Lot 

a represent the volume of one pound of 

_ u_ water at the temperature T, and b the 

k,o. jo. volume of one pound of steam nt the sum 11 

temperature and pressure. The line d£ 
therefore represents the vaporization of one pound of water at 
constant temperature, involving the application of the heal of 
vaporization r, and the increase of volume 


where s and a- are the specific volumes of steam and water. By 
the second law of thermodynamics the efficiency of this cycle will 
be 


r - (T — AT) 
'T 


a r 

T ' 


so that the heat changed into work will be 


rAT 

T 


But by the first law of thermodynamics this heat Is equivalent 
to the external work, which in this ease is approximately equal 
to the increase of volume u multiplied, by the change of pressure 
A fi\ consequently, 

rAr . 

A t ” P * 

or, at the limit as AT approaches zero, 


1 


r = AuT&. 
dt 













Specific Volume and Density. —The most important result of 
the application of the methods of thermodynamics to the prop¬ 
erties of saturated vapor is expressed by equation (106), which 
gives a method of calculating the specific volume; thus, 

+ + - . Uof) 

il 

The numerical value of <r for water for French units is 0*001, 
and for English units is ~ = 0.016, nearly. The density, or 
weight of a unit of volume, is of course the reciprocal of the 
specific volume. 

It is of interest to consider the degree of accuracy that may be 
expected from this method of calculating the density of saturated 
vapor. The value of r depends on II and <7, the total heat and the 
heat of the liquid; the latter is now well known, but the total heat 
is probably in doubt to the extent of and may be more. The 
absolute temperature T appears to be better known and may be 
subject to an error of no more than or ; and the mechan¬ 
ical equivalent of heat ~ is perhaps as well determined as the 
absolute temperature. The least satisfactory factor in the 
expression is the differential coefficient , which is derived by 

differentiating one of the empirical equations on pages 78 and 79. 
It is true that the resulting equations on pages 79 and 80 afford a 
ready means of computing values of the coefficient with great 
apparent accuracy, but some idea of the essential vagueness of 
the method may be obtained by comparing computations of the 
specific volume of saturated steam at 2i2°C., a point for which 
either equation B L or equation C t will give the pressure as 14.6967 
pounds per square inch. The specific volume by aid of equation 
(107), using equation B { for determining the differential coefficient, 
is 26.62, while the differential coefficient from equation C l gives 
26.71; the discrepancy is about ; or if the mean 26.66 be taken 
as the probable value, either computed value is subject to an 
error of & W 



Experimental Determinations of Specific Volume. — My far tho 
best direct determinations of the specific volumes of saturated 
steam arc those reported by Knoblauch, l.inde, nnd KJcbc, as 
expressed by their characteristic equation for superheated steam, 
given on page iio. These experiments determined the pr®. 
surcs for various Icmpcrnlurca at constant volume, and the 
results were so treated as to give the volume nl saturation by 
cxtcrpolation with great certainly. The following i-* a com¬ 
parison of specific volume determined liy them ami volumes com* 
puled by equation (107). 

j 

SPECIFIC VOLUMES OF SATURATE!! STEAM. I 


Hy Knoblauch, Lhufe t atttl Kbl*. 



Volume Cat. M. 


Volume I'll. M. 


1 

1 Ynlem M. 

Tempos 



Temper* 

- 


Temper' 


. 

aturo. 

Kxptrl* 

Com- 

aiure. 

Rxperl* 

Com* 

aiure. 


[ 


mental. 

lulled* 


medial, 

puled, 




loo 

1.67.1 

1.665 

Uo 

o.66qo 

0.66aj 

1<V» 

«WI 



1.4^0 

1 . 41 * 

135 

0.5833 

0-5747 

1A* 

t* 

0 Ijijj 

110 

1.211 

1.313 

MO 

0.5<K)l 

0 . 50 ji 

170 

«* 3 

0.H»l 

TI S 

I.O37 

1.037 

M 5 

0.4466 

0.4405 

• 7 S 

».Jl|0 

o.«n 

120 

0.8923 

O.8836 

r S° 

O.39JI 

Q . 3880 

ifci 

* irjun 

0 .HJ 4 

»*5 

O.7707 

O.7617 

ISS 

0.3470 

O..H 38 

. . . 

■ 1 1 

... 


Nature of the Specific Heata, •— In tlic application of the gen* j 
oral thermodynamic method on page 88 the term h is intro* j 
duccd to represent tho specific heat of saturated steam, and there j 
is some interest In the determination of the true nature of llik j 
property, which clearly cannot be a specific heat at constant 
pressure,nor a specific heat at constant volume,since both pressure 
and volume change with the temperature. 'Hie specific heal of 
the liquid c properly is affected by tire same consideration, but j 
as the increase of volume is small and is neglected in thermo. ] 
dynamic discussions, the importance of the consideration is much ,1 
less. The specific heat h of saturated vapor is llu* amount of j 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of one pound of the j 
vapor one degree, under the condition that the pressure? shall ] 










increase with the temperature, according to the law for saturated 
vapor. 

Equation (105) gives a ready way of calculating the specific 
heat for a vapor, for from it 


h = 



r 


T 


Now r may be readily expressed as a function of i y and then 
by differentiation may be determined. For steam 


r ~ II — q ~ 606.5 + °-305 * ~ [?i + c (7 — l x ) ], 


in which t { is the temperature at the beginning of the range, as 
given by the table on page 80, within which l may fall. There- 
fore 


dt ‘ 


°*3°5 - c > 


<and 


°'3°5 -J,' 


For other vapors the equations, deduced from the empirical 
equations for q and H on pages 83 and 85, arc somewhat more 
complicated, but they involve no especial difficulty. 

The following tabic gives the values of h for steam at several 
absolute pressures: 

SPECIFIC HR AT OF STRAM. 

Pressures, lbs. per &q. p 5 50 100 200 300 

Temperatures, 1 ° F. . . . 162.3 280.9 327.6 381.7 417.4 

Specific heat, h . -1.30 —0.93 —0.82 —0.70 —a.63 


The negative sign shows that heat must be abstracted from 
saturated steam when the temperature and pressure are increased, 
otherwise it will become superheated. On the other hand, 
steam, when it suddenly expands with a loss of temperature and 
pressure, suffers condensation, and the heat thus liberated sup¬ 
plies that required by the uncondensed portion. 






iiirn ’ vmnixi mis (.uiuhihiuii ^ f 

a cylinder with glass sides, whcrt’t»|«»n ihe ilrar Mtumtcd steam I 
suffered partial condensation, as indicated hy the formation o( g I 

cloud of mist. The reverse of |hK cnj« r imrrit domed that sicaitt i 

docs not condense with sudden roropresAimi, a"* *huwn by Ca*te, I 
Ether has a positive value for A. A<* the theory indicates, g, f 

cloud is formed during sudden corn predion, Imi not d wring sud* I 

den expansion. ' 

The table of values of h for steam d«m*> a notable decrease 1 
for higher temperatures, which imlicnir* a |min« of inversion at 
which It is zero and above widt h A is |*t*diivr, hut the tempera* 
lure of that point cannot he determined from our r* peri mental | 

knowledge. For chloroform the | taint of Inversion was nilctt* I 
laied by Cazin t to be i33°..|8, anti determined rx|terimrntallybjr \ 
him to be Ijctwccn 125° and ui> a . The di»re|«*iuy U mostly \ 

due to the imperfection of the npjmralu^ uwd, which sulwtitutfid j 

finite changes of considerable magnitude for the indefinitely 
small changes required by the theory. 

Isothermal Linos. --.Since the pressure of saturated vapor U a 
function of the temperature only, the Uathmnad line of a mixture j 
of a liquid and its vapor is a line of constant prnmurc, parallel to 
the axis of volumes. Steam expanding from the boiler into the 
cylinder of an engine follows such u line; Own i«, the Meam-llne j 

of an automatic cut-off engine with ample parts is nearly parallel j 

to the atmospheric line. 

The heat required for nn increase of volume nt constant press¬ 
ure is 

Q » r (.v, - «,) .(to8) 

in which r is the heat required to vnpcrlxc one pound of liquid, 
and .v, and x t arc the initial and final qualities, so that .v, — 
is the weight of liquid vaporized. 

Ihc external work done during an isothermal expansion Is 

W ™ p (v, - v t ) - pit (x t - , . . , (icx;) 

* ^tillelin de la Socltit huh r/<? .WuIIwhm, cxttlll, 
t Comptes rendus de I'Acadtmte des Sulmm, Utl. 





Intrinsic Energy, — 01 the heal required to raise a pound of 
any liquid from freezing-point to a given temperature and to 
completely vaporize it at that temperature, a part q is required 
to increase the temperature, another part p is required to change 
the state or do disgrcgalion work, and a third part A pa is required 
to do the external work of vaporization. Consequently for com¬ 
plete vaporization we may have, 

Q -» A (5 + / -j- W) — q p + Apu = 71 . 

For partial vaporization the heat required to do tire disgrega- 
lion work will be xp, and the heal required to do the external 
work will be Apx/t. Therefore the heal required Lo raise a pound 
of a liquid from freezing-point Lo a given temperature and to 
vaporize x part of it will be 

Q — q -I- xp -|- A pxtc ~ A (E -|- W ) 

where E is the increase of intrinsic energy from freezing-point. 
It is customary lo consider that 

E = ~ (xp -f- q) .(no) 

represents the intrinsic energy of one unit of weight of ft mixture 
of a liquid and its vapor. 

Isoenergic or Isodynamlc Lines. — If a change of a mixture 
of a liquid and its vapor lakes place at constant intrinsic energy, 
the value of /swill be the same at the initial and final conditions, 
and 

q 2 ~ q, -h — x t p t = o . . . .(hi) 

which equation, with the formula 

v 3 <= x 3 n t + o-j v t = x t H t -f- <r , . , , (na) 

enable us to compute the initial and final volumes. If desired, 
intermediate volume corresponding lo intermediate temperature 
enn be computed in the same way, and a curve can be drawn 
in the usual way with pressures and volumes for the coordinates. 

For example, if a mixture of A steam and tV water expands 




isocncrgicaHy from 100 poumla nlwolMir absolute, 

the final condition will lw 

<7, — a, + .v t Pi 397.9 — jH* .5K i 2;!U*_fi2iS _ nMM 
*» « b - lu - w - ^ * JJ(| o. m , 

The initial and final specific volume* are 
V , • Xi N, + O' « O.Cj (,(..|OJ[ — o.oth) *■ 0.01 ft - .*.064; 

v, ■■ a*,Mj T <f ™ o.q^qj (jft.«s o.a 1M * 0.01ft - 74.54. 

The converse problem requiring the procure iorm|Kinding to 
a given volume cannot be solved directly. The only method 
of solving such a problem is to iiMumr a prolmblr final pressure 
and find the corresponding volume; lluit. if netewary, assume 
a new final pressure larger or smaller a* may l*e required, and 
solve for the volume again; and so on until flu* desired degree 
of accuracy is obtained, 

This method docs not give an explicit equation connecting the 
pressures and volumes, but It will be fount! on trial that« curve, 
drawn by the process given above cun be represented fairly well 
by an exponential equation, for which the rxjKinmi can be 
determined by the method on page ft ft. 

Having given or determined the initial and final volumes, the 
exponential equation may be determined, and then the external 
work may be calculated by the equation 


W 


j pdvm ±tSuj , j 


For example , the exponent for the equation representing the 
expansion of the above problem is 

» - . j°R*i . rJ°g i» „ ,. a|[> 

log V, - log V v log 34.54 - lag i.qft.1 
and the external work of expansion Is 





























Since there is no change in the intrinsic energy during an 
isoenergic expansion; the external work is equivalent to the heat 
applied. Thus in the example just solved the heat applied is 
equal to 

100,000 -r 778 = I2(J B.T.U. 

There is little occasion for the use of the method just given, 
which is fortunate, as it is not convenient. 

Entropy of the Liquid.—Suppose that a unit of weight of a 
liquid is intimately mingled with its vapor, so that its tempera¬ 
ture is always the same as that of the vapor; then if the pressure 
of the vapor is increased the liquid will be healed, and if the 
vapor expands the liquid will be cooled. So far as the unit of 
weight of the liquid under consideration is concerned, the pro¬ 
cesses are reversible, for it will always be at the temperature of 
the substance from which it receives or to which it imparts heat, 
i.c., it is always at the temperature of its vapor. 

The change of entropy of the liquid can therefore be calculated 
by equation (37), 



which may here be written 

»-/*-/?.<“* 

On page 83 it is suggested that the specific heat of water for 
temperature Centigrade may be expressed as follows: 

c = 1 + k 

where k is a small corrective term that may be positive or negative 
as the case may be. Using this correction, equation (113) may 
be written 

•Si+fT 


• . (114) 






1 he nrst icrjii cun iwiuu/ w wv 

second term, which is small, am be determined graphically, so 
that the expression Tor entropy of water becomes 

B » log,--?,- *!• / k . .(itj) 

in *'/, l 

The columns of entropy of water in the tables were determined 
in this manner. 

In tthc discussion of entropy on page 31 it was pointed out 
that there is no natural zero of entropy corresponding to the nbso- 
lute zero of temperature. It is customary to treat the freezing* 
point of water as the zero of entropy both for thill liquid and 
for other volatile liquids; some Ikiuitls therefore have negative 
entropies at temperatures below freezing-point of water in the 
appropriate tables of their properties. 

For a liquid like ether which has the heal of the liquid repre¬ 
sented by an empirical equation, 

q » 0.52901 / -|- 0.000 3 Q 59 

the specific heat is first obtained by differentiation, giving 
c «■ 0.52901 -h 0,0005918 /. 

Then the increase of entropy above that lor the freezing-point of 
water may be obtained by aid of equation (1x3)1 which gives for 
ether with the French system of units, 

61 = X3 | a 5 2 9 °i + 0,0005918 (T - 373) | yi 

**• $m, fm (° : 367o~ +0.00059181//); 

0.0005918 (T - 373) *|- 0.3O70 log, JLj 

3 n 

0 =- 0.0005918 l + O.367O 10g ( 


. . (I l6) 


































For temperatures below the freezing-point of water, equation 
(n6) Rives negative numerical results. 

Other liquids for which equations for the heat of the liquid 
arc given on page 83, may be treated in a similar method. 

Entropy duo to Vaporization. — When a unit of weight of a 
liquid is vaporized r thermal units, equal to the heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion, must be applied at constant temperature. Treating such 
a vaporization as a reversible process, the change of entropy may 
be calculated by the equation 

<f> — </> 0 «=< 

} *■ 

This property is given in the “ Tables for Saturated Steam,” 
but not in general for other liquids. 

Entropy of a Mixture of a Liquid and its Vapor. — The increase 
in entropy due to healing a unit of weight of a liquid from freez¬ 
ing-[joint to the temperature t and then vaporizing x portion of 
it is 


where 0 is the entropy of the liquid, r is the heat of vaporization, 

f 

and T is the absolute temperature. For steam may be taken 

from the tables; for other vapors it must usually be calculated. 

For any other stale determined by and l y we shall have, for 
the increase of entropy above that of liquid at freezing-point, 



The change of entropy in passing from one state to another 
is 


•f> — 


T T, 


(117) 


When the condition of the mixture of a liquid and its vapor 
is given by the pressure and value of x, then a table giving the 
properties at each pound may be conveniently used for this work. 





n 


gives 


x.r 


i *, 

* x 


l\ 


. (US). 


When (he initial atnte, determined by x, a™ 1 (, !>„ is known 

and the final temperature <„ or (he tm«l V^c p the final 
value a, may be found by equation <««»>- 1 hr hl "“ l ant| lmal 

volumes may be calculaled by the equations 

r. «-» ami, I «■ and <-• v,»j i a . . . (M9I 


Tallies of the properties of saturated vaj«»r mmmuidy give the 

specific volume s, but 
* ,i - w V «, 


The value of cr for water is 0,016, and for other liquids will bo 

found on page 85. . . . 

For example, one pound of dry steam at 100 l*umds absolute 

pressure will have Ihe values 

l t *» 337°/) K.| T| 88.;,o, 0 \ — * v i "" *• 

If (he final pressure is 1$ pounds absolute, we have 
( 3 - at3°,o l'., r 3 « 965.1, 0 X “* 0.JMJ} 
whence 

+ 0-1733 OT * 0 -3‘*t3i 

,v s « 0.89.1. 


The Snillal and final volume* are 

U, *» S, «® .)..}0 

v-j ™ x d it a (■ ff 33.q. 

Problems In which the initial condition anti the final lent- 
perature or pressure arc given may be solved directly by uid of 
the preceding equations. Those giving the final volume Instead 













mat ions. An equation to an adiabatic curve in terms of p ami v 
cannot be given, but such a curve for any particular ease may 
be constructed point by point. 

Clausius and Rankine independently and at about the same 
time deduced equations identical with equations (117) and 
(118), but by methods each of which differed from that given 
here. 

Rankine called the function 


the thermodynamic function ; Clausius called it entropy. 

In the discussion of the specific heat h of a saturated vapor, it 
appeared that the expansion of dry saturated steam in a non¬ 
conducting cylinder would be accompanied by partial conden¬ 
sation. The same fact may be brought out more clearly by the 
above problem. 

On the other hand, h is positive for ether, and partial conden¬ 
sation lakes place during compression in a non-conducting 
cylinder. 

For example, let the initial condition for ether be 

/, ** jo° C r, <=> 93.12, 0 «=> 0,0191, .v, ■=» i, 

and let the final conditions be 

/, ® 120 0 C., r % a* 72.26, 0 2 0.2045*, 

then d* 0.6191 **» * -I* 0 . 30 . 15 , 

* 283 393 

and A’ a « 0.724. 

Equation (xt8) applies to all possible mixtures of a liquid and 
its vapor, including the ease of x t *= o or the ease of liquid with¬ 
out vapor, but at the pressure corresponding to Lite temperature 
according to the law of saturated vapor. When applied to hot 
water, this equation shows that an expansion in a non-conduct¬ 
ing cylinder is accompanied by a partial vaporization. 
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Thcrc is some initial slate of the mixture such that the vain® 
of x shall be the same at the beginning and at the end, though ft 
may vary at intermediate states. To find that value make#, « 
,r t in equation (u8) and solve for .v,, which gives 


The value of a*, for steam to fulfil the conditions given varies j 
with the initial and final temperatures chosen, 1ml in any ewe it j 
will not be much different from one half. It may therefore (w I 
generally slated that a mixture of steam and water, when f 
expanded in a non-conducting cylinder, "'ill show partial con. j 
densation if more than half is steam, and partial evaporation If 
more than half water. If the mixture is nearly half water ead ] 
half steam, the change must be investigated to determine whether 
evaporation or condensation will occur; but in any case the j 
action will be small. i 

External Work during Adlaballc Expansion. — Since no h«al \ 
is transmitted during an adiabatic expansion, all of the tnirin* 
energy lost is changed into external work, so that, by eoMitea. j 
(uo), 

W •> 22 , - /j, » ~ (//, - q, | ,v|p, - .v. . (ud| j 


For example, the external work of one pound of dry steam 111 
expanding adiabatically from too pounds to 15 pounds absolute 
is 

• ^“778 (397-9 ~ 181.8 -I- i X Hoa.8 ~ 0.89,1 X 8gaJ) 
W » 130.2 X 778 « 93,500 foot-pounds. 

Attention should be called to (be unavoidable defect of lift 
method of calculation of external work during adiabatic 
sion, In that it depends on taking the difference 0/ qutndfo 
which arc of the same order of magnitude. For example, On 
above calculation appears to give four places of significant fijptto,. 


































while, as a mailer of fact, the total heal II from which p is derived 

is aflcclcd by a probable error of —or perhaps more. Both 
the quantities S 00 

?i -I- *,/>, and q 2 -I- x 3 p 2 

have a numerical value somewhere near 1000, and an error of 
is nearly equivalent to two thermal units, so that the probable 

error of the above calculation is nearly two per cent. For a 
wider range of temperature the error is less, and for a narrower 
range it is of course larger. This mailer should be borne in 
mind in considering the use of approximate methods of calcula¬ 
tions; for example, the temperature-entropy diagram to be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

The adiabatic curve cannot be well represented by an expo¬ 
nential equation; for if an exponent be determined for such a 
curve passing through points representing the initial and final 
slates, it will he found that the exponent will vary widely with 
different ranges of pressure, and still more with different initial 
values of x; and that, further, the intermediate points will not be 
well represented by such an exponential curve even though it 
passes through the initial and final points. 

This fad was first pointed out by Zeuner, who found that the 
most important element in determining n was .v,, the initial con¬ 
dition of the mixture, lie gives the following empirical formula 
for determining which gives a fair approximation for ordinary 
ranges of temperature: 

« «■ 1.035 *1* 0.100*1. 

There docs not appear to be any good reason for using an 
exponential equation in this connection, for all problems can be 
solved by the method given, and the action of a lagged steam- 
engine cylinder is far from being adiabatic. An adiabatic line 
drawn on an indicator-diagram is instructive, since it shows 
to the eye the difference between the expansion in an actual 
engine and that of an ideal non-conducting cylinder; but it can 


















be nuciugenuy uniwn u>nj .. ™ 

general purposes llic hyperbola w Ihf Ik-hI aim- fur comparlioa 
with the expansion curve of un indicatordiagram, for the reason 
that it is the conventional curve, and near enough to the curve 
of the diagrams from gotxl engines to allow a practical engineer 
to guess at the probable behavior of nrv engine* from the diagram 
alone. It cannot in any sense be considered as the theoretical 
curve. 

Temperature-Entropy Diagram, If the entropies of the 
liquid and the entropies of vaporization for Meant arc plotted with 
temperature for ordinates we get a ilirttfrnm 30a; very com* 

mostly iilwdute temperatures 
arc taken in drawing thodift. 
grant in order to emphasize 
lilt* rflle played by absolute 
lempcrautreH in the deter* 
ntittaiion of the efficiency of 
Carnot's eyt le. It would seem 
better to take the temperature 
by the centigrade or the Fnh» 
mtlicit iheritumtcicr, as they 
are the tinsls of steanwablcs, 
and the icmpcraiurc-cniropy diagram la tlte equivalent of such a 
table. 

Now the entropy of a mixture containing a: j«irl steam is 

^ + x 

so that the entropy of a mixture containing x pari of steam can 
be determined by dividing the line such «s dv (which represents 
the entropy of vaporization) in the proper ratio. 


It is convenient to divide the several lines like ab and de into 
tenths and hundredths, and then, if an ndinbnilc expansion la 


























represented by a vertical line like be, the entropy at c may be 
determined by inspection of the diagram. Conversely, by noting 
the temperature at which a given line of constant entropy crosses 
a line of given quality we may determine the temperature to 
which it is necessary to expand to attain that quality, a determina¬ 
tion which cannot be made directly by the equation. 

When a temperature-entropy diagram is used as a substitute 
fora “Table of the Properties of Saturated Steam,” it is custom¬ 
ary to draw the lines of constant quality or dryness factor, and 
other lines like constant volume lines and lines of constant heat 
contents or values of the expression 

xr -I- q, 

the use of which will appear in the discussion of steam-engines 
and steam-turbines. 

To get a series of constant volume lines we may compute the 
volume for each quality jVj CSI , 1 IJ La 5 L 3 , 3, etc., by the 
equation 

V XU -I- a, 

and since the volume increases proportionally to the increase In 
.v, we may readily determine the points on that line for which 
the volume shall be whole units, such as 2 cubic feet, 3 cubic feet, 
etc. Points for which the volumes are equal may now be con¬ 
nected by fair curves, so that for any temperature and entropy the 
volume nmy readily be estimated. 

Curves of equal heat contents can be constructed in a similar 
way. 

If desired, a curve of temperatures and pressures can be drawn 
so ilml many problems can be solved approximately by aid of (he 
compound diagram. 

At the back of this hook a tempera lure-entropy diagram will 
he found which gives the properties of .saturated and superheated 
steam. It is provided with a scale of temperatures at either 
side, and a scale of entropies at the bottom, while there is a scale 
of pressure at the right. 












To solve a problem like that on page i oo, Li\, lo find the quality 
after an adiabatic expansion from too pounds absolute to tj 
pounds absolute, and the specific volume* at the initial and final 
states, proceed as follows: 

From the curve of temperatures and pressure's, select the tom- 
pcrnlurc line which corresponds to 100 pounds ntul note where It 
cuts the saturation curve, because it is assumed that the ateam Is 
initially dry. The diagram gives the entropy ns approximate!)! 
1.61, Note the temperature line which cuts the temperature- 


pressure curve at 15 pounds, and estimate the value of x from Ife 
intersection with the entropy line i.6ij by this method the valutf 
of x is found lo be about 0.89. In like manner the volume may 
be estimated lo be about 23.4 cubic feel. 

Temperature-Entropy Table. — Now that the computation of 
isocntropic changes has ceased to be the diversion of students 
of theoretical investigations and has become the necessity of 
engineers who are engaged in such matters as the design of 
steam-turbines, the somewhat inconvenient methods which wore 
incapable of inverse solutions, have become somewhat burden- 
some. A remedy has been sought in the use of temperatures 
entropy diagrams just described. Such a diagram to Ire really 
useful in practice must be drawn on so large a scale as to be very 
inconvenient, and even then is liable to lnck accuracy. To meet 
this condition of affairs a temperature-entropy table Ims been com¬ 
puted and added to the “ Tables of the Properties of Suturalwl 
Steam.” In this table each degree Fahrenheit from 18o° to 430° 
is entered together with the correspondIng pressure. Thom 
have been computed and entered in the proper columns the 
following quantities, namely, quality x, heal contents xr -f q, and 
specific volume v, for each hundredth of a unit of entropy. 

In the use of this table it is recommended to take the nearest 
degree of temperature corresponding to the absolute pressure 
if pressures are given. Following the line across the table select 
tmt column of entropy which corresponds most nearly with Iho 
initial condition; the corresponding initial volume may be read 
ircclly. Follow down the entropy column lo the lower temper. 
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alure and then find the value of .v and the specific volume. The 
external work for adiabatic expansion may now readily be found 
' by aid of equation (120), page 102. As will appear later, the 
problems that arise in practice usually require the heal contents 
and not the intrinsic energy, so that properly has been chosen 
in making up the table. 

For example, the nearest temperature to 100 pounds per square 
inch is 328° F.; the entropy column 1.59 gives for x, 0.995, which 
indicates half of one per cent of moisture in the steam. The corre¬ 
sponding volume is <1.39 cubic feet. The nearest temperature to 
15 pounds absolute is 213° F., and at 1.59 entropy the quality 
is 0.888 and the specific volume corresponding is 23.2 cubic 
feet. 

Jf greater accuracy is desired we must resort to interpolation. 
Usually it will be sufficient to interpolate between the lines for 
temperature in a given column of entropy, because the quantity 
that must be determined accurately is usually the diflercnce 

••Vi '1- 9, ~ (V, -h ?,) 

and this difference for two given temperatures q and q is very 
nearly the same if taken out of two adjacent entropy columns. 
A similar result will be found for the dilTercnce 


A "i/ 5 i H* 9 1 ~~ ($)Pi 'I* l/j)> 


if computed for values of x found In adjacent columns. 

Another way of looking at this matter is that one hundredth 
0/ a unit of entropy at 330 pounds corresponds to one per cent 
of moisture. 

Evidently this table can be used to solve problems in which 
the final volumes are given, or, as will appear later, to determine 
intermediate pressures for steam-turbines. 
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EXAMPLES. 

/ i. Waicr til too® I’’, is fed in ei U»ilrr in which the pressuri; J? 
iao pounds alwtoluic |icr square inch. H«w much heat must 
be supplied lo rvapornlc rnrh jmund ? Am, 11 r8 
s 3. One |K»uml wet steam at 150 j»mm<l. slwilute occupier i,j 
cubic feet. What per rent of moisture to firearm? Whal (1 % 
“quality" of the steam? An*. 17.1 per *r«t «f moisture##* 
,8aq. 

t 3. A |kiuiuI of steam and water at 1 no f**«unds praam* fc 
0.6 steam, What U the Increase uf entropy above that of wat^K 
3a 0 K,? Ans. 

. .|. A kilogram of 1 hlnmfnrm at too** l*. h o K vapor, Whjl t* 
the Increase of entropy 11 time that of tlu- liquid at o'* C, ? ^ 
0.1959* 

I. 5. The Initial ronifition of a mixture •»< water and siraat fo 
/ «• 330" K„ v - o.H. What is the final 1 onditlom after idklnlfc 
expansion lo 3ij** I*. 5* Ans. 0,71, 

! 6, The initbil cnmlitiun of a mixture nf steam and water h 
3000 mm., x o.q. Kind the condition after an adiabatic en pm, 
aion («two mm, Arts. 0.83d. 

7. A ruble foot of a mixture of water artel steam, x «> o 4 ,k 

under the pressure of 60 pound* by the gauge. Kind Its volume 
after it expands adial«uicalty till thr (irraure U reduetd It# 
pound# by the gauge; also the external wmk of rtpofttfam. A#. 
3.68 ruble feet and foot {kiutuU. #>.<« 

8. Three pounds of a mixture of straw and waitf it 1# 
pounds absolute pressure occupy ,|.n rubfe fend, Um mi 
heal must be added to double the volume m the Mine 

and what is the change of Intrinsic energy ? Aru. rotif Miftf 
75o,.|oo foot pounds. h’‘ > i 

9. Kind the intrinsic energy, hmt contents and volaffe4 
5 pounds of n mixture of water and steam which to lb per (Mt 
Rtwim, the pressure bring mo pound* ttbwdtjir. An*, folrfttsfe 
® w Sfi 3,710,000; heat contents, 5095 n.r.t*.; cwlmne, iweaBi 
feet. 
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10. Three pounds of water arc heated from 6o° F. and e vapor- < 

ated under 135.3 pounds gauge pressure. Find the heal added, 
and the changes in volume, and intrinsic energy. Ans, Heat 
added, 3490 u.t.u.; increase in volume, 8.99 cubic feel; intrinsic 
energy, 2,520,000. •< -* 

11. A pound of steam at 337°.7F. and 100 pounds gauge 
' pressure occupies 3 cubic feet. Find its intrinsic energy and its 

entropy above 32 0 F. Ans. Intrinsic energy, 718,000; entropy, 
I- 33 6 * 

12. Two pipes deliver water into a third. One supplies 300 
gallons per minute at 70° F.; the other, 90 gallons per minute at 
200 0 F. Whai is the temperature of the water after the two 
streams unite ? Ans. ioo 0 F. 

13. A test of an engine with the cut-oil at 0.106 of the stroke, 
and the release at 0,98 of the stroke, and with 4.5 per cent clear¬ 
ance, gave for the pressure at cut-off 62.2 pounds by the indicator, 
and at release 6.2 pounds; the mixture in the cylinder at cul-oiT 
was 0,465 steam, and at release 0,921 steam. Find (1) condition 
of the mixture in the cylinder at release on the assumption of 
adiabatic expansion to release; (2) condition of mixture on the 
assumption of hyperbolic expansion, or that pv />,!/,; (3) the 
exponent of an exponential curve passing through points of cut¬ 
off and release; (4) exponent of a curve passing through the initial 
and final points on the assumption of adiabatic expansion; (5) 
the piston displacement was 0,7 cubic feel, find the external work 
under exponential curve passing through the points of cul-oiT and 
release; also under the adiabatic curve. Ans. (1) 0.47a; (2) 
0-524; (3) « “ 0.6802; (4) n « 1.0589; (5) 3093 and 2120 foot¬ 
pounds. 





CHAPTER VII. 

SUPERHEATED VAPORS. 

A dry and saturated vapor, not in contact with the liquid 
from which it is formed, may be heated to a icmpcraluro greater 
than that corresponding to the given pressure lor the afttttie 
vapor when saturated; such a vapor is said to be superheated. 
When far removed from the temperature of saturation, such ft 
vapor follows the laws of perfect gases very nearly, but near the 
temperature of saturation the departure from those laws \s toe 
great to allow of calculations by them for engineering purpose 
All the characteristic equations that have been proposed, 
have been derived from the equation 

f)V ivr } 

which is very nearly true for the so-called perfect gases lit mod¬ 
erate temperatures and pressures; it is, however, well known 
that the equation docs not give satisfactory results at very high 
pressures or very low temperatures. To adapt this equation to 
represent superheated steam, a corrective term is added to the 
right-hand side, which may most conveniently be assumed to 
be a function of the temperature and pressure, so that calcula¬ 
tions by it may be made to join on to those for saturated StCftOl. 

The most satisfactory characteristic equation of this sort fo 
that given by Knoblauch,* Linde, and Klcbc, 

pv = BT- p(i -i- ap) [C (32?)'-2)] . . (in) 

in it the pressure is in kilograms per square metre, v te In 
cubic metres, and T is the absolute temperature by lh& 


* M itteil ungen fiber I'orschmf*sorbeiUn 9 clc.. Heft 2i> $. 33» 1005. 
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centigrade thermometer. The constants have the following 
values: 

B = 47.10, a = 0.000002, C =* 0.031, D ~ 0.0052. 

In the English system of units, the pressures being in pounds 
per square fool, the volumes in cubic feel per pound, and the 
temperatures on the Fahrenheit scale, we have 

<=85.85 T— />( 1 -1-0.00000976/0^~' 32 £> 2 °? —0.0833) (122) 

The following equation may be used with the pressure in 
pounds per square inch: 

0.5962 T—p (1 +0.0014 /') 2° _ 0,0833^ . (123) 

The labor of calculation is principally in reducing the cor¬ 
rective term, and especially in the compulation of the factor 
containing the temperature. A table on page 112 gives values 
of this factor for each five degrees from ioo° to 6oo°I\; the 
maximum error in the calculation of volume by aid of the table 
is about 0.4 of one per cent at 336 pounds pressure and 428° F.; 
that is at the upper limit of our table for saturated steam. At 
150 pounds and 358° F., which is about the middle range 
of our table for saturated steam, the error is not more than 0.2 
of one per cent, which is not greater than the probable error of 
the equation itself under those conditions. At lower pressures 
and at higher temperatures the error tends to diminish. 

The following simple equation is proposed by Tumlirz* 

fn> ■"» BT — Cp .(124) 

where p is the pressure in kilograms per square metre, v the 
specific volume in cubic metres, and T the absolute temperature 
centigrade. The constants have the values 

B •** 47.10 C ** 0,016, 

based on the experiments of Knobinuch, Linde, and Klcbe. 

* Moth, Notunu. Kf, Whn, t 1899, II11 S. 1058. 
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In the English system with the pressure in pounds per square 
fool nnd the volumes in cubic feel, for absolute temperatures 
Fahrenheit, 

pv ~ 85.85 T - 0.35(1 p .(i*5) 

This equation has a maximum error of 0.8 of one per cent as 
compared with equation (131). 


TAIII.K I. 

Values of I lie hie In r 15 ?.'®'???. 0.0833. 


'Tomperaluro. 

Value 

ToinptmUiiro, 

Value 

Temperature, 

Value 

TimporA lure. 


F(*hr, 

Abi. 

Factor, 

Febr, 

Ab*. 

Feclor, 

Ft* hr. 

Ab«. 

Feci or* 

Fibr. 

AUi, 














300 

650 .s 

0**141 

300 

759.5 

Q.aOo 

400 

859.5 

0* *53 

500 

959.5 


aos 

66.1. s 

0.419 

3°5 

761-5 

0*353 

405 

864.5 

a. 140 

505 

96-I.5 


210 

669.5 

0.417 

310 

76*1 -5 

o.a-17 

-MO 

86-1.5 

0.145 

$1° 

969.5 


3 '5 

67 -I.S 

0.405 

3 r 5 

774.5 

0.340 

415 

87-1-5 

0.141 

515 

974*5 


330 

679-5 

0.395 

330 

779-5 

0.334 

420 

879.5 

0.1.^8 


979*5 


335 

68.1.5 

03«5 

335 

7 « 1 S 

0,338 

4*5 

884-5 

a. i 4 h 

5*5 

904.S 


330 

689.5 

0*375 

330 

7 « 9 -S 

0.333 

430 

889.5 

0,131 

530 

98,,. 5 


a .15 

69 <|.S 

o* 3^5 

335 

794-5 

o.aiO 

435 

894.5 

0,127 

535 

994*5 


2*10 

699.5 

°- 3 S^ 

3*10 

799-5 

0.31 1 

4 10 

8 -J 9-5 

0. WJ 

540 

999.5 


*4$ 

7 °*l *5 

0.307 

315 

HO.I.5 

0.305 

445 

00 - 1.5 

0. 1 30 

545 

1004*5 


250 

7095 

0336 

350 

809.5 

0.300 

4 JO 

009.5 

0.117 

55 ° 

io« 9.5 


3 5 S 

71 - 1-5 

o. 3 3 9 

355 

fiu. s 

0.195 

455 

or.1.5 

a. 113 

555 

1014,5 


260 

7 > 9-5 

0.330 

360 

819.5 

0.190 

460 

019.5 

0 , 1 TO 

560 

10JQ.5 


365 

79 - 1 $ 

o.3ra 

36S 

814.5 

o.i8j 

4^5 

034,5 

0.107 

5*5 

1014. j 


370 

7 S 9.5 

0.301 

370 

819-5 

0. t8o 

470 

03'). 5 

0.104 

57 ° 

ioj 9*5 


ns 

73 -t -5 

0.396 

375 

854.5 

0 *t 7 S 

475 

9345 

0.101 

575 

■° 34 *S 


300 

739 -S 

0.388 

380 

859-5 

0.171 

480 

039-5 

o.ooH 

S»o 

i°30*$ 


S 8 5 

7 - 14-5 

0.381 

3*5 

8 - 14-5 

0.166 

4*5 

011.5 

o.c*)5 

5«5 

1044.5 


300 

7-195 

0.374 

30 0 

8 - 19-5 

0.163 

490 

W .5 

0.093 

59 ° 

104*7,5 


3 95 

754.5 

0.367 

395 

85-1-5 

0.158 

495 

954*5 

; O.CXjO 

505 

i°S 4*5 



Specific Heat. — Two investigations have been made of tfoft ! 
specific heat of superheated steam at constant pressure, one by I 
Professor Knoblauch* and Dr. Jakob and the other by ft* | 
fessor Thomas and Mr. Short; f the results of the latter’s invm> ! 
tigation have been communicated ‘for use in ibis book to \ 
anticipation of the publication of the completed report. 

* Millollungen liter PortehutigtarMlen, Itefi 36. p. ia>. 
t Thesis by Mr. Short, Cornell UnlverUiy 
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Professor Knoblauch’s report gives the results of the inves¬ 
tigations made under his direction in the form of a table giving 
specific heals at various temperatures and pressures and in a 
diagram, which can he found in the original memoir, and lie 
also gives a table of mean specific heals from the temperature of 
saturation to various temperatures at several pressures. This 
latter table is given here in both the metric system and in the 
English system of units. 

SPECIFIC HEAT OF SUPERHEATED STEAM. 

Knoblauch and Jakob 


/ Kg per SqCih 
/ Lbs per Sq lit. 
it Cent. 
ft Fulir* 

1 

99* 

310 ° 

2 

38.4 

130 ° 

348 ° 

4 

5 f, -9 

><13° 

i«o° 

o 

ft 5-3 

i S 8® 

3 16 

8 

113.8 

l6q° 

10 

143.3 

m° a 

35 ° 

13 

170.6 

187° 

3 ^ 8 ° 

14 

tgg.i 

JIS 

16 

337 5 
300 ° 
30 J° 

IB 

156.0 

30 6° 

403° 

30 

38.1,4 

an 0 

.|U° 

Kftlir. 

3 ( 3 ° 

Cenl. 

loo 0 

0.163 











303® 

< 5 °° 

0.4G3 

0..17S 

0*515 

. . . 

. . . 

... 

. . . 



... 

, . . 


300 ° 

0.463 

°- ‘175 

0, $02 

°* 53 ° 

O.56O 

o .597 

0.635 

0 ii 

• . . 

• « . 

. • . 

483° 

350 0 

0.463 

0.474 

0.495 

0.514 

0.533 

o -553 

0.570 

0.609 

0-635 

0,664 

573 ° 

3 00° 

0.464 

o- ‘175 

Q. 4 Q 3 

°* 5°5 

0.517 

0.530 

0.5,11 

0.550 

O.56I 

0.573 

0 . 5 8 5 

66a° 

35 °° 

0.468 

o..m 

0*193 

0503 

0.512 

0.533 

0.539 

0.536 

0-543 

°' 55 ° 

0.557 

753 ° 

4 00° 

\o-m 


0.494 

0.504 

0.513 

C.520 

O.536 

0.531 

°-S 37 

0 ' 5 ‘t 3 

0.547 

. . .. 


1 . ^ 

- 











The construction of this table is readily understood from the 
following example: — Required the heat needed to superheat a 
kilogram of steam at 4 kilograms per square centimetre from 
saturation to 300° C. The saturation temperature (to the nearest 
degree) Is 143 0 C.; so that the steam at 300° is superheated 157° 
and for this Is required the heal 

157 X 0.493 to 77.2 calorics. 

The experiments of Professor Knoblauch were made at 3, 4, 
6, and 8 kilograms per square centimetre; tho remainder of the 
table was obtained from the diagram which was extended by aid 
of cross-curves to the extent Indicated. Within the limits of 
the experimental work the table may be used with confidence. 
Extcrpolatcd results arc probably less reliable than those 
obiaincd directly by Professor Thomas. 
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The following table gives the mean specific heat of super¬ 
heated steam as measured on a facsimile of Professor Thomas's 
original diagram without cxlcrpolation, 


SPECIFIC HEAT OF SUPERHEATED STEAM 
Thomas and Short, 



PrcMure Lb», per Sq, In. (Absolute.) 

Superheat Fahr. 

6 

15 

SO 

50 

100 

200 

400 

20 ° 

o-S3 6 

0.5*17 

0.558 

0.571 

0.598 

0.631 

0. 649 


0.523 

0.533 

0.54a 

°* 5S5 

0.575 

0. Coo 

0 . 6ai 

100° 

0.503 

0.512 

0.534 

°* S37 

0.557 

0.581 

o .599 

150° 

O.486 

0.406 

0.508 

0.523 

0.544 

0.567 

0.585 

200° 

0.471 

0.480 

0.404 

0.500 

0.583 

0 ' 5 $<* 


250 0 

0.456 

0.466 

0.481 

0.406 

0.533 

0546 

0.564 

3OO 0 

0.442 

°.‘1S3 

0.468 

0.484 

0.5M 

0-537 



Here again the arrangement of the table can be made evident 
by an example: — Required the heat needed to superheat steam 
100 degrees at 200 pounds per square inch absolute. The mean 
specific heat from saturation is 0,581, so that the heat required " 
is 58.1 (hernial units. 

Total Heat. — In the solution of problems that arise in engi¬ 
neering it is convenient to use the total amount of heat required 
to raise one pound of water from freezing-point to the tempera¬ 
ture of saturated steam at the given pressure and to vaporize 
it and to superheat it at that pressure to the given temperature. 
This total heat may be represented by the expression 

■ => q + r + e,, (/ — 0 ■ 

where t is the superheated temperature of the superheated 
steam, l t is the temperature of saturated steam at the given 
pressure p, and q and r arc the corresponding heat of the liquid 
and heat of vaporization. The mean specific heat c } , may 
usually be selected from one of the given tables without inter- 
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polation, as a small variation does not have a very large 
effect. 

The total heat or heat .contents of superheated steam in the 
temperature-entropy table were obtained by the following 
method. From Professor Thomas’s diagram giving mean 
specific heats, curves of specific heats at various temperatures 
and at a given pressure were obtained, and the curves thus 
obtained were faired after a comparison with curves constructed 
with Professor Knoblauch’s specific heats at those temperatures. 
These curves were then integrated graphically and the results 
checked by comparison with his mean specific heats. 

Entropy. — By the entropy of superheated steam is meant 
the increase of entropy due to heating water from freezing-point 
to the temperature of saturated steam at the given pressure, to 
the vaporization and to the superheating at that pressure. This 
operation may be represented as follows: 



r T cpdi 

Jr. r 


in which T is the absoluLc temperature of the superheated steam, 
and T 4 is the temperature of the saturated steam at the given 

pressure; 0 and — may be taken from the “ Tables of Saturated 

J j 

Steam.” The last term was obtained for the temperature- 
entropy tabic by graphical integration of curves plotted 

with values of ^ derived from the curves of specific heats at 

various temperatures just described under the previous section. 

If the temperature-entropy table is not at hand, the last term 
of the above expression may be obtained approximately by divid¬ 
ing the heat of superheating, by the mean absolute temperature 
of superheating. 

This may be expressed as follows: 

a - -o _ 

i (t + I,) + 459-5 
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where t is the temperature of the .superheated steam, t, is the 
temperature of saturated steam at the given pressure, and c, is 
the mean specific heal of superheated steam. 

If this method is considered to be too crude, Die computation 
can be broken into two or more parts. Thus if is an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, the increase of entropy due to superheat¬ 
ing may be computed as follows: 

. - V _ [ c v' O •— Si il ih ~ Q 

i Oi + O + 45<M i ( l + *i) 'I- 4S9-S 

where c p ' is the mean specific heat between t, and l { , nnd c lt " is 
the specific heat between I, and /. This method may evidently 
be extended to take in two intermediate temperatures and give 
three terms. 

Adiabatic Expansion. — The treatment of superheated steam 
in this chapter resembles that for saturated steam in that it docs 
not yield an explicit equation for the adiabatic line. If the 
steam were strongly superheated during the whole operation it 
is probable that the adiabatic line would be well represented 
by an exponential equation, and for such case a mean value of 
the exponent could be determined that would suffice for engi¬ 
neering work. But even with strongly superheated steam at 
the initial condition the final condition is likely to show moisture 
in the steam after adiabatic expansion, or, for that matter, after 
expansion of the steam in the cylinder of an engine or in a steam- 
turbine. 

Problems involving adiabatic expansion of steam which is 
initially superheated can be solved by an extension of the method 
for saturated steam, and this method applies with equal facility 
to problems in which the steam becomes moist during the expan¬ 
sion. The mast ready method of solution is by aid of the tempera¬ 
ture-entropy table, which may be entered at the proper pressure 
(or the corresponding temperature of saturated steam) and the 
proper superheated temperature, il being in practice sufficient to 
take (he line for the nearest tabular pressure and the column . 
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lowing the nearest degree of superheating. Following down 
ic column for entropy to tlu* final pressure, the properties for 
ic final condition will he found; these will be (he heat cou¬ 
nts, specific volume, and either the temperature of superheated 
earn or the quality .v, depending on whether the steam remains 
ipcrhcalcd during (lie expansion or becomes moist. 

If the external work of adiabatic expansion of steam initially 
ipcrhcalcd is desired, it can he had by taking the difference of 
e intrinsic energies, The heal equivalent of intrinsic energy 
moist steam is 

xp -I- q « x (r -- A fill) -I* q -> .vr )■ q — A pxu, 

id of this expression the quantity at -I- q may he taken from 
c temperature-entropy table, and the quantity A fix it can 
: determined by aid of the. steam table. In like manner the 
at contents of superheated steam 

q T r T J c,,dl 

rich is computed and set down in the temperature-entropy 
blc may be made to yield the heal equivalent of the intrinsic 
ergy by subtracting I he heal equivalent of the external work 
vaporising and superheating the steam 

Afi (r «•), 

icrc v is the specific volume of the superheated Hlenm. This 
ithod is subject to some criticism, especially when (ho steam 
not highly superheated, because some heal will lie required 
do the disgrcgalion work of superheating. Fortunately the 
mter part of problems arising in engineering involve the heat 
[Rems, so that this question is avoided, 

Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. - One of the most interesting 
d important applications of (lie theory of superheated vapors 
found in the approximate calculation of properties of certain 
utile liquids which arc used in rrfrlgerating machines, and for 
ich we have not sufikienl experimental dnin to construct tables 
the manner explained in the chapter on saturated vapors. 
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For example, Rcgnaull made experiments on Ihc pressures 
of saturated sulphur dioxide and ammonia, but did not de¬ 
termine the heal of the liquid nor the total heat. He did, 
however, determine some of the properties of these substances 
in the gaseous or superheated condition, from which it is pos¬ 
sible to! construct the characteristic equations for the super¬ 
heated vapors. These equations can then be used to make 
approximate calculations of the saturated vapors, for such equa¬ 
tions arc assumed to be applicable down to the saturated con¬ 
dition. Of course such calculations arc subject in a considerable 
unknown error, since the experimental data are barely sufficient 
to establish the equations for the superheated vapors. 

The specific heat of gaseous sulphur dioxide is given by 
Rcgnaull* as 0.15438, and the coefficient of dilatation ns 
0.0039028. The theoretical specific gravity compared with air, 
calculated from the chemical composition, is given by Landoll 
and Bdrnsictn f as 2.21295. (imelin { gives (he following 
experimental determinations: by Thomson, 2.222; by Berzelius, 
2.247. The figure 2.23 will lie assumed in this work, which 
gives for the specific volume at freezing-point and at atmospheric 
pressure 


v o 


■^x 2 Z 32 0.347 cubic metres, 

2.23 


The corresponding pressure and temperature are 10,333 and 
273° C. 

At this stage it is necessary to assign a probable form for the 
characteristic equation, and for that purpose the form 

pv = BT — Cp a ...... (125) 

proposed by Zeuner lias commonly been used, and it is con¬ 
venient to admit that it may take the form 

pv ta —j 1 a T — Cp“ .... 


* Mdntoircs de Plnsttiut <lo France, tome xxl, xxv|, 
f Physikalhche-clicmUcha Tabelhu, 

X Wuu'a irunstnifon, p, 280, 


. (n6) 
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The value of the arbitrary constant a may be determined 
from the coefficient of dilatation as follows. The coefficient 
of dilatation is the ratio of the increase of volume at constant 
pressure, for one degree increase of temperature, to the original 
volume; so that the preceding equation applied at o° C. and at 
3° C. gives r 

pQ V 0 ~ ~f" a T0 CPo 


a. 
v 0 I 


p 0 v 1 — a 7 ! C p 0 a ; 


Vi - Vp = Cjl JL- , 
v 0 A p 0 v 0 

The value of a obtained by substituting known values in the 
above equation is 0.212. Now as a appears in both the first and 
the last terms of the right-hand side of equation (126), a con¬ 
siderable change in a has but little effect on the compulations 
by aid of that equation. As will appear later an assumption 
of a value 0.22 for a will make equation (126) agree well with 
certain experiments on the compressibility of sulphur dioxide, 
and it will consequently be chosen. If now we reverse the process 
by which a was calculated from the coefficient of dilatation, 
the latter constant will appear to have a computed value of 
0.004, which is but little different from the experimental value. 

To compute C wc have 

0.15438 X 426.9 X 0.22 = 14.5, 
and the coefficient of p a is 


M X 2 73- 19333 x °* 347 . 

-0,22 

io 333 

so that the equation becomes 

pv - 14.5 T — 48 p°' n ♦ 
Rcgnault found for the pressures 

p x « 697.83 mm. of mercury, 
p 2 — 1341.58 mm. of mercury, 
and at 7°.7 C. the ratio 

= 1,02088. 

p 2 v 7 


48 nearly; 


• . • (127) 
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Reducing the given pressures lo kilograms on the square 
metre, and the temperature lo the absolute scale, and applying 
to equation (127), we obtain 1,016 instead of the experimental 
value for the above ratio, 

Rcgnaull gives for the pressure of saturated sulphur dioxide 
in mm, of mercury, the equation 

log/’ Jtsj (t bn " - C/ 9 "; 

ft ■» 5,6663790; 
log b - 0.4793.125; 
log c « 9.1659563 - 10; 

)og« 9.9972989 — 10; 
log P *» 9.98729002 — 10; 

It w / *p 28° C, 

Applying equation (95), page 76, to this ease, 

An " + /f/5"; 

log « « 9,9972989; 
log p «■ 9.98729002; 
log/I ensa 8.6353146; 
log J 3 ™ 7 . 994538 a; 
it M / -I- 38 ° C. 

The specific volume of saturated sulphur dioxide may be 
calculated by inserting in equation (137) for the superheated 
vapor the pressures calculated by aid of the above equation. 
The results at several temperatures are ns follows: 

l — 30° C. 0 -I- 30° C. 

s 0,8393 0.3356 0.0835 

AndrdefT * gives for the specific gravity of fluid sulphur dioxide 
M336; consequently the specific volume of the liquid is 

<r 0,0007. 

* Ann. Ghent . Vharw., *859. 
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The value of r, the heat of vaporization, may now be ntltu 
lated at the given tcmj)cmlmTS by equation (106), |«ige 8q, 

r •« A » 

in which » =» s ~ <r, 

The results arc 

l _ 3 o° C. o T ja a C. 

r 106.9 97.60 'P-S-l 

Within the limits of error of our method of calculation, the 
value of r may be found by the equation 

r - y8 o.^7 l .C * 

The specific heat of the liquid is derived by die following 
device. First assume that the entropy of the superheated vajair 
may be calculated by the equation 

,1.1. _ jM. .1. tr .... r I f-A 


<!<!> "» T (f, - fj.) ■■j~ 


given on page 67 for perfect gases. This may be transformed 

'nt° (dl * -• 1 7’ . \ . 

<H ~ c i> [-]<- - ' " «(>) • • • • tiaq) 

But if we introduce into the equation for 11 perfect gas 

pv - R1\ 

the value of R from the equation 

Cm c v «* /l/f, 

* * 

the characteristic equation may lake the form 

pv "» 7 — * l . 

A * 

Comparison of this equation with equation (13ft) suggests 
replacing the term —in equation (tag) by the arbitrary 
factor a, so that it may read 












The expression for the entropy of n liquid and its vapor is 
~ + 0 or + Jtcell 


if the vapor is dry. When differentiated this yields 

# = r r (cdl -1- <Ir — Tp ^ 1 ^ .... (131) 

If it be assumed that equations (130) and (131) may both be 
applied at saturation we have 

■ ■ ■ <‘ 3,) 

If it be admitted further that the differential coefficient ^ can 

(It 

be computed by the equation on page 120, the above equation 
affords a means of estimating the specific heat of the liquid. At 
o° C., tins method gives for the specific heal 

c = 0.4. 

In English units we have for superheated sulphur dioxide 

pv - 26.4 T — 184 p .(133) 

the pressures being in pounds on the square foot, the volumes 
in cubic feet, and the temperatures in Fahrenheit degrees 
absolute. 

For pressures in pounds on the square inch at temperatures 
on the Fahrenheit scale, ” 

log p = a — ba n — e0"; 
a « 3.9527847; 

■ log b = 0.4792425; 
log c = 9.1659562 — 10; 
log a « 9.9984994 — to; 
log /3 = 9.99293890 — 10; 
n =» t H- i8°.4 F. 













For the heat of vaporization 

r = 176 — 0.27 (/ - 32).<i 34 ) 

and for the specific heat of the liquid 

c ~ 0.4. 

In applying these equations to the calculation of a table of 
the properties of saturated sulphur dioxide the pressures corre¬ 
sponding to the temperatures are calculated as usual. Then 
the heat of the liquid is calculated by aid of the constant specific 
heat. The heat of vaporization is calculated by aid of equation 
(134). Next the specific volume is calculated by inserting the 
given temperature and the corresponding pressure for the sat¬ 
urated vapor in the characteristic equation (133). Having 
the specific volume of the vapor ami that of the liquid, the heat 
equivalent (Apu) of the external work is readily found. Finally, 
the entropy of the liquid is calculated by the equation 

0S = clog, -■ .(135) 

* € 

If the reader should object that this method is tortuous and 
full of doubtful approximations and assumptions, he must bear 
in mind that any method that can give approximations is better 
than none, and that all the computations for refrigerating- 
machines, that use volatile fluids, depend on results so obtained. 
And further, much of the waste and disappointment of earlier 
refrigcrating-machincs could have been avoided if tables as good 
as those computed by this method were then available. 

Properties of Ammonia. — The specific heat of gaseous 
ammonia, determined by Rcgnault, is 0.50836. The theoretical 
specific gravity compared with air, calculated from the chemical 
composition, is given by Landolt and Bernstein as 0.58890. 
Gmclin gives the following experimental determinations: by 
Thomson, 0.5931; by Biot and Arago, 0.5967. For this work 
the figure 0.597 will be assumed, which gives for the specific 
volume at freezing-point and at atmospheric pressure 

v _= ?' 773 . 3 = j , 0 cubic metres. 
o -597 



















The coefficient of dilatation has not been determined, and con¬ 
sequently cannot be used to determine the value of a in equation 
(126). It, however, appears that consistent results arc obtained 
if a is assumed to be J. The coefficient of T then becomes 

0.50836 X 426.9 X i « 54.3, 

and the coefficient of p l is 

S4.-.3.X-*:.3£ „ I42 . 

io333 l 

so that the equation becomes 

pv « 54.3 T ~ 14a pi .(136) 

The coefficient of dilatation, calculated by the same process 
as was used In determining a for sulphur dioxide, is 0.00404, 
which may be compared with that for sulphur dioxide. 
Rcgnault found for the pressures 

/>, «• 703.50 mm, of mercury, 

Pt ** 1435-3 mm. of mercury, 

and at 8°.i C. the ratio 

l 

PiH ± ra, 1,0188, 

PiV a 

while equation (136) gives under the same conditions 1.0200, 
For saturated ammonia Rcgnault gives the equation 

log p m, a — b<x n — cp "j 


0 - ix.5043330; 
log b — 0.8721769; 
log c - 9.9777087 — xo; 
log a «= 9,9996014 — 10; 
log ft » 9-9939729 — 10; 
n «= / + 22 0 C.; 



























by aid of which the pressures in mm. of mercury may be calculated 
for temperatures on the centigrade scale. The differential 
coefficient may be calculated by aid of the equation 

\ d ii~ Aan + B(r> ' 

logd = 8.1635170 — ro; 
log B =* 8.4822485 — ro; 
log « = 9.9996014 — ro; 
log <3 = 9.9939729 — ro; 

?; =*/ + 22 0 C. 

The specific volume of saturated, ammonia calculated by 
equation (136) at several temperatures arc 

t — 30 0 C. o + 30° C. 

s 0.9982 0.2961 0.1167 

Andrdcff gives for the specific gravity of liquid ammonia at 
o° C. 0.6364, so that the specific volume of the liquid is 

<r = 0.0016. 

The values of r at the several given temperatures, calculated 
by equation (128), are 

l — 30° C. o -f 30° C. 

r 3 2 S -7 300. r 5 277.5 

which may be represented by the equation 
r = 300 — 0.8 1 . 

The specific heat of the liquid, calculated by aid of equation 
(i3 2 )< b 

c = i.i. 

In English units the properties of superheated or gaseous 
ammonia may be represented by the equation 

pv = 99 T — 710 pi, 

in which the pressures arc taken in pounds on the square foot 
and volumes in cubic feet, while T represents the absolute 
temperature in Fahrenheit degrees. 















The pressure in pounds on Ihc square inch may be calculated 
by the equation 

log p *» a — ba" — c fi "; 

a ■» 9.7907380; 
log b «=> 0.8721769 — 10; 
log c «=» 9.9777087 — 10; 
log a «= 9.9997786 — 10; 
log /? » 9.9966516 — 105 
« » l -I- 7 0 .6 F. 

The heal of vaporization may be calculated by the equation 
r » 546 ~ 0.8 (/ — 32), 
and the specific heat of the liquid is 

C «» I«I* 

EXAMPLE8. 

1. What is the weight of one cubic foot of superheated steam 
at 500°F, and at 60 pounds pressure absolute? Knoblauch’s 
equation. Ans. 0,106 pounds. 

2. Superheated steam at 50 pounds absolute has half the 
density of saturated steam at the same pressure. What is the 
temperature? Tumllrz’s equation. Ans. 930°?. 

3. What is the volume of 5 pounds of steam at 129.3 pounds 
gauge pressure and at 359°.5 F.? Ans. 15.8. 

4. At 129.3 pounds gauge pressure 2 pounds of steam occupy 
7 cubic feet. Find its temperature. Assume value of T for 
entering Table I, page 112, and solve by trial. Ans. 424°F. 

5. A cubic foot of steam at 140 pounds absolute weighs 0.30 
pounds. What is its temperature? Ans. 374°F. 

6. Two pounds of steam and water at 129,3 pounds pressure 
above the atmosphere occupy 6 cubic feet. Heal is added and 
the pressure kept constant till the volume is 8.5 cubic feet. Find 
the final condition, and the external work done in expanding. 
Ans. Temperature 68x°F.; work 51800. 
























*j % Saturated steam at 15° pounds gauge* containing 2 per cent 
of water, passes through a superheater on its way to an engine. 
Its final temperature is 400° F. Find the increase in volume 
and the heat added per pound. 

8. Let the initial temperature of superheated steam be 380° F. 
at the pressure of 150 pounds absolute. Find the condition 
after an adiabatic expansion to 20 pounds absolute. Determine 
also the initial and final volumes. Ans. (1) 0.895; (2) 3.09 
cubic feet; (3) 17.8 cubic feet. 

y, In example 14, page xo 9 > su PP osc that the steam at cut-off 
were superheated io°F. above the temperature of saturated 
steam at the given pressure, and solve the example. Ans. 
(1) 0.887; (2) 87° superheating; (3) same as before; (4) n - 
1 • 1 37 > (5) *97 2 anc ^ *95° foot-pounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STEAM-ENGINE, 


The steam-engine la alill the most important hcat-cnglnc, 
though ita supremacy is threatened on one hand by die steam- 
turbine and on the other by the gas-engine. When of large size 
and properly designed and managed its economy is excellent and 
can be excelled only by the largest and best gas-engines, 
and in many cases these engines (even with the advantage of 
a mpre favorable range of temperature) depend for their com¬ 
mercial success on the utilization of by-products. 

It can bo controlled, regulated, and reversed easily and posi¬ 
tively — properties which arc not possessed in like degree by 
other heat-engines. It is interesting to know that the theory 
of thermodynamics was developed mainly to account for the 
action and to provide methods of designing steam-engines; 
though neither object is entirely accomplished, on account of 
the fact that the engine-cylinder must be made of some metal to 
be hard and strong enough to endure service, for all metals arc 
good conductors of heat, and seriously affect the action of a con- 


l 


dcnsable fluid like steam. 

Carnot's Cycle for a steam-engine is repre¬ 
sented by Fig. 31, in which ab and ed arc 
isothermal lines, representing the application 
and rejection of heat at constant temperature 
and at constant pressure, be and da arc 
= adiabatic lines, representing change of tem¬ 
perature and pressure, without transmission 
of heat through the walls of the cylinder, 
The diagram representing Carnot’s cycle has an external resem¬ 
blance to the indicator-diagram from some actual engines, 
but it differs in essential particulars. 


Via. 11. 

































In the condition represented by the point <2 the cylinder con¬ 
tains a mixture of water and steam at the temperature t, and 
the pressure p,. If connection is made with a source of heat 
at the temperature l t , and heat is added, some of the water will 
be vaporized and the volume will increase at constant pressure 
as represented by ab. If thermal communication is now inter¬ 
rupted, adiabatic expansion may take place as represented by be 
till the temperature is reduced to l 2 , the temperature of the 
refrigerator, with which thermal communication may now be 
established. If the piston is forced toward the closed end of 
the cylinder some of the steam in it will be condensed, and the 
volume will be reduced at constant pressure as represented by 
cd. The cycle is completed by an adiabatic compression rep¬ 
resented by da. 

If the absolute temperature of the source of heat is T u and 
if that of the refrigerator is T„ then the efficiency is 



whatever may be the working fluid. 

For example, if the pressure of the steam during isothermal 
expansion is 100 pounds above the atmosphere, and if the pressure 
during isothermal compression is equal to that of the atmos¬ 
phere, then the temperatures of the source of heat and of the 
refrigerator arc 337°.6 F. and 2r2° F., or 797.1 and 671.5 abso¬ 
lute, so that the efficiency is 

707.1 — 671.5 

Fil - £—0.157. 

797.1 


The following table gives the efficiencies worked out in a 
similar way, for various steam-pressures, — both for t 2 equal to 
212 0 F., corresponding to atmospheric pressure, and for l 2 , 
equal to ii 6°F., corresponding to an absolute pressure of 1.5 
pounds to the square inch: 
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EFFICIENCY OF CARNOT’S CYCLE FOR STEAM-ENGINES. 


Initial Pressure 
by flic Gauge, 
above tho 
Atmosphere. 

Atmospheric 

Pressure. 

M Pounds 
Absolute. 

IS 

°.°53 

0.1 8q 

30 

0. o8/| 

0.215 

60 

0. 12<\ 

0 . 3,19 

100 

O.K 7 

0.278 

I 5 ° 

0. i&6 

0.303 

200 

0,307 

0.320 

0 

0 

0.238 

0 * 3-17 


The column Tor atmospheric pressure may be used as a 
standard of comparison for non-condensing engines, and the 
column for 1.5 pounds absolute may be used for condensing 
engines. 

It is interesting to consider the condition of the fluid in the 
cylinder at the different points of the diagram for Carnot’s 
cycle. Thus if the fluid at the condition represented by b in 
Fig. 31 is made up of Xt, part steam and 1 ~ x b part water, then 
from equation (118) the condition at the point c is given by 

Xt> ~~ 0 *) • • < • (137) 

In like manner the condition of the mixture at the point d is 
Xj «= (jp" x « + • • • • (138) 

It is interesting to note that if x b is larger than one-half, that 
is, if there is more steam than water in the cylinder at b, then 
the adiabatic expansion is accompanied by condensation. Again, 
if x a is less than onc-lmlf, then the adiabatic compression is also 
accompanied by condensation. Very commonly it is assumed 
that x b is unity, so that there is dry saturated steam in the cylin¬ 
der at b ; and that x a is zero, so that there is water only in the 
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ylinder at a; but there is no necessity for such assumptions, 
nd they in no way alTcct the eflicicncy. 

The temperature-entropy diagram for Carnot’s cycle for a 
team-engine is shown by Fig. 32, on which are drawn also the 
ncs for entropy of the liquid r ...... . .,, 

iff, and the entropy of snlur- " w lW ///.// Mil 

ted vapor be, as well ns the ^ ijiTl ftTV 

ncs which represent the value ' W3 °° / ' \ \\ 

fa-, the dryness factor. This mm / / ' _ 1 \ \ V\ 

iagram represents to Jhe eye / / I ' \ \ \ \ V 

ic vaporization during the m J / L L \ \ 

iotlicrmal expansion ab, the / m / I \ \ \ \ \\ \ 

artia! condensation during V ” — ■ * 

ic adiabatic expansion be, Fw. j>. 

ic isoLhcrmal condensation along cd, and the condensation 
uring the adiabatic compression da. In the diagram the work- 
ig substance is shown as water at a and as dry steam at b' f 
ic efficiency would clearly be the same for a cycle ti‘ b' c'd', 
hich contains a varying mixture o( wuLcr and steam under all 
Midilions. 

If the cylinder contains M pounds of steam and water, the 
oat absorbed by the working substance during isothermal 
<pansion Is 

Qt ™ Mr t ( x t ~ x «) .(139) 

id the heat rejected during isothermal compression is 
Qi •=■ (.v 0 - .v,(), 

1 that the heat changed into work during the cycle is 
<?i - Qi “ M ^ r i ( x t> - *•) - ( x * - x *)i 


But from equations (137) and (138) 


r, (x 0 - -Jr, (x b - *,), 

I t 
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and the expression for (lie heat changed into work becomes 

Q, ”* Qi ** ( ,r * ~ ,v «) - . . (140) 

1 1 

This equation is deduced because it is convenient for making 
comparisons of various oilier volatile liquids and their vapors, 
with steam, for use in heat-engines. Il is of course apparent 

0 ,- 0 , 7 \ - T, 

Qi ^ 1 

from equations (139) and (140), a conclusion which is known 
independently, and indeed is necessary in the development of 
the theory of the adiabatic expansion of steam. 

In the discussion Lints far it lias been assumed that the work¬ 
ing fluid is steam, or a mixture of steam and water. But a 
mixture of any volatile liquid and its vapor will give similar 
results, and the equations deduced can be applied directly. The 
principal difference will be due to the properties of the vapor 
considered, especially its specific pressures and specific volumes 
for the temperatures of the source of heat and the refrigerator. 

For example, the efficiency of Carnot’s cycle for a fluid 
working between the temperatures 160 0 C. and 40 0 C. is 


160 — 40 
j6o + 273 


0.277. 


The properties of steam and of chloroform at these tempera¬ 


tures arc 

Prcflsurc, mm. mercury 
Volume, cubic metre* , 
Heat of vaporisation, r 
Entropy of liquid* 0 . , 


HO° C. 
54-91 
19*74 
57 s -7 
o.1364 


Sioam. 


16o° C. 
.1651.4 

0-3035 

404-3 

0.4633 


Chloroform. 


no'C. 
36g,a6 
0-4449 

63-13 

0.03196 


ifo'C, 

8734.3 

0.0343 
50 .J 3 
0.it04t 


For simplicity, we may assume that one kilogram of the fluid 
is used in the cylinder for Carnot’s cycle, and that *4 is unity 
while .%•„ is zero, so that from equation (140) 


r, 


Qi - < 2 , « r,— 1 
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and for steam 

494-a X 0>2 77 63 *37 calorics, 

while for chloroform 

( 2 , - Q t - 50.53 X 0.377 » L| calorics. 

After adiabatic expansion the qualities of the fluid will be, 
from equation (137)1 ^ or sfcuni 

*. - (iof+^r H ' o “' Cm - ‘’■’W “ °- ns ' 

and for chloroform 

x =a 4 °.'L iZl. /—pS£:i 3 --|. o,uOi|i — 0.03190) » > 0,069. 

63.13 V 160 -!• 373 / 

The specific volumes after adiabatic expansion arc, conse¬ 
quently, for steam 

v c » x t H t -I- «r « 0.795 (19.74 - 0.001) -I- 0,001 15.7, 

and for chloroform 

v„ <= ;V e Wj + <r 0.969 (0.4449 - 0.000655) 0.000655 iaa 0,431. 

These values for v c just calculated arc the volumes in the 
cylinder at the extreme displacement of the piston, on lho 
assumption that one kilogram of the working fluid is vaporized 
during isothermal expansion. A belter idea of the relative 
advantages of the two /iuicls will be obtained by finding the 
heat changed into work for each cubic metre of maximum piston* 
displacement, or for a cylinder having the volume of one cubic 
metre. This is obtained by dividing (), - Q v the heat changed 
into work for each kilogram by v e . For steam the result Is 

(Qi - Qt) + v e - 137 + 15.7 8.73, 

and for chloroform it is 

(0, - Oj) + - 14 0.413 341 

from which it appears tlml for the same volume chloroform 
can produce more than three and a half times as much power. 
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Even if wc consider that tiic difference of pressure for chloro. 
form, 

8734-2 - 369-3 = 8364.9 mm., 
is nearly twice that for steam, which has only 
4651.4 - 54.9 - 4596-5 mm - 

difference of pressure, the advantage appears to be in favor of 
chloroform. If, however, the difference of pressures given for 
chloroform is allowable also for steam, giving 

8364.9 + 54.9 =»> 8419.8 mm. 


for the superior pressure, then lire initial temperature for steam 
becomes i 84°9 C-> and the efficiency becomes 


184.9 — 4° 

184-9 + 273 


0.318, 


instead of 0.277. On the whole, steam is the more desirable 
fluid, even if wc do not consider the inflammable and poisonous 
nature of chloroform. Similar calculations will show that on 
the whole steam is at least as well adapted for use in heat-engines 
as any other saturated fluid; in practice, the cheapness and 
incombustibility of steam indicate that it is the preferable fluid 
for such uses. 

Non-conducting Engine. Rankinc Cycle, —• The conditions 
required for alternate isothermal expansion and adiabatic expan¬ 
sion cannot be fulfilled for Carnot’s cycle with steam any more 
than they could be for air. The diagram lor the cycle with 
steam, however, is well adapted to production of povvor; the 
contrary is the case with air, as has already been shown. 

In practice steam from a boiler is admitted to the cylinder of 
the steam-engine during that part of the cycle which corre¬ 
sponds to the isothermal expansion of Carnot’s cycle, thus trans¬ 
ferring the isothermal expansion to the boiler, where steam is 
formed under constant pressure. In like manner the isothermal 
compression is replaced by an exhaust at constant pressure, 
during which steam may be condensed in a separate condenser, 









































oled by cold water. The cylinder is commonly made of cast 
m, and is always some kind of metal; there is consequently 
nsiderablc interference due to the conductivity of the walls of 
e cylinder, and the expansion and compression are never 
liabatic. There is an advantage, however, in discussing first 
l engine with a cylinder made of some non-conducting material, 
though no such material proper for making cylinders is now 
lown. 

The diagram representing the operations in a non-conducting 
Under for a steam-engine (sometimes called the Rankinc cycle) 
n be represented by Fig. 33. ab represents 
c admission of dry saturated steam from 
c boiler; be is an adiabatic expansion to the 
:haust pressure; cd represents the exhaust; 

)d da is an adiabatic compression to the 
itial pressure. It is assumed that the small 
)lumc, represented by a, between the piston and the head of 
ic cylinder is filled with dry steam, and that the steam remains 
jmogeneous during exhaust so that the quality is the same at 
as at c. These conditions arc consistent and necessary, 
nee the change of condition due to adiabatic expansion (or 
>mpression) depends only on the initial condition and the 
litial and final pressures; so that an adiabatic expansion from 
to d would give the same quality at d as that found at c after 
iiabatie expansion from b } and conversely adiabatic compres- 
on from d to a gives dry steam at a as required* 

The cycle represented by Fig. 33 differs most notably from 
arnot’s cycle (Fig. 32) in that ab represents admission of steam 
rid cd represents exhaust of steam, as has already been pointed 
ut. It also differs in that the compression da gives dry steam 
istcad of wet steam. The compression line da is therefore 
:ceper than for Carnot’s cycle, and the area of the figure is 
ightly larger on this account. This curious fact docs not 
idicatc that the cycle has a higher efficiency; on the contrary, 
ic efficiency is less, and the cycle is irreversible. 

If the pressure during admission (equal to the pressure in 
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the boiler) is />„ and if the pressure during exhaust is p v then ' 
the heat required to raise the water resulting from the conden¬ 
sation of the exhaust-steam is 

(Zi “ 

where q x is the heat of the liquid at the pressure p v and q } is the 
heat of the liquid at the pressure p r The heat of vaporization 
at the pressure p l is r,, so that the heal required to raise the feed- 
water from the temperature of the exhaust to the temperature 
in the boiler and evaporate it into dry steam is 

Q, r, *1* q x </g.(141) 

and this is the quantity of heal supplied to the cylinder per 
pound of steam. 

The steam exhausted from the cylinder has the quality 
calculated by aid ol the equation 

•Vj - y 1 (jp~ T ( K - ^1] > 

and the heal that must be withdrawn when it is condensed is 

On -Va.(i4») 

this is the heat rejected from the engine. The heat changed 
into work per pound of steam is 

Q 1 ~ <2, - r x “I- Qi - <h " -Va • • • • (143) 

The efficiency of the cycle is 

ft zrsr ^ SmJ M | «. —-,.3 '4 , , , ( 144 ) 

Qt 

If values are assigned to p x and />, and the proper numerical 
calculations arc made, it will appear that the efficiency for a 
•non-conducting engine Is always less than the efficiency for 
Carnot’s cycle between the corresponding temperatures. 

It should lie remarked that the efficiency is not affected by 
the clearance or space between the piston and the head of the 
cylinder and the space in the steam-passages of the cylinder, 
provided that the clearance is filled with dry saturated steam aa 

































indicated in Fig. JJ. Thh is t!vi,U ‘ ,U fv '" n fac ‘ l,ml JT 
representing the clearance, or volume ul d, Mg. >U . 
equation (144). Or, again, we may consider that the steam m 
the cylinder at the beginning of the stroke, occupying tin «» 
umc represented by «> expands during the adiabatic expansion 
and is compressed again during compression, so llutl one 
operation is equivalent to and counterbalances the miter, and 
so docs not affect the efficiency of lhe cycle. 

Use of the Temperature-Entropy Diagram. Tim Kiiiikmr 
cycle is drawn with a varying quantity of steam in the tylmdcr. 
beginning at a, Fig. 33 , with the steam caught in the .Iraramc 
and finishing at b, with that weight plus the weight dnuvn from 
the boiler; consequently ft proper temperature enimpy diagram, 
which represents the changes of one pound of tin* working -mb 
stance, cannot be drawn. 

We may, however, use the temperature entropy diagram 
(like Fig. 30, page ro<|, or the plate* «l the ml of ihr )Hw>k) for 
solving problems connected with that cycle instead of equations 
(143) and (144). 

In the first place we have by ecpui* r.. 
lion (96), page 83, m \ J \ h 


fc,H, 


and by equation (113), P ft K c 07 > 


Pah 
J T 


for a volatile liquid. From the latter 
we have 

all ~ > 'I'd 0 ; 

therefore 


From this last equation It is evident that the heal of llir liquid 
for water represented by the point a in Fig. 34, is measured by 
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the area Omao. In like manner the heat of the liquid q 2 cor¬ 
responding to the point d , is represented by the area Omdn ♦ 
Again, the heat added during the vaporization represented by 

db, is r v while the increase of entropy is -rf- • Therefore the heat 

1 

of vaporization can be represented by the area oabp. In liko 
manner the partial vaporization x t r 3 can be represented by the 
area ndep. Therefore the heat changed into work for the cycle 
in Fig. 33, which has been represented by 

r, + <7, - (-Va + ?a)» 

tan equally well be represented by the area 

abed = area Omao H- area oabp 
— (area Omdn T area ndcp). 

It wilt consequently be sufficient to measure the area abed 
by any means, for example, by aid of a planimcler, in order to 
determine the heat changed into work during the operation of the 
non-conducting engine working on the Rankine cycle. If the plan- 
imetcr determines the area in square inches, the scale of the draw¬ 
ing for Fig. 34 should be one inch per degree, and one inch per 
unit of entropy, or, if other and more convenient scales are to be 
used, proper reductions must be made to allow for those scales. 

Il must be firmly fixed in mind that the use of a diagram like 
Fig. 34 is justified because it has been proved that the area 
abed (drawn to the proper scale) is numerically equal to the 
•heat changed into work as computed by equation (143)) and 
that the diagram does not represent the operations of the cycle. 
This is entirely different from the case of the diagram, Fig. 3a, 
whieh correctly represents the operations of Carnot’s cycle. 

The illustration of the use of the temperature-entropy diagram 
for this purpose is chosen for convenience with dry saturated 
steam at b, Fig. 34. It is evident that it could (with equal 
propriety) be applied to an engine supplied with moist steam if 
r , is replaced by a^r/in equation (143) and if b is located at the 
proper place between a and b. 

'The actual measurement of areas by a planimeter is seldom 


























if ever applied, but the diagram is used effectively in the dis¬ 
cussion of certain problems of non-rcversible flow of steam in 
nozzles and turbines, with allowance for friction* 

It further suggests an approximation that may sometimes be 
useful, especially if the change of pressure (and temperature) 4 is 
small. Thus the area abed may be approximately represented 
by the expression 

- (ab + dc) be = j (/, - /,), 

so that in place of equation (143) wc may have 

Q ' ~ Qt “ + X ~rf) (/ ‘ " /j) * ‘ ’ • (I4 '^ 

for (he heat changed into work by Rankinc’s cydc. 

This approximation depends on treating ab as a straight line, 
and this assumption is more correct as the difference of temper¬ 
ature is less; that is for those cases in which equation (143) 
deals with the difference of quantities of about the same magni¬ 
tude, and may consequently be affected by a large relative error. 
Temperature-Entropy Table.—The temperature-entropy tabic 
'which has been described on page 106 was computed for solu¬ 
tion of problems of this nature, more especially in turbine 
design, and enables us to determine the heat changed into work 
directly with sufficient accuracy for engineering work, without 
interpolation; it also gives the quality x and the specific volume. 

Incomplete Cycle.—The cycle for a non-conducting engine 
may be incomplete because the expansion is not carried far 
enough to reduce the pressure to that 
of the back-pressure line, as is shown 
in Fig. 35. Such an incomplete cycle 
has less efficiency than a complete cycle, 
but in practice the advantage of using 
a smaller cylinder and of reducing fric¬ 
tion is sufficient compensation for the 
small loss of efficiency due to a moderate drop at the end of 
the stroke, as shown in Fig. 35. ^ 
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The discussion of the incomplete cycle is simplified by 
ing that there is no clearance and no compression as is in 
by Fig. 35. It will be shown later that the efficiency will 
same with a clearance, provided the compression is com pi 
The most ready way of finding the efficiency for this ■ 
to determine the work of the cycle. Thus the work, 
admission is / 'V 

' fj Pi (»i 'I' o'). 

t 

where »! is the increase of volume due to vaporization of a 
of steam, and <r is the specific volume of water. The work 
expansion is 

E b - E c - - (/>, -I* </, - x ( p c - q„), 


where q l and p t arc the heat of the liquid and the hcat-ccjt 
of Ihc internal work during vaporization at the press 
while q„ and p c arc corresponding quantities for the pressu 
x e is to be calculated by the equation 




The work done by the piston on the steam during ex) 
Pi 0V<„ 'I* <r). 

The total work of the cycle is obtained by adding 
during admission and expansion and subtracting th 
during exhaust, giving 

~ (/>, -I- Ap t u t ~ x e p c - Ap. A x,u, -I- <7, - q,) + (p { - p % ) 4 

The last term is small, and may be neglected. Addl 
subtracting Ap c x„u 0 and multiplying by A, .we get for tl 
equivalent of the work of the cycle 

Qi ~ Q> - r i ~ + A (p r - p t ) u,x, + q t — $ 





















which is equal to the difference between the heal supplied and 
the heat rejected as indicated. The heal supplied is 

Q\ ** r i ‘I* <1 1 

as was deduced for the complete cycle; the cost of making the 
steam remains the same, whether or not it is used ellicJmlly. 
Finally, the efficiency of the cycle is 

e „ Qa „ JU-±.2t^' r r.9' 

Qx r x I <7. - ft 

. e _ j ,v d> + JkJZJh t (, 

+ g, ~ <h 

If p e is made equal to p i in the preceding equal ion, it will In* 
reduced to the same form as equation (i.|.|), because the expnn 
sion in such case becomes complete. 

Steam-Consumption of Non-conducting Engine, A horse 
power is 33000 foot-pounds per minute or 60 X 33000 font pound* 
per hour. But the heal changed into work per pound of steam 
by a non-conducting engine with complete expansion Is, liy 
equation (143), 

r, -I- <], ~ q, - .v/,, 

so that the steam required per horse-power per hour Is 
* * do X 33000 

77 « + ?” ~ tf, “■ -vy,)' 

Similarly, the steam per horse-power per hour for iin engine 
with incomplete expansion, liy aid of expression (iqd), (* 

_ d o X ,33000 _ 

778 (/>, -I* Ap t » t -~x~p t - Ap v v t u t t ^ ~ J) ‘ 

The value of x t or .r„ la to be calculated by the general equation 




The denominator in cither of the above expressions for the 
steam per horse-power per hour is of course the work done tier 
pound of steam, and the parenthesis without the mcchanhal 
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equivalent 778 is equal to Q t — Q v If then we multiply and 
divide by 

<2i •” r i + <7. - 7*. 

that is, by the heat brought from the boiler by one pound of 
steam, we shall have in either ease for the steam consumption 
in pounds per hour 

g-°J<.33SSg-iL ( 2j „. 60 * 33°°2__ . . ( lM) 

77« (Qt - Q») G. 77«c O’, + 7, ~ 9 

where 

Gi 

is the efficiency for the cycle. 

Actual Steam-Engine. —The indicator-diagram from an actual 
steam-engine differs from the cycle for a non-conducting engine 
in two ways: (here are losses of pressure between the boiler and 
the cylinder and between the cylinder and the condenser, due 
to the resistance to the flow of steam through pipes, valves, and 
passages; and there is considerable interference of the metal of 
the cylinder with the action of the steam in the cylinder. The 
losses of pressure may be minimized for a slow-moving engine 
by making the valves and passages direct and large. The 
interference of the walls of the cylinder cannot be* prevented, 
but may be ameliorated by using superheated steam or by steam- 
jacketing. 

When steam enters the cylinder of an engine, some of it is 
condensed on the walls which were cooled by contact with 
cxlmust-slcam, thereby healing them up nearly lo the tempera¬ 
ture of the steam. After cul-off the pressure of the steam is 
reduced by expansion and some of the water on the walls of 
the cylinder vaporizes. At release the pressure falls rapidly 
to the back-pressure, and the water remaining on the walls is 
nearly if not all vaporized. It is at once evident that so much 
of the heat as remains in the walls until release and is thrown 
out during exhaust Is a direct loss; and again, the heat which 
is restored during expansion does work with less efficiency, 











fccause n 19 reevaporatcd at less than the temperature in the 
oiler or in the cylinder during admission* A complete state- 
lent of the action of the walls of the cylinder of an engine, 
dth quantitative results from tests on engines, was first given 
>y Him, His analysis of engine tests, showing the interchanges 
f heat between the walls of the cylinder and the steam, will be 
;Iven later. It is sufficient to know now that a failure to con- 
ider the action of the walls of the cylinder leads to gross errors, 
nd that an attempt to base the design of an engine on the theory 
>f a steam-engine with a non-conducting cylinder can lead only 
o confusion and disappointment. 

The most apparent effect of the influence of the walls of the 
cylinder on the indicator-diagram is to change the expansion 
ind the compression lines; the former exhibits this change most 
dearly. In the first place the fluid in the cylinder at cut-off 
:onsists of from twenty to fifty per cent hot water, which is found 
nainly adhering to the walls of the cylinder. Even if there 
,vere no action of the walls during expansion the curve would be* 
nuch less steep than the adiabatic line for dry saturated steam. 
But the reVaporation during expansion still further changes the 
:urvc, so that it is usually less steep than the rectangular 
iypcrbola. 

It may be mentioned that the fluctuations of temperature 
in the walls of a steam-engine cylinder caused by the conden¬ 
sation and revaporation of water do not extend far from the sur¬ 
face, but that at a very moderate depth the temperature remains 
constant so long as the engine runs under constant conditions. 

The performance of a steam-engine is commonly stated in 
pounds of steam per horse-power per hour. For example, a 
small Corliss engine, developing 16.35 horse-power when 
running at 61,5 revolutions per minute under 77.4 pounds 
boiler-pressure, used 54S pounds of steam in an hour. The 
steam consumption was 

548 -4- 16.35 - 33-5 


pounds per horse-power, per hour. 
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This method was considered suflicienl in the earlier history 
of the steam-engine, and may now be used for comparing simple 
condensing or non-condensing engines which use saturated 
steam and do not have a steam-jacket, for the total heat of steam, 
and consequently the cost of making steam from water at a given 
temperature increases but slowly with the pressure. 

The performance of steam-engines may be more exactly 
slated in British thermal units per horse-power per minute. 
This method, or some method equivalent to it, is essential in 
making comparisons to discover the advantages of superheat¬ 
ing, steam-jacketing, and compounding. For example, the 
engine just referred to used steam containing two per cent of 
moisture, so that :v\ at the steam-pressure of 77.4 pounds was 
0.98. The barometer showed the pressure of the atmosphere 
to be 14.7 pounds, and this was also the back-pressure during 
exhaust. If it be assumed that the feed-water was or could 
be heated to the corresponding temperature of aia°F,, the 
' heat required to evaporate it against 77.4 pounds above the 
atmosphere or 92.t [rounds absolute was 

+ q K - <** 0.98 X 888.0 4 - 392 .1 ~ 180.3 » 982.0 n.T.u. 

The thermal units per horse-power per minute were 

„ , 18. 

60 

Efficiency of the Actual Engine. — When the thermal units 
per horse* power per minute arc known or can be readily cal¬ 
culated, the efficiency of the actual steam-engine may be found by 
the following method: A horse-power corresponds to the develop¬ 
ment of 33000 foot-pounds per minute, which arc equivalent to 
33000 -1- 778 »> 42.4a 

thermal units. This quantity is proportional to Q, - Q v and 
lire thermal units consumed per horse-power per mlnuto are 
proportional to Q,, so that the efficiency is 


0 


Qi-Z-Gj 

Qi 


_l 3 .d?__, 

n.T.u. per II.P. per min. 




































For example, the Corliss engine mentioned above had »n 
efficiency of 

43.42 + 548 •“ 0,077. 

This same method may evidently be applied to any heat- 
engine for which the consumption in thermal units per horse¬ 
power per hour can be applied. 

From the tests reported in Chapter XII 1 it appears that the 
engine in the laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tec h 
nology on one occasion used 13.73 pounds of steam per horse 
power per hour, of which 10.86 pounds were supplied to the 
cylinders and 2.87 pounds were condensed in steam jackets on the 
cylinders. The steam in the supply-pipe had the pressure of 
157,7 pounds absolute, and contained t.i per cent of moisture. 
The heat supplied to the cylinders per minute in the steam 
admitted was 

10.86 (ay, -1- 0, — 17,) + 60 
« 10.86 (0.988 X 858.6 -|- 333.9 — tao.o) + 60 
<=* 191 ji.t.u.; 

?, being the heal of the liquid at the lempcmlure of the back* 
pressure of 4.5 pounds absolute. 

The steam condensed in the sleam-jackels was withdrawn 
at the temperature due to the pressure and could have lire a 
returned to the boiler at that temperature; consequently the 
heat required to vaporize it was r v and the hent furnished by 
the steam in the jackets was 

2.87 x 0.98 X 858,6 ■+- 60 «* 40.6 B.T.l/. 

The heat consumed by the engine was 

191 -1- 40.6 ■«. 33a n.-r.u. 

per horse-power per minute, and the efficiency was 
e « 43.42 -i- 333 •» 0,183. 
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The efficiency of Carnot’s cycle for the range of temperatures 
corresponding to 157.7 an <l 4-5 pounds absolute, namely, 821°,7 
and 6i7°.a absolute, is 


C 6=3 



r. 


821.7 — 617. 2 
821.7 


0.248. 


The efficiency for a non-conducting engine with complete 
expansion, calculated by equation (144), is for this ease 


e" <=» 1 


•T/, 


r 1 -I' ?. - <1* 


*=> I 


0.821 X 1004.1 
858.6 -I- 333.9 - 126.0 


0.227 


where a’j is calculated by the equation 

«*» 4- 0.5180 0.2282') w 3 0.821. 

1004.1 \821.7 ' / 


During the lest in question the terminal pressure at the end of 
the expansion in tire low-pressure cylinder was 6 pounds abso¬ 
lute, which gives 


*0 


629.6 / 858. 1 
004.8 \8ai. 


-I- 0.5189 - 0.2475) « 0.832, 


and tho efficiency by equation (148) was 

c /// ra x _ Ml - 7 c ± <h (f. - '-JAlslis 

'1 “I* ?■ “ «Zi 

_ 0.832 XQ94.8--138.0H-126.0-1- (6-4.4)0,832 ><62 

858.C + 333.9 - 126.0 

=» 0.222. 

The real criterion of the perfection of the action of an engine 
is the ratio of its actual efficiency to that of a perfect engine. 
If for the perfect engine we choose Carnot’s cycle the ratio is 

c 0.183 

LfJ f i 

d 0,2485 


0.736. 
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But jf we take for our standard an engine with a cylinder of non¬ 
conducting material the ratio for complete expansion is 

e 0.18"? 0 

— —- A = 0.807. 

c 0.227 

For incomplete expansion the ratio is 
e 

€?*' 0.222 


e 0,183 o 
— —- * =0.824. 


To complete the comparison it is interesting to calculate 
the steam-consumption for a non-conducting steam-engine by 
equation (149), both for complete and for incomplete expan¬ 
sion. For complete expansion we have 


60 X 33000 . 

— -- — / --—r — 10.5 pounds, 

778 X 0.227 (858.6 + 333.9 - 126.0) 

and for incomplete expansion 

60 X 13000 , 

— 7 T: - a --—: = 10.7 pounds 

778 X 0.222 (858.6 + 333-9 — 126.0) 

per horse-power per hour. 

But if these steam-consumptions arc compared with the 
actual steam-consumption of 13.73 pounds per horse-power 
per hour, the ratios are 


10.5 * 13-73 ^0.766 and 10.7 -r- 13.73 - 0.783, 


which are very different from the ratios of the efficiencies. The 
discrepancy is due to the fact that more tlrnn a fourth of the 
steam used by the actual engine is condensed in the jackets 
and returned at full steam temperature to the boiler, while the 
non-conducting engine has no jacket, but is assumed to use all 
the steam in the cylinder. 

From this discussion it appears that there is not a wide margin 
for improvement of a well-designed engine running under favor¬ 
able conditions. Improved economy must be sought either by 
increasing the range of temperatures (raising the steam-pressure 
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or improving ihc vacuum), or by choosing some other form of 
heat-motor, such ns ihc gas-engine. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the real criterion of 
the economy of u hcnl-cnginc is the cost of producing power by 
that engine. The cost may be expressed in thermal units per 
horse-power per minute, in pounds of steam per horse-power 
per hour, in coal per horse-power per hour, or directly in money. 
Tire expression in thermal units is the most exact, and the best 
lor comparing engines of the same class, such as steam-engines. 
If the same fuel can be used for different engines, such as slcam- 
and gas-engines, then the cost in pounds of fuel per horse-power 
per hour may be most instructive, but in any case the money 
cost must be the final criterion. The reason why it is not more 
frequently stated in reports of tests is that it is in many cases 
somewhat difficult to determine, and because it is affected by 
market prices which arc subject to change. 

At the present lime a pressure as high as 150 pounds above 
the atmosphere is used where good economy is expected. It 
appears from the table on page 132, showing the efficiency of 
Carnot’s cycle for various pressures, that the gain in economy 
by increasing steam-pressure above 150 pounds is slow. The 
same tiling is shown even more clearly by flic following table: 


EFFECT OF RAISING STEAM-PRESSURE. 




tftttt'WktlttCllttH KTLfcliU. 

Holler- 
preMiire by 
Gauge. 

Kfflclency, 
Carnot'i Cycle. 


ll.TJIJ.iw 


KUlclency. 

H.P. per 
Minute, 


150 

0 .302 1 

0,072 

* 5 <> 

200 

0.330 

0.388 

M 7 

3OO 

“• 3 -< 7 

0.3 06 

*35 

„„ , .. — 


- - - 



Probable Performance, 
Adtial Kngbie. 

Il.T.U. per 
H.P. net 
Minute. 

Steam per 
IIP. per 

Hour. 

m 

n>$ 

18.1 

*°5 

,&) 

9-6 


In the calculations for this table the steam is supposed to be 
dry as it enters the cylinder of the engine, and the back-prcssuro 
is supposed to be 1.5 pounds absolute, while the expansion for 
the non-conducting engine is assumed to be complete. The 
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heat-consumption of the non-conducting engine is obtained by 
dividing 42.42 by the clTicicncy ; thus for 150 pounds 
42.42 -<* 0.272 156. 

The heat-consumption of the actual engine is assumed in he 
one-fourth greater than that of the non-conducling engine. The 
steam-consumption is calculated by the reversal of the method 
of calculating the thermal units per horse ]tower per minute 
from the steam per horse-power per hour, and for simplicity 
all of the steam is assumed to be supplied to the cylinder. Mill 
an engine which shall show such an economy for a given pressure 
as that set down in the tabic must be a triple or a quadruple 
engine and must be thoroughly sleiun-jacketed. The mtmd 
sicam-consumption is certain to be a little larger than that given 
in the table, as steam condensed in a steam jacket yields lew* 
heat than that passed through the cylinder. 

It is very doubtful if the gain in fluid efficiency due to im reusing 
steam-pressureabove 150 or 200 pounds is not offset by the greater 
friction and the difficulty of maintaining the engine. Higher 
pressures than 200 pounds arc used only where great power muni 
be developed with small weight and space, as in torpedo-hernia. 

Condensers. — Two forms of condensers are used to rondense 
the steam from a steam-engine, known ns jet-condensers and 
surface-condensers. The former are commonly used for land 
engines; they consist of a receptacle having a volume equal to 
one-fourth or one-third of that of the cylinder or cylinders (lint 
exhaust into it, into which the steam passes from the exhaust pipe 
and where it meets and Is condensed by a spray of cold water. 

If it be assumed that the steam In the exhaust pipe {« dry 
and saturated and that it is condensed from the pressure f> and 
cooled to the temperature /*, then (he heat yielded per pound 
of steam is rr 

11 — ijt, 

where H is the totnl heal of steam at the pressure (>, and </, U the 
heat of the liquid at the temperature /*. The heat acquired by 
each pound of condensing or injection water is 

( U - % 
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where q 1 is the heat of the liquid at the temperature /, of the 
injection-water as it enters the condenser. Each pound of steam 
will require 

C^ r+g-z Jk . 

Qk ~i li 


(iS°) 


pounds of injection-water. 

For example, steam at 4 pounds absolute lias for the total 
heat 1128.6. If the injection-water enters with a temperature 
of 6o° F., and leaves with a temperature of 120° F., then each 
pound of steam will require 


r-\~g ~ q t _ 1128.6 — 88.0 
q k — qi ~ 88.0 - 28.12 


pounds of injection-water. This calculation is used only to 
aid in determining the size of the pipes and passages leading 
water to and from the condenser, and the dimensions of the air- 
pump. Anything like refinement is useless and impossible, 
as conditions arc seldom well known and arc liable to vary. 
From 20 to 30 limes the weight of steam used by the engine is 
commonly taken for this purpose. 

The jet-condensers cannot be used at sea when the boiler- 
pressure exceeds 40 pounds by the gauge; all modern steamers 
are consequently supplied with surface-condensers which consist 
of receptacles, which arc commonly rectangular in shape, into 
which steam is exhausted, and where it is condensed on horizontal 
brass tubes through which cold sea-water is circulated. The 
condensed water is drained out through the air-pump and Is 
returned to the boiler. Thus the feed-water is kept free from 
salt and oilier mineral matter that would be pumped into the 
boiler if a jet-condenser were used, and if the feed-water were 
drawn from the mingled water and condensed steam from 
such a condenser. Much trouble is, however, experienced 
from oil used to lubricate the cylinders of the engine, ns it is 
likely to be pumped into the boilers with the feed-water, even 
though attempts arc made to strain or filter it from the water. 

The water withdrawn from a surfftcc-condenser is likely to 
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have a different temperature from the cooling water when it 
leaves the condenser. If its temperature is t x , then we have 
instead of equation (150) 


G 


•It ~ <l( 


(151) 


for the cooling water per pound of steam. The difference is 
really immaterial, as it makes little difference in the actual value 
){ G for any ease. 

Cooling Surface. — Experiments on the quantity of cooling 
surface required by a surface-condenser are few and unsatis¬ 
factory, and a comparison of condensers of marine engines 
shows a wide diversity of practice. Seaton says that with an 
initial temperature of do 0 , and with iao° for the feed-water, a 
rondensation of 13 pounds of steam per square foot per hour 
is considered fair work. A new condenser in good condition 
nay condense much more steam per square foot per hour limn 
his, but allowance must he made for fouling and dogging, 
specially for vessels that make long voyages. 

Seaton also gives the following table of square feet of cooling 
iurfacc per indicated horse-power: 


Abiuluto Tfirmlnul IVnuiira, Sqnarn l'««t 

I’oumlii iter tft|uir« [noli. tier I, II. |». 

30. T.L7 

15 1.57 

134.1.50 

10. M 3 

5 . >-37 

6 . 1.30 


For ships stationed in the tropics, allow so per cent more; 
or ships which occasionally visit the tropics, allow 10 per cent 
aorc; for ships constantly in a cold climate, 10 per cent less 
nay be allowed. 

Air-Pump. — The vacuum in the condenser is maintained 
y the air-pump, which pumps out the air which finds its way 
here by leakage or otherwise; the condensing water carries 
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a considerable volume of air into the condenser, and the $ 
of the air-pump can be based roughly on the average percent* 
of air held in solution in water; the air which finds its way i 
a surface-condenser enters mainly by leakage around the It 
pressure piston-rod and elsewhere. 

It is customary to base the size of the air-pump on the < 
placement of the low-pressure piston (or pistons); for exam) 
the capacity of a single-acting vertical air-pump for a merch 
steamer, with triple-expansion engines, may be about of 
capacity of the low-pressure cylinder. 

With the introduction of steam-turbines, the importance 
a good vacuum becomes more marked, and the duly of the t 
pump, which commonly removes air and also the water of c 
densalion from the condenser, is divided between a dry 
pump, which removes air from the condenser, and a wa 
pump, which removes the water of condensation. Air-pur 
arc treated more at length on page 374, in connection with 
discussion of compressed air. 

Designing Engines. — The only question that is prop< 
discussed here is the probable form of the indicator-diagn 
which gives immediately (he method of finding the mean cltcc 
pressure, and, consequently, the size of the cylinder of the eng 
The moat reliable way of finding the expected mean clTcc 
pressure in the design of a new engine is to measure an indica 
diagram from an engine of the same or similar type and s 
and working under the same conditions. 

If a new engine varies 
•'-“sfisussasa. much from the type on w) 

’"'"'y the design is based that 

diagram from the latter car 

X be usccl c,ircctl y> lhc fo,lov 

2 VJ4_‘"-yi v method may be used to a 

yiuTss». for moderate changes of lx 

pressure or expansion. 

type diagram either on the original card or redrawn to a la 
scale, may have added to it the axis of zero pressure and 


A t >n t y f t h 0 t ie 11 no 


j5«, 
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ime OV and OP (Fig. 35a). The former is laid of! parallel to 
he atmospheric line and at a distance to represent the pressure 
if the atmosphere, using the scale for measuring pressure on the 
liagram. The latter is drawn vertical and at a distance from aj 
vhich shall bear the same ratio to the length of the diagram as 
he clearance space of the cylinder has to the piston-displacc- 
nent* The boiler-pressure line may be drawn as shown. The 
.bsolutc pressure may now be measured from OV with the proper 
calc and volume from OP with any convenient scale. 

Choosing points b and c at the beginning and end of c.xpanr 
ion determine the exponent for an exponential equation by the 
ncthod on page 66; do the same for the compression curve ef . . 

Draw a diagram like Fig. 35 for the new engine, making the 
proper allowance for change of boiler* pressure or point of cut- 
>1T, using the probable clearance for determining the position 

the line of. Allowing for loss of pressure from the boiler to 
;he cylinder, and for wire-drawing or loss of pressure in the 
calves and passages, locate the points a and b. The back¬ 
pressure line de can be drawn from an estimate of the probable 
/acuum. The volumes at c and e are determined by the action 
)f the valve gear. By aid of the proper exponential equations 
ocate a few points on be and ef and sketch in those curves. 
Finish the diagram by hand by comparison with the type dia¬ 
gram. If necessary draw two such diagrams for the head and 
:rank ends of the cylinder. The mean effective pressure can 
now be determined by aid of the planimcter and used in the 
ilcsign of the new engine. 

Usually the refinements of the method just detailed are 
avoided, and an allowance is made for them in the lump by a 
practical factor. The following approximations arc made: 
(:) the pressure in the cylinder during admission is assumed 
to be the boiler pressure, and during the exhaust the vacuum 
in the condenser; (2) the release is taken to be at the end of 
the stroke; (3) both expansion and compression lines are treated 
as hyperbolae. The mean effective pressure is then readily 
computed as indicated in the following example. 
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Problem , — Required the dimensions of the cylinder of an 
engine to give 200 horse power; revolutions 100 ; gauge pressure 
So pounds; vacuum 28 inches; cut-off at i stroke; release at end 
of stroke; compression at T V stroke; clearance 5 per cent. 

The absolute boiler-pressure is 94.7 pounds, and the absolute 
pressure corresponding to 28 inches of mercury is nearly one 
pound. It is convenient to take the piston displacement as 
one cubic foot and the stroke as one foot for the purpose of 
determining the mean effective pressure. The volume of cut¬ 
off is consequently £ cubic foot due to the motion of the piston 
plus tV cubic foot clue to the clearance or 0,35 cubic foot; the 
volume at release is 1.05 cubic foot, and at compression is 0.15 
cubic foot. 

The work during admission (corresponding to ab , Fig. 35a) is 
94.7 X 144 X0.35 foot-pound, 
and during expansion is 

loge^ = 94-7 x 144 x 0.35 log. 


The work during exhaust done by the piston in expelling the 
steam is 


r X 144 X (r - 0.15), 


and the work during compression is 


r 


X 144 X 0,15 log. 


0.1 s 
0.05 


The mean effective pressure in pounds per square inch is 
obtained by adding the first two works and subtracting the last 
two and then dividing by 144, so that 

M.E.P. — 94.7 X 0.25 + 94.7 X 0,35 log, ^25 • 

- 1 X 0.S5 - 1 X 0.15 log, ^ - 59.1. 

0.05 


The probable mean effective pressure may be taken as ^ 
of this computed pressure, or 53.2 pounds per square inch. 
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Given the diameter and stroke of an engine together with the 
mean effective pressure, and revolutions, we may find the horse¬ 
power by the formula 

I.H.P. - 2 ^ 22 - 
33000 

where p is the mean effective pressure, 1 is the stroke in feet, a is 
the area of the circle for the given diameter in square inches, and 
n is the number of revolutions per minute. For our case we 
may assume that the stroke is twice the diameter, whence 

2 d ird 2 

2 X 53.2 X —X — X 100 
12 4 

200 = ------ 

33000 

d — 16.8 inches, $ — 33.6 inches. 

In practice the diameter would probably be made 16J inches 
and the stroke 33^ inches. 
































CHAPTER IX. 


COMPOUND ENGINES. 

A compound engine has commonly two cylinders, one of 
which is three or four times as large as the other. Steam from 
a boiler is admitted to the small cylinder, and after doing work in 
that cylinder it is transferred to the large cylinder, from which 
it is exhausted, after doing work again, into a condenser or 
against the pressure of the atmosphere. If we assume that the 
steam from the small cylinder is exhausted into a large receiver, 
the back-pressure in that cylinder and the pressure during the 
admission to the large cylinder will be uniform. If, further, wo 
assume that there is no clearance in either cylinder, that the 
back-pressure in the small cylinder and the forward pressure in 
the large cylinder arc the same, and that the expansion in the 
small cylinder reduces the pressure down to the back-presSurc in 
that cylinder, the diagram for the small cylinder will be A BCD, 



Fig. 36, and for (he large cylinder DCFG, The volume in the 
large cylinder at cut-off is equal to the total volume of the small 
cylinder, since the large cylinder takes from the receiver the same 
weight of steam that is exhausted by the small cylinder, and, in 
this ease, at the same pressure. 

The ease just discussed is one extreme. The other extreme 
occurs when the small cylinder exhausts directly into the largo 
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cylinder without an intermediate receiver. In such engines the 
pistons must begin and end their strokes together. They may 
both act on the beam of a beam engine, or they may act on one 
crank or on two cranks opposite each other. 

For such an engine, ABCD, Fig. 37, is the diagram for the 
small cylinder. The steam line and expansion line AB and BC 
are like those of a simple engine. When the piston of the small 
cylinder begins the return stroke, communication is opened with 
the large cylinder, and the steam passes from one to the other, 
and expands to the amount of the difference of the volume, it 
being assumed that the communication remains open to the end 
of the stroke. The back-pressure line CD for the small cylinder, 
and the admission Line III for the large cylinder, gradually fall 
on account of this expansion. The diagram for the large cylin¬ 
der is HJKG, which is turned toward the left for convenience. 

To combine the two diagrams, draw the line abed, parallel to 
V’O V, and from b lay off bd equal to ca; then d is one point of the 
expansion curve of the combined diagram. The point C corre¬ 
sponds with II, and E, corresponding with I, is as far to the right 
as I is to the left. 

For a non-conducting cylinder, the combined diagram for a 
compound engine, whether with or without a receiver, is the same 
as that for a simple engine which has a cylinder the same size 
as the large cylinder of the compound engine, and which takes 
at each stroke the same volume of steam as the small cylinder, 
and at the same pressure. The only advantage gained by the 
addition of the small cylinder to such an engine is a more even 
distribution of work during the stroke, and a smaller initial stress 
on the crank-pin. 

Compound engines may be divided into two classes — those 
with a receiver and those without a receiver; the latter arc called 
“Woolf engines ” on the continent of Europe. Engines without 
a receive# must have the pistons begin and end their strokes at 
the same time; they may act on the same crank or on cranks 180° 
apart. The pistons of a receiver compound engine may make 
strokes in any order. A form of receiver compound engine with 
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two cylinders, commonly used in marine work, has the cranks 1 
90° to give handiness and certainly of action. Large marii 
engines have been made with one small cylinder and two larj 
or low-pressure cylinders, both of which draw steam from t) 
receiver and exhaust to the condenser. Such engines usual 
have the cranks at 120°, though oilier arrangements have bc< 
made. 

Nearly all compound engines have a receiver, or a spa 
between tiie cylinders corresponding to one, and in no case 
the receiver of sufficient size to entirely prevent fluctuations 
pressure. In the later marine work the receiver has been ma< 
small, and frequently the steam-chests and connecting pipes ha 
been allowed to fulfil that function. This contraction of si 
involves greater fluctuations of pressure, but for other reasons 
appears to be favorable to economy. 

Under proper conditions there is a gain from using a coi 
pound engine instead of a simple engine, which may amount 
ten per cent or more. This gain is to be attributed to the divisi 
of the change of temperature from that of the steam at admissi 
to that of exhaust into two stages, so that there is less Illicit 
lion of temperature in a cylinder and consequently less inti 
change of heat between the steam and the walls of the cylind 

Compound Engine without Receiver. — The indiculor-d 
grams from a compound engine without a receiver arc rep: 

scnlcd by Fig. 38. The steam line and ex pa 
sion line of the small cylinder, AB and JiC, 
not differ from those of ft simple engine. At 
the exhaust opens, and the steam sucldcr 
expands into the space between the cylituh 
and the clearance of the large cylinder, nncl f 
@ pressure falls from C to D . During the rctv 
stroke the volume in the large cylinder increases more raplt 
than that of the small cylinder decreases, so that the back-prc 
urc line DE gradually falls, as docs also the admission line i 
of the large cylinder, the difference between these two lines be: 
due to the resistance to the flow of steam from one to the otli 
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At E the communication between the two cylinders is closed by 
the cut-off of the large cylinder; the steam is then compressed 
in the small cylinder and the space between the two cylinders 
to F } at which the exhaust of the small cylinder closes; and the 
remainder of the diagram FGA is like that of a simple engine. 
From /, the point of cut-off of the large cylinder, the remainder 
of the diagram IKLMNH is like the same part of the diagram 
of a simple engine. 

The difference between the lines ED and HI and the “ drop ” 
CD at the end of the stroke of the small piston indicate waste 
or losses of efficiency. The compression EFG and the accom¬ 
panying independent expansion IK in the large cylinder show a 
loss of power when compared with a diagram like Fig. 37 for an 
engine which has no clearance or intermediate space; but com¬ 
pression is required to fill waste spaces with steam. The com¬ 
pression EF is required to reduce the drop CD, and the compres¬ 
sion FG fills the clearance in anticipation of the next supply from 
the boiler. Neither compression 
is complete in Fig. 38, 

Diagrams from a pumping en¬ 
gine at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
are shown by Fig. 39. The 
rounding of corners due to the 
indicator makes it difficult to de¬ 
termine the location of points like 
E } F, and / on Fig. 38. The 
low-pressure diagram is taken 
with a weak spring, and so has an 
exaggerated height. 

Compound Engine with Receiver. — It has already been 
pointed out that some receiver space is required if the cranks 
of a compound engine are to be placed at right angles. When 
the receiver space is small, as on most marine engines, the fluc¬ 
tuations of pressure in the receiver are very notable. This is 
exhibited by the diagrams in Fig. 40, which were taken from a 
yacht engine. An intelligent conception of the causes and meaning 
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of such fluctuations can be best obtained by constructing ideal 
diagrams for special eases, as explained on page 164, 

Triple and Quadruple Expansion- 
Engines. — The same influences which 
introduced the compound engines, when 
the common steam-pressure changed 
from forty to eighty pounds to the 
square inch, have brought in the succes¬ 
sive expansion through three cylinders 
(the high-pressure, intermediate, and 
low-pressure cylinders) now that 150 to 200 pounds pressure arc 
employed. Just as three or more cylinders arc combined in 
various ways for compound engines, so four, five, or six cylinders 
have been arranged in various manners for triple-expansion 
engines; the customary arrangement has three cylinders with the 
cranks at 180 0 . 

Quadruple engines with four successive expansions have been 
employed with high-pressure steam, but with the advisable 
pressures for present use the extra complication and friction 
make it a doubtful expedient. 

Total Expansion. — In Figs. 36 and 37, representing the dia¬ 
grams for compound engines without clearance and without 
drop between the cylinders, the total expansion is the ratio of 
the volumes at E and at B\ that is, of the low-pressure piston dis¬ 
placement to the displacement developed by the high-pressure 
piston at cut-off. The same ratio is called the total or equiva¬ 
lent expansion for any compound engine, though it may have 
both clearance and drop. Such a conventional total expansion 
is commonly given for compound and multiple-expansion engines, 
and is a convenience because it is roughly equal to the ratio 0/ 
the initial and terminal pressures; that is, of the pressure at 
cul-ofT in the high-pressure cylinder and at release in the low- 
pressure cylinder. It has no real significance, and is not equiva¬ 
lent to the expansion in the cylinder of a simple engine, by which 
we mean the ratio of the volume at release to that at cul-olT, tak¬ 
ing account of clearance. And further, since the clearance of 
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the high- and the low-pressure cylinders are different there can 
be no real equivalent expansion* 

If the ratio of the cylinders is R and the cut-off of the high- 

pressure cylinder is at - of the stroke, then the total expansion 
is represented by c 

R «* eR 

an<1 - a R + E. 

e 

This last equation is useful in determining approximately the 
cut-off of the high-pressure cylinder. 

For example, if the initial pressure is 100 pounds absolute and 
.the terminal pressure is to be io pounds absolute, then the total 
expansions will be about 10. If the ratio of the cylinders is 
3J, then the high-pressure cut-off will be about 

J - 34 + 10 - 0.35 

of the stroke. 

Low-pressure Cut-off.—The cut-off of the low-pressure 
cylinders in Figs. 36 and 37 is controlled by the ratio of the 
cylinders, since the volumes in the low-pressure cylinder at cut¬ 
off is in each case made equal to the high-pressure piston dis¬ 
placement; this is done to avoid a drop. If the cut-off were 
lengthened there would be a loss of pressure or drop at the end 
of the stroke of the high-pressure 
piston, as is shown by Fig. 41, 
for an engine with a large receiver 
and no clearance. Such a drop will 
have some effect on the character of 
the expansion line C"F of the low- 
pressure cylinder, both fora non-con^ 
ducting and 'for the actual engine 
with or without a clearance* Its 
principal effect will, however, be on 
the distribution of work between the cylinders; for it is evident 
that if the cut-off of the low-pressure cylinder is shortened the 
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pressure at C" will be increased because the same weight of steam 
is taken in a smaller volume. The back-pressure DC of the 
high-pressure cylinder will bo raised and the work will be 
diminished; while the forward pressure DC" of the low- 
pressure cylinder will be raised, increasing the work in that 
cylinder. 

Ratio of Cylinders. — In designing compound engines, more 
especially for marine work, it is deemed important for the smooth 
action of the engine that the total work shall be evenly distributed 
upon the several cranks of the engines, and that the maximum 
pressure on each of the cranks shall be the same, and shall not 
be excessive. In ease two or more pistons act on one crank, 
the total work and the resultant pressure on those pistons arc 
to be considered; but more commonly each piston acts on a 
separate crank, and then the work and pressure on the several 
pistons arc to be considered. 

In practice both the ratio of the cylinders and the total expan¬ 
sions are assumed, and then the distribution of work and the 
maximum loads on the crank-pins arc calculated, allowing for 
clearance and compression. Designers of engines usually have 
a suflkient number of good examples nt band to enable them 
to assume these data. In default of such data it may be neces¬ 
sary to assume proportions, to make preliminary calculations, 
and to revise the proportions till satisfactory results arc obtained. 
For compound engines using 80 pounds steam •pressure the ratio 
is 1: 3 or 1; 4. For triple-expansion engines the cylinders may 
be made to Increase in the ratio 1: a or 1: a Jr. 

Approximate Indicator-Diagrams. — The indicator-diagrams 
from some compound and multiple-expansion engines arc irreg¬ 
ular and apparently erratic, depending on the sequence of. the 
cranks, the action of the valves, and the relative volumes of tho 
cylinders and the receiver spaces, A good idea of the effects and 
relations of these several influences can he obtained by making 
approximate calculations of pressures at the proper parts of the 
diagrams by a method which will now be illustrated. 

For such a calculation it will be assumed that all expansion 
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limes are rectangular hyperbola:, and in general that any change 
of volume will cause the pressure to change inversely as the 
volume. Further, it will be assumed that when communication 
is opened between two volumes where the pressures are different; 
the resultant pressure may be calculated by adding together the 
products of each volume by its pressure, and dividing by the sum 
of the volumes. Thus if the pressure in a cylinder having the 
volume v c is p C) and if the pressure is p r in a receiver where 
the volume is v n then after the valve opens communication from 
the cylinder to the receiver the pressure will be 

p _ frv* +_prVr 9 
v c +v r 

The same method will be used when three volumes are put into 
communication. 

It will be assumed that there arc no losses of pressure due to 
throttling or wire-drawing; thus the steam line for the high- 
pressure cylinder will be drawn at the full boiler-pressure, and 
the back-pressure line in the low-pressure cylinder will be drawn 
to correspond with the vacuum in the condenser. Again, cylin¬ 
ders and receiver spaces in communication will be assumed to 
have the same pressure. 

For sake of simplicity the motions of pistons will be assumed 
to be harmonic. 

Diagrams constructed in this way will never be realized in 
any engine; the degree of discrepancy will depend on the type 
of engine and the speed of rotation. For siow-specd pumping- 
engines the discrepancy is small and all irregularities are easily 
accounted for. On the other hand the discrepancies arc large 
for high-speed marine-engines, and for compound locomotives 
they almost prevent the recognition of the events of the stroke. 

Direct-expansion Engine. — If the two pistons of a compound 
engine move together or in opposite directions the diagrams 
arc like those shown by Fig. 42. Steam is admitted to the high- 
pressure cylinder from a to b\ cut-off occurs at i, and be repre¬ 
sents expansion to the end of the stroke; be being a rectangular 
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hyperbola referred to the axes OV and OP, from which a, b, 
c arc laid off to represent absolute pressures and volumes, incl 
ing clearance. 



At the end of the stroke release from the high-pres 
cylinder and admission to the low-pressure cylinder are ussil 
to lake place, so that communication is opened from the 1 
pressure cylinder through' the receiver space into the low-p 
urc cylinder. As a consequence the pressure falls from c 1 
and rises from n to h in the low-pressure cylinder. The 
O'P' is drawn at a distance from OP, which corresponds tc 
volume of the receiver space, and the low-pressure diagra 
referred to O’P' and O' V' as axes. 

The communication between the cylinders is maintained 
cut-off occurs at i for the low-pressure cylinder. The lim 
and In represent the transfer of steam from the high-pro 
to the low-pressure cylinder, together with the expansion d’ 
the increased size of the large cylinder. After the cut-off 
the largo cylinder is shut off from the receiver, and the sten 
it expands to the end of the stroke. The back-press 11 re 
compression lines for that cylinder arc not affected by compc 
ing, and are like those of a simple engine. Meanwhile the 
piston compresses steam into the receiver, as represente 
ef, till compression occurs, after which compression inti 
clearance space is represented by fg, The expansion ancl 
pression lines ik and mn arc drawn as hyperbolic referred 1 
axes O'P' and O' V'. The compression line ef is drawn as an 1 
bola referred to O' V and O'P', while fg is referred to OV and 
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In Fig. 42 (he two diagrams arc drawn with the same unde 
for volume and pressure, and are placed so as to show U» llie 
eye (he relations of the diagrams to each oilier. Diagrams 
taken from such an engine resemble those of Fig. 40, which 
have the same length, and different vertical scales depending 
on the springs used in the indicators. 

Some engines have only one valve lo give release and com 
pression for the high-pressure cylinder and admission and cut 
off for the low-pressure cylinder. In such ease there is no 
receiver space, and the points rand /coincide. 

When (he receiver is dosed by the compression of the high 
pressure cylinder it is filled with steam with the pressure repre¬ 
sented by /. It is assumed that the pressure in the miivrr 
remains unchanged till the receiver is opened at the end of the 
stroke. It is evident that the droy ai may be reduced In diori 
ening the cut-off of the low-pressure cylinder ho us to give more 
compression from c to /and conset|Ueiilly a higher pressure at 
/ when the receiver is closed. 

Representing the pressure and volume nt the several points 
by p and v with appropriate subscript letters, rind represent 
ing the volume of the receiver by tv, we have the following 
equations: 

pa m Pt ,«« initial pressure; 

pi = /;,„«* back-pressure; 

A> =* Pb% + 

Pn pmV m + V„ ; 

pa « pk - (p t v t -l- !>„v„ 4. /vr-,) + ( v , 4. V„ 1 iv); 

P> “ Pt " Pa ( v o + v„ 4- tv) +• (v, I- tv l- tv); 

Pj m pa *i- V,.) f (Vj 4. tv); 

Po 03 PA>f + v„- 

Pt * P<V( 4 - V k . 


The pressures />„ and p n can lie calculated directly. Then ihr 
equations for p,„ p t , and p, farm a set of three simultaneous 
equations with three unknown quantities, which an l„- 
so vcc. Finally, p v and p k may lie calculated directly. 












For example , let us find the approximate diagram for a direct-, 
expansion engine which has the low-pressure piston displacement 
equal to three times the high-pressure piston displacement. 
Assume that the receiver space is half the .smaller piston dis- 
placement, and that the clearance for each cylinder is one-tenth 
of the corresponding piston displacement. Let the cut-oil for 
each cylinder he at half-stroke, and the compression at nine- 
tenths of the stroke; let the admission and release be at the end 
of the stroke. Let the initial pressure he 65.3 pounds by the 
gauge or 80 pounds absolute, and let the back-pressure be two 
pounds absolute. 

If the volume of the high-pressure piston displacement be 
taken as unity, then the several required volumes arc: 

v i ~ °-S +0.1 «* 0.6 vi , = v „ = 3 X 0.1 «= 0.3 

% »■ v „ =» 1.0 ~p o.x 1.1 • Vj => 3 (0.5 -P 0.1) => x.8 
v t = 0.5 + o.x = 0.6 Vt = V / 3 (1,0 H* o.x) *=• 3.3 

v f => 0.1 -p 0.1 = 0.2 v ,„ wm 3 (0.1 -P 0.1) = 0,6 

Vq ® 0,1 O.cf 

The pressures may be calculated as follows: 

Pn — Pb — So; Pi = p„, = 2; 

Pt = PbVt + v 0 => 80 X 0.6 4- x.i « 43.6; 

Pn ^ Pni^m V u 2 X 0.6 -X- O.3 4 1 

Po - P<i ( V c + V n + V,.) 4- (v, -p V, -P V r ) = p,i (l.x + 0,3 + 0,5) 
4 - (0,6 -p 1.8 -p 0.5) - 0.655 P'li 
Pj “ Po ( v o + v r ) 4 - (V/ -P V r ) = />, (0.6 -p 0.5) 4 - (0.2 + 0.5) 

““ r *S 7 Po = I -S 7 X 0-655 A< - 1.03 AiJ 
A< = ( Pc v c + /'llI’ll + p/V v ) -i- ( v 0 -p V n -p v r ) 

” ( 8o X 0,6 + 4 X 0.3 -P 0.5 p/) + (0,6 + 0.3 -P 0.5) 

=> 25.89 -f 0.26 p f \ 

p,, - 25.89 + 0.26 X 1.03 p a i p it . 35.36; 

P * “ Pt = °- 6 SS A/ - o- 65 S X 35.36 - 23.25 
P / - 1-03 A. - 1.03 X 35.36 - 36.5; 

A> = Aa + *= 36-5 x 0.2 4- 0.1 = 73; 

Pt = A v < + *= 23.2 X t.8 + 3,3 >= 12.6. 


| 
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As the pressures and volumes are now known the diagrams 
of Fig. 42 may be drawn to scale. Or, if preferred, diagrams 
like Fig. 39 may be drawn, making them of the same length and 
using convenient vertical scales of pressure. If the engine runs 
slowly and has abundant valves and passages the diagrams 
thus obtained will be very nearly like those taken from the engine 
by indicators. If losses of pressure in valves and passages are 
allowed for, a closer approximation can be made. 

The mean effective pressures of the diagrams may be readily 
obtained by the aid of a planimcter, and may be used for esti¬ 
mating the power of the engine. For this purpose we should 
either use the modified diagrams allowing for losses of pressure, 
or wc should affect the mean effective pressures by a multiplier 
obtained by comparison of the approximate with the actual dia¬ 
grams from engines of the same type. For a slow-spceri pump¬ 
ing-engine the multiplier may be as large as 0.9 or even more; 
for high-speed engines it may be as small as 0.6. 

The mean effective pressures of the diagrams may be calcu¬ 
lated from the volumes and pressures if desired, assuming, of 
course, that the several expansion and compression curves are 
hypcrbofce. The process can be best explained by applying it 
to the example already considered. Begin by finding the mean 
pressure during the transfer of steam from the high-pressure 
cylinder to the low-pressure cylinder as represented by de and hi. 
The net effective work during the transfer is 


fpdv 


= Pi V l log,-* = 144 Pd (v,t + V h -f- v T ) log. 


V + v, + Vr 


V d 4- V h 4- v r 

.. , , , . , 0.6 + 1.8 + o.? 

- 144 X35.4 (I.I +0-3 +o.s) log, * 

i .1 -r 0.3 ~r 0.5 

~ 4120 foot-pounds 


for each cubic foot of displacement of the high-pressure piston. 
This corresponds with our previous assumption of unity for the 
displacement of that piston. The increase of volume is 

v<+Vt+ iv- (vj+Vt+v r ) =0.6 -hr.8 +0.5- (1.1+0.3 +0.5) = !; 

























so thiu the mean pressure miring me uiuimci i» 


4120 + 1 X 144 = 28.6 » p x 

pounds per square inch, which acts on both the high- and the 
low-pressure pistons. 

The clTcctivc work for the small cylinder is obtained by add¬ 
ing the works under ab and be and subtracting the works under 
dc, ef, and fg. So that 

Wji - i.|.| |/>, (1/ - v.) + pi,v t log, jjj - />. (v 4 - v.) 

- h (V, v,) log, lj~~ r - X J 

- MM 1 80 (0.6 - 0.1) -I- 80 X o.f) log, 38.6(1.1 -0.6) 

~ 23.2 {0.6 + o.s) log. - 3®*5 X 0.3 log. 

*» 144 X 33.36 ~ 4789 foot-i>omu]«. 

This is the work for cacli cubic foot of the high-pressure piston 
displacement, and the mean effective pressure on the small piston 
is evidently 33.26 pounds per square inch. 

In a like manner the work of the large piston is 

(Vi - mm |/>, (>< - %) -i-ft v. log, - - p,(v, -v,) ~/>nv m log. 

- mm j 28.6 (1.8 — 0.3)-1-33.3 x 1.8 log, 

- 3 (3.3 - 0.6) - 3 X 0.6 log. - MM X 6 i.g 3 - 8916 fool-|K>und». 

Since the ratio of the piston displacements is 3, the work for 
each cubic foot of the low-pressure piston displacement is one-third 
of the work just calculated; and the mean effective pressure cm 
the large piston is 

61.92 + 3 20.64 

pounds per square inch. 

The proportions given in the example lead to a very uneven 
distribution of work; that of the large cylinder being nearly 
twice as much as is developed in the small cylinder. The dis- 
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tribution can be improved by lengthening the cul-o(T of the 
large cylinder, or by changing the proportions of the engine. 

As has already been pointed out, the works just calculated 
and the corresponding mean effective pressures are in excess 
of those that will be actually developed, and must be affected 
by multipliers which may vary from 0.6 to 0.9, depending on 
the type and speed of the engine. 

Cross-compound Engine.—A two-cylinder compound engine 
with pistons connected to crunks at right angles with each other 
is frequently called a cross-compound engine. Unless a large 
receiver is placed between the cylinders the pressure in the space 
between the cylinders will vary widely. 

Two eases arise in the discussion of (his engine according as 



he cut-off of the large cylinder is earlier or later than half-stroke; 
n the latter ease there Is a species of double admission to the 
ow-pressure cylinder, ns Is shown in Mg. ,13. For sake of 
impllcily the release, and also the admission for each cylinder, 
s assumed to be nt the end of the stroke. If the release is early 
he double admission occurs before half-stroke. 

The admission and expansion of steam far the high-pressure 
yllndcr arc represented by ab and be. At c release occurs, 
mtling the small cylinder In communication with the intcr- 
nediate receiver, which is then open to the large cylinder. There 
5 a drop at cd and a corresponding rise of pressure mn on the 
irgc piston, which is (hen at hnif-stroke; it will be assumed 
hat the pressures at d and at n arc identical. From d to e the 

























steam is transferred from the small to the large cylinder, and 
the pressure falls because the volume increases; no is the corre¬ 
sponding line on the low-pressure diagram. The cut-off at o 
for the large cylinder interrupts this transfer, and steam is then 
compressed by the small piston into the intermediate receiver 
with a rise of pressure as represented by cf. The admission to 
the large cylinder, Ik, occurs when the small piston is at the 
middle of its stroke, and causes a drop, fg, in the small cylinder. 
From g to h steam is transferred through the receiver from the 
small to the large cylinder. The pressure rises at first because 
the small piston moves rapidly while the large one moves slowly 
until its crank gets away from the dead-point; afterwards the 
pressure falls. The line kl represents this action on the low- 
pressure diagram. At h compression occurs for the small 
cylinder, and hi shows the rise of pressure due to compression. 
For the large cylinder the line lm represents the supply of steam 
from the receiver, with falling pressure which lasts till the double 
admission at inn occurs. 

The expansion, release, exhaust, and compression in the large 
cylinder are not affected by compounding. 

Strictly, the two parts of the diagram for the low-pressure 
cylinder, mnopq and slklm, belong to opposite ends of the cylin¬ 
der, one belonging to the head end and one to the crank end. 
With harmonic motion the diagrams from the two ends arc 
identical, and no confusion need arise from our neglect to deter¬ 
mine which end of the large cylinder we are dealing with at any 
time. Such an analysis for the two ends of the cylinder, taking 
account of the irregularity due to the action of the connecting- 
rod, would lead to a complexity that would be unprofitable. 

A ready way of finding corresponding positions of two pistons 
connected to cranks at right angles with each other is by aid 
of the diagram of Fig. 44. Let O be the centre of the crank¬ 
shaft and pR v R*q be the path of the crank-pin. When one piston 
has the displacement py and its crank is at OR v , the other crank 
may be 90° ahead at OR x and the corresponding piston displace¬ 
ment will be px. The same construction may be used If the 
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crftnk is 90° behind or if the angle K y OR x 
angle. The actual piston position and 
affected by the ir/egularily due to the 
connccting-rod will differ from those found 
by this method, but the positions found 
by such a diagram will represent the aver¬ 
age positions very nearly. 

The several pressures may be found as 
follows: 


is other than a right 
crank angles when 



pi = p„ ■•= initial pressure; 
pi *=* Pq “ back-pressure; 
pc ~ pt v i '** V «\ 

Pt =■ pA't **• v n 

p,t “ p„ *=> | pA't + Pm(v m T t' r )| -}■ (v, I r, I tv); 

Pc = po « p<t (iv v„, |-1.-,.) >■ (tv I v„ | iv i; 

P/ = pc (v* -I* v,.) + (t> ’)• tv); 

p„ - Pi « 1 P/ (V; + tv) T Ml + (f/ I f, I t,>; 

Pm - A - A, (t> -I* iv I- tv) -»• (f* I r, 1 t',); 

A.- a (v, -i- tv) + (f,„ i- tv); 

'pi pi,V h -v- tv; 

p v « yw. 4- v,,. 


The pressures /v and /v, can be found direelly from tlte initial 
pressure and the back-pressure, and finally the last two npm 
tionsgive direct calculations for p, and p t , so soon as /)* and /a„ 
are found. There remain six equations con lain big six unknown 
quantities, which can be readily solved after numerical values 
arc assigned to the known pressures and to nil the volumes. 

The expansion and compression lines, be and hi, for the high 
pressure diagrams arc hyperbolic referred to tlte axes fJP ami 
OP; and in like manner the expansion and compression lines op 
and st, for the low-pressure diagram, are hyperbolic referred to 
O'V and O'P'. The curve cf is an hyperbola referred to O' V >t ml 
O'P', and the curve tin is an hyperbola referred to t ) i" ami 
OP. The transfer lines tie and no, gh and kl, are not hy|>rr 
bolaj. They may be plotted point by point by finding tunc- 








sponding intermediate piston positions, p x and p yi by aUl of Fig, 
44, and then calculating the pressure for these positions by the 
equation 

Px = Pv = p,l (v,t + V,„ -h Vr) + (v x -I- Vy - 1 - V r ). 

The work and mean effective pressure may be calculated in a 
manner similar to that given for the direct-expansion engine; 
but the calculation is tedious, and involves two transfers, de and 
no, and gh and kl. The first involves only an expansion, and 
presents no special difficulty; the second consists of a compres¬ 
sion and an expansion, which can be dealt with most conveniently 
by a graphical construction. All things considered, it is belter 
to plot the diagrams to scale and determine the areas and mean 
effective pressures by aid of a planimcter. 

If the cut-oiT of the low-pressure is earlier than half-stroke so 
as to precede the release of the high-pressure cylinder the transfer 
represented by de and no, Fig. 43, docs not occur. Instead there 
is a compression from d to/ and an expansion from I to m. The 
number of unknown quantities and the number of equations arc 
reduced. On the other hand, a release before the end of the 
stroke of the high-pressure piston requires an additional unknown 
quantity and one more equation. 

Triple Engines. —• The diagrams from triple and other mul¬ 
tiple-expansion engines arc likely to show much irregularity, the 
form depending on the number and arrange¬ 
ment of the cylinders and the sequence of the 
cranks. A common arrangement for a triple 
engine is to have three pistons acting on 
cranks set equidistant around the circle, as 
shown by Fig. 45. Two cases arise depending 
on the sequence of the cranks, which may be 
in the order, from one end of the engine, of 
high-pressure, low-pressure, and intermediate, as shown by Fig. 
•45; or in the order of high-pressure, intermediate, and low- 
pressure. 

With the cranks in the order, high-pressure, low-pressure, and 
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intermediate, as shown by Fig-^fS. the diagrams arc like tltosc 
given by Fig. 46. The admission and expansion for the high- 
pressure cylinder arc represented by abc. When the high- 
pressure piston is at release, its crank is at IT, Fig. 45, and the 
intermediate crank is at /, so that the intermediate piston is 
near half-stroke. If the cut-off for that cylinder is later than 




half-stroke, it is in communication with the first receiver when 
its crank is at I, and steam may pass through the first receiver 
from the high-presaure to the Intermediate cylinder, and there is 
a drop cd , and a corresponding rise of pressure no in the inter¬ 
mediate cylinder. The transfer continues till cut-off for tho 






















mm 



LUV^vmunavv. uv y y iaji u> me piston 

position (•' for the high-pressure cylinder. From the position e 
the high-pressure piston moves to the end of the stroke at f, 
causing an expansion, and then starts to return, causing the 
compression fg. When the high-pressure piston is at g the 
intermediate cylinder takes steam at the oilier end, causing the 
drop gh and the rise of pressure xl, Then follows a transfer of 
steam from the high-pressure to the intermediate cylinder repre¬ 
sented by In and Im. At /' tire high-pressure compression ik 
begins, and is carried so far ns to produce a loop at k. After 
compression for the high-pressure cylinder shuts it from the 
first receiver, the steam in that receiver and in the intermediate 
cylinder expands ns shown by inn. The expansion in the inter¬ 
mediate cylinder is represented by pq and the release by qr, 
corresponding to a rise of pressure a/? in the low-pressure cylin¬ 
der. rs and /fy represent a transfer of steam from the inter¬ 
mediate cylinder to the low-pressure cylinder. The remainder 
of the buck-pressure line of the intermediate cylinder and the 
upper part of the low-pressure diagram for the low-pressure 
cylinder correspond to the same parts of the high-pressure and 
the intermediate cylinders, so that a statement of the actions in 
detail does not appear necessary. 

The equations for calculating lire pressure arc numerous, but 
they are not difficult to state, and the solution for a given exam¬ 
ple presents no special difficulty. Thus we have 


ju pt, •»» intilnl pressure; vp 

p t ** fiM +v>\ v n ~ 

L lu « (>% ^ \ fuv * + /'« (Vc 4* V ? ) j *4- (VJ 4* V. -h Vr ) i 
ft, ** Pn «* [u{va 4-v* 4‘Vp) + (y, -f- Vp *f vp); 
fv *** pt (vi 'V vp ) -4- {v/ 4- vp); 

h ™ /vOv‘*' ^p) * ( v * '!■ v i*y> 

//. p\ ** pt •*}pp (v 9 *1 -Vp) 4- PmV*\ (vp, -pvi H* vp), 
pi •* Pm ** p\ (V* *1' Vt 4* Vp) 4- 4*V«H* Vp)\ 

pk ** pWi 4 * Vk ; 

Pn pm (Vm 4* Vp) 4 (v* *!’• Vp)) 
pq « p v Vp + v f ; 


Vp «» voh first receiver; 
Vft** vol. second receiver; 


■ 


a.;. 



-Mm 


"i\ 
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JIJ, p, J P<V, + v . (v. + Vjj)j + (tv + V. +v*)j 

p, — py =» pr (V r + V t V }t ) -=- (t> t + Vy + K^)j 

pl - (v t + v fi ) -V (*, + U K )J 

{* = !>• (w + w*) + (w. + ^); 

/V. /'» «* i >>« (v» + » s ) +■ •+■ + u. + Vjj); 

p»=° P. (n. + V, + v R ) -T- (v» + V, + -tijj); 

P* =* + 7 *#; 

P* 838 (V» + Vyj) "S' 0V« + V*)} 

pi *= PyV y -T- Hi; 

p« =* p^ *= back-pressure; 

Af ~ Poti* Vl f* 

The pressures at £ and at v can be calculated immediately 
:rom the initial pressure and from the back-pressure. Then it 
will be recognized that there are four individual equations for 
finding p fi p*, p t] and p&. The fourteen remaining equations, 
solved as simultaneous equations, give the corresponding four¬ 
teen required pressures, some of which are used in calculating 
the four pressures which are determined by the four individual 
equations. The most ready solution may be made by contin¬ 
uous substitution in the four equations which are numbered at the 
left hand. Thus for p g in equation II, we may substitute, 

p - p v r + v Q - p Vs. + v f + v *> _ p v * + v q + v * v±±Hs . 

In the actual computation the several volumes and the proper 
sums of volumes arc to be first determined; consequently the 
factors following p d will be numerical factors which may be con¬ 
veniently reduced to the lowest terms before introduction in the 
equation. This system of substitution will give almost immedi¬ 
ately four equations with four unknown quantities which may 
readily be solved; after which the determination of individual 
pressures will be easy. In handling these equations the letters 
representing smaller pressures should be eliminated first, thus 
giving values of higher pressure like p d to tenths of a pound; 
afterward the lower pressure can be determined to a like degree 


oi accuracy. A skilled computer may make a complete solu¬ 
tion of such a problem in two or three hours, which is not exces¬ 
sive for an engineering method. 

If the cut-olT for the intermediate cylinder occurs before the 
release of the high-pressure cylinder, then the transfer represented 
by tie and op docs not occur. In like manner, if the cut-off for 
the low-pressure cylinder occurs before the release for the inter¬ 
mediate cylinder, the transfer represented by rs and fly does 
not occur. The omission of a transfer of course simplifies the 
work of deducing and of solving equations. 

In much the same way, equations may be deduced for cal¬ 
culating pressures when the cranks have the sequence high- 
pressure, intermediate, and low-pressure. The diagrams lake 
forms which arc distinctly unlike those for the other sequence of 
cranks. In general, the case solved, i.e., high-pressure, low- 
pressure, and intermediate, gives a smoother action for the 
engine. 

For example, the engines of the U. S. S. Machias have the 
following dimensions and proportions: 


Cloiuimco, per cent , 
Cut-olT, por coni stroke 


Rmlo of piston displacements 


Hlgli- 

finer. 

},0w 

proaauroi 

mediate. 

preeiure. 

ijl 

3 a J 

35 

3.71 

5*53 

*3 ’30 

t.l 

H 

7 

66 

66 

66 

OJ 

03 

03 

18 

18 

t8 

t 

3 . 0-1 

d.94 


Volume first receiver, cubic feel. 

Volume second receiver, cubic foot. 

Undo of receiver volumes to lilgh-prosauro piston din- 

plftccmoiu. . 

Stroke, inches. 

Holler-pressure, absolute, pounds per sq. In. 

Pressure In condenser, pounds per sq, In. 


If ihe volume of the high-pressure piston displacement is 
taken to be unity, then the volumes required in tho equations for 
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calculating pressures, 
pressure, low-pressure, 

v1, *• 0.79 

V c <“* Vrf *=* I >°6 

« 1,10 
Vf *» X. T 3 
839 6,13 0.88 

Vj «* 0,31 
V* « v a - 0.13 


when the cranks have the order high- 
and intermediate, arc as follows; 


•y, wt/j 0.»9 
«"■ 0.98 

•y n vx* V 0 1.36 

v p «« t .63 

< 5 as i> r a.18 

t*, 3.38 

v, - a,33 

v M ■»* Vtf ^ x *85 


^ *** 

t>, ^ 3.03 

Va ** ^ ^ 2 * 7 2 

t/y C ®9 3.60 

^ m *y 4 *• 4*94 

V( ™ t.^3 


t>* «* 0.63 











± lit i 




P„ = Pb~ ISO 

Pc = 112 

Pi - A - 76-5 
A = A = 6 7 -S 
A = 6 7 -S 
P, = 76-9 
P>>- Pi = 73-5 
Pi - Pm - 69.3 


Pk = 165 
A = 60.0 

Po = 5°*5 
p r — Pp ” 28.3 
A = A = 25.3 
Pt = 2S.I 

A, = 29.0 


A. = A - 25.6 


Pm " S 2 -3 
Pc = 22.1 

A - 18.5 
P'-Pt- 5 
Pn “ * 7-6 


Diagrams with the volumes and pressures corresponding to 
this example are plotted in Fig. 46 with convenient vertical 
scales. Actual indicator-diagrams taken from the engine arc 
given by Fig. 47. The events of the stroke come at slightly 
different piston positions on account of the irregularity due to 
the connecting-rod, and the drops and other fluctuations of 
pressure are gradual instead of sudden; moreover, there is con¬ 
siderable loss of pressure from the boiler to the engine, from one 
cylinder to another, and from the low-pressure cylinder to the 
condenser. Nevertheless the general forms of the diagrams arc 
easily recognized, and all apparent erratic variations arc 
accounted for. 

Designing Compound Engines. — The designer of compound 
and multiple-expansion engines should have at hand a well- 
systematized fund of information concerning the sizes, pro¬ 
portions, and powers of such engines, together with actual 
indicator-diagrams. He may then, by a more or less direct 
method of interpolation or exterpolation, assign the dimensions 
and proportions to a new design, and can, if deemed advisable, 
draw or determine a set of probable indicator-diagrams for the 
new engines. If the new design differs much from the engines 
for which he has information, he may determine approximate 
diagrams both for an actual engine from which indicator-dia¬ 
grams are at hand, and for the new design. He may then 
sketch diagrams for the new engine, using the approximate 
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diagrams as a basis and faking 11 comparison of Ihc approximate 
and actual diagrams from the engine already built, as a guide. 
It is convenient to prepare and use a table showing the ratios of 
actual mean effective pressures and approximate mean effective 
pressures. Such a table enables die designer to assign mean 
effective pressures to a cylinder of the new engine and to infer 
very closely what its horse-power will be. It is also very useful 
as a check in sketching probable diagrams for a new engine, 
which diagrams are not only useful in estimating die [lower of the 
new engine, but in calculating stresses on the members of that 
engine. 

A rough approximation of the power of nn engine may be 
made by calculating the power /is though the total or equivalent 
expansion took place in the low-pressure cylinder, neglecting 
clearance and compression. The power thus found is to be 
affected by a factor which according to die siv,e and type of the 
engine may vary from 0.6 to 0.9 for compound engines and from 
0.5 to 0.8 for triple engines, Seaton and Rounlhwailc * give die 
following tabic of multipliers for compound marine engines: 

MUI/imiHRS FOR. FINDING 1 'ROIIAIU.K M.K.P. COMPOUND 
AND TRtl'f.K MARINE ENGINES. 


1 Joicrl pUon of Ko^lnc. 


JflcVolod, 


Unjnckcl'il. 


Rccclvor-compotiml, «crc\v-e(fyhic«. 

Receiver-compound, pfid<llo*ong^iu^. 

Direct cxnuriBlon. 

Throc-cy finder triple, mere hunt afup-i. 

Three-cylinder triple, imviiI vessels. 

Thrcc-cylliulcr triple, gunlxmtu «ncl turpcdu-lMinU 


o.tfjr in 0*73 


a. 6*1 In 0,6ft 
0,55 in 0.65 


0.58 la a.fiH 
0.55 to 0.65 
0.71 to 0.75 
0.60 to 0.66 


0.60 to 0.67 


For example, let the boiler-press Lire be 80 pounds by the gauge, 
or 94.7 pounds absolute; let the back-pressure be 4 pounds 
absolute; and let the total number of expansions be six, so that 
the volume of steam exhausted to the condenser is six times the 


* Pocket Pooh of Marine Rngineortux, 




























volume Admitted from the boiler. Neglecting the c/Tcct of clear- 
nnee and compression, the mean effective pressure is 

<M -7 x i •!• 94.7 X i log, f - ,| X t « 40.06 » M.E.P. 

If the large cylinder is 30 inches in diameter, and the stroke 
is 4 feet, the horse-power at 60 revolutions per minute is 

7T 

" X '10*06 X 2 X 4 X 60 + 33000 ^ 412 H.p, 

If the factor (0 be used in tins ease is 0.75, then the actual 
horse-power will be about 

0.75 X 400 300 II,P. 

Binary Engines. ~ Another form of compound engines using 
two fluids like steam and ether, was proposed bydu Trembly* in 
1850, to extend the lower range of temperature of vapor-engines. 
At that time the common steam-pressure was not fnr from thirty 
pounds by lire gauge, corresponding to a temperature of 25o°F, 
If the back-pressure of the engine be assumed to be 1.5 pounds 
absolute (115° F.), the elTicicncy for Cafnol’s cycle would be 
approximately 

350 — hi ; 

—■—t* 1 «* 0.10. 

350 -l- 460 J 

If, however, by the use of a more volatile fluid the result at 
lower temperature could be reduced to 65° F., the efficiency 
could be increased to 


1 r. — 

250 -h 46O 

At the present time when higher steam-pressures arc common, 
the comparison is less favorable, Thus the temperature of 
steam at 150 pounds by the gauge is 365° F., so that with r,s 

*Manuel du Conducieur des Machines & Vaporous combitUes au Machines 
Bt wires, nlao Ban kino Steam Engine, p, 44.1. 
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pounds absolute (or 115 0 F.) for the back-pressure the rflicicney 
for Carnot’s cycle is 


3 6 5 ---lll c 
365 -I- <|f>o 


0.30, 


and for a resultant temperature of 65° V., the efficiency would he 

J&_=- 6 S-~o. 3 6. 

365 -I- <(bo 


If a like gain of economy could be obtained in practice, it 
would represent a saving of 17 percent, which would lie well 
worth while. Further discussion of this matter of economy will 
be given in Chapter Xf, in connection with experiments on 
binary engines using steam and sulphur-dioxide. 

The practical arrangement of a binary engine substitute'* for 
the condenser an appliance having somewhat the same form us 
a tubular surface-condenser, the Bleam being condensed on tiir 
outside of the tubes and withdrawn in the farm of miter of con 
dcnsalion at the bottom. Through the tidies is forced the 
more volatile fluid, which is vaporized much as it would be in a 
“water-tube” boiler. The vapor is then used in a cylinder 
differing in no essential from that for a steam-engine, and In turn 
is condensed in a surface-condenser which is cooler) with water 
at the lowest possible temperature. 

An ideal arrangement for a binary engine avoiding the use of 
air-pumps would appear to be the combination of a compound 
non-condensing steam-engine with a third cylinder on the binary 
system which should have for its working substance ti fluid that 
would give a convenient pressure at aia°F,, and a pressure 
somewhat above the atmosphere at 6o° F. There is no known 
fluid that gives both these conditions; iIuih ether n( at a" F. gives 
a pressure of about 96 pounds absolute, but its boiling point at 
atmospheric pressure is 94° F., consequently it would from 
necessity require a vacuum and an air-pump unless the ether 
could be entirely freed from air, and leakage into the vacuum 
space entirely prevented. Sulphur-dioxldc gives a pressure of ,|t 




pounds UUSOIUIU ill UU' A'., »u UUU jl UIU unvap uu wuimu m ft 
pressure above the atmosphere; but 212° F. would give an incon¬ 
venient pressure, and in practice it lias been found convenient 
to run the steam-engine with a vacuum of 22 inches of mercury 
or about 4 pounds absolute, which gives a temperature of 135° F., 
at which sulphur-dioxide has a pressure of 180 pounds per square 
inch by the gauge. 

The attempt of du Trembly to use ether for the second fluid 
in a binary engine did not result favorably, as his fuel-con¬ 
sumption was not less than that of good engines of that lime, 
which appears to indicate that lie could not secure favorable 
conditions. 
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TliSTI N l 1 STKA M-KNt i IN KS. 

The principal object of tests of steam-engines is lo determine 
the cost of power. Series of engine tests are made to 
determine the effect of certain conditions, such as superheating 
and steam-jackets, on the economy or the engine. Again, tests 
may be made lo investigate the interchanges of heat between the 
steam and the walls of the cylinder hy (he aid of flint's analysis, 
and thus find how certain conditions produce effects that arc 
favorable or unfavorable lo economy. 

The two main elements of an engine test are, then, the meas¬ 
urement of the power developed and the rldermination of the 
cost of the power in terms of thermal units, pounds of steam, or 
pounds of coal. Power is most commonly measured by aid of 
the steam-engine indicator, hut the power delivered hy the 
engine is sometimes determined by a dynamometer or a friction 
brake; sometimes, when an Indicator cannot he used conven¬ 
iently, the dynamic or brake power only is determined. When 
the engine drives a dynamo-electric generator the power applied 
to the generator may he determined electrically, and thus the 
power delivered by the engine may lie known. 

When the cost of power is given in terms of coal per horse¬ 
power per hour, it is sufficient to weigh the coal for a definite 
period of lime. In such case a combined boiler and engine lest 
is made, and all the methods and precautions for a careful boiler 
test must he observed. The time required for such a test 
depends on the depth of the fire on the grille and the rate of 
combustion. For factory boilers the leal should he twenty-four 
hours long if exact results are desired. 

When the cost of power is slated in terms of steam per horse¬ 
power per hour, one of two methods may he followed. When 

»8J 





















the engine has a surface-condenser the steam * 
engine is condensed, collected, and weigh* 
usually sufficient lor tests under favorable * 
intervals, ten or fifteen minutes, give fairly 
The chief objection to this method is that the 
to leak water at the tube packings. Under fa. 
the results of tests by this method and by deti 
water supplied to the boiler are substantially t] 
on non-condensing and on jet-condensing ci 
consumption is determined by weighing or mi 
water supplied to the boiler or boilers that fuj 
engine. Steam used for any other purpose 
engine, for example, for pumping, heating, or 
nations of the quality of the steam, must b< 
allowed for. 1 The most satisfactory way is 
weigh such steam; but small cpiantitics, as 
quality by a steam calorimeter, may be gaugee 
flow through an orifice. Tests which depend 
feed-water should be long enough to minimiz* 
uncertainly of the amount of water in a boiler 
an apparent height of water in a water-gauge: 
height of the water-level depends hugely on llu 
lion and the activity of convection currents. 

When the cost of power is expressed in tl 
necessary to measure the steam-pressure, the ai 
in the steam supplied to the cylinder, and the t 
condensed steam when it leaves the condenser, 
in jackets or rchcatcrs it must be account© 
But it is customary in all engine tests to ta 
temperatures, so that the cost may usually 
thermal units, even when the experimenter is c 
in pounds of steam, 

For a ITirn’s analysis it is necessary to weig 
condensing water, and to determine the tempo 
sion to and exit from the condenser. 

Important engines, with their boilers and oth< 
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are commonly built under contract to give a certain economy, 
and the fulfilment of the terms of a contract is determined by a 
test of the engine or 0/ the whole plant. The test of the entire 
plant has the advantage that it gives, as one result, the cost of 
power directly in coal; but as the engine is often watched with more 
care during a test than in regular service, and as auxiliary duties, 
such as heating and banking fires, arc frequently omitted from 
such an economy test, the actual cost of power can be more 
justly obtained from a record of the engine in regular service, 
extending for weeks or months. The tests of engine and boilers, 
though made at the same time, need not start and stop at the 
same time, though there is a satisfaction in making them 
strictly simultaneous* This requires that the tests shall be long 
enough to avoid drawing the fires at beginning and end of the 
boiler test* 

’ In anticipation of a test on an engine it must be run for some 
time under the conditions of the test, to eliminate the effects of 
starting or of changes. Thus engines with steam-jackets arc 
commonly started with steam in the jackets, even if they arc to 
run with steam excluded from the jackets. An hour or more 
must then be allowed before the effect of using steam in the 
jackets will entirely pass away. An engine without steam- 
jackets, or with steam in the jackets, may come to constant 
conditions in a fraction of that time, but it is usually well to 
allow at least an hour before starting the test. 

It is of the first importance that all the conditions of a test 
shall remain constant throughout the test. Changes of steam- 
pressure arc particularly bad, for when the steam-pressure rises 
the temperature of the engine and all parts affected by the steam 
must be increased, and the heat required for this purpose is 
charged against the performance of the engine; if the steam- 
pressure falls a contrary effect will be felt. In a series of tests 
one element at a time should be changed, so that the effect of 
that element may not be confused by other changes, even though 
such changes have a relatively small effect. It is, however, of 
more importance that steam-pressure should remain constant 





than that all tests at a given pressure should have identically the 
same steam-pressure, because the total heat of steam varies more 
alowly than the temperature. 

All the instruments and apparatus used for an engine test 
should be tested and standardized either just before or just 
after the test; preferably before, to avoid annoyance when any 
instrument fails during the lest and is replaced by another. 

Thermometers.—Temperatures arc commonly measured by 
aid of mercurial thermometers, of which three grades may be 
distinguished. For work resembling that done by the physicist 
the highest grade should lie used, and these must ordinarily be 
calibrated, and have their boiling- and freezing-points deter¬ 
mined by the experimenter or some qualified person; since the 
freezing-point is liable to change, it should be redetermined when 
necessary. For important data good thermometers must be used, 
such as are sold by reliable dealers, but it is preferable that they 
should he calibrated or else compared with a thermometer that 
is known to lie reliable. For secondary data or for those requir¬ 
ing little accuracy common thermometers with the graduation 
on the stem may lie used, lull these also should have their errors 
determined and allowed for. Thermometers with detachable 
scales should be used only for crude work. 

Gauges. — Pressures are commonly measured by Bourdon 
gauges, and if recently compared with a correct mercury column 
these arc sufficient for engineering work. The columns used 
by gauge-makers arc sometimes subject to minor errors, and arc 
not usually corrected for temperature. It is important that 
such gauges should be frequently retested. 

Dynamometers, — The standard for measurement of power 
is the friction-brake. For smooth continuous running it is 
essential llmi the brake and its band shall be cooled by a stream 
of water that docs not come in contact with the rubbing sur¬ 
faces. Sometimes the wheel is cooled by a stream of water cir¬ 
culating through it, sometimes lire band is so cooled, or both may 
be. A rubbing surface which is not cooled should be of non¬ 
conducting material. If both rubbing surfaces arc metallic they 
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nust be freely lubricated with oil. An iron wheel running in a 
W rtd furnished with blocks of wood requires little or no Initi¬ 
ation. 

To avoid lire increase of friction on the brake-bearings due 
0 the load applied at a single brake-arm, two equal arms may 
>c used with two equal ami opposite forces applied at the ends 
0 form a statical couple. 

With care and good workmanship a friction-brake may be 
wide an instrument of precision sufficient for physical invesli- 
;ations, but with ordinary care rind workmanship it will give 
csulls of sufficient accuracy for engineering work. 

An engine which drives an eleetric genemlor may readily have 
he dynamic or brake-power determiner! from the electric oul- 
tul, provided that the efficiency of the generator is properly 
Ictcrmincd. 

The only power that can be measured for a steam-turbine is 
lie dynamic or brake-power; when connected with an electric- 
encrator this involves no difficulty. For marine propulsion i| 

> customary to determine l)u: power of steam-turbines by some 
irm of torsion-metre applied to the shaft that connects the 
.irbinc to the propeller. This instrument measures the angle 
f torsion of the shaft while running, and consequently, if the 
lodulus of elasticity has been determined, gives a positive 
termination of the power delivered to the propeller. Under 
ivorablc conditions a torsion metre may have ,m error of not 
lore than one per cent. 

Indicators. — The most important and at the same lime the 
ast satisfactory instrument used in engine-testing is the indi- 
Uor. Even when well made and in good condition it is liable 
) have an error which may amount to two percent when used 
l moderate speeds. At high speeds, three hundred revolutions 
cr minute and over, it is likely to have two or three limes ns 
inch error. As a rule, nn indicator cannot be used at more 
tan four hundred revolutions per minute. 

The mechanism for reducing the motion of the crosshead of 
ic engine and transferring it to the paper drum of an indicator 


















*!» uv.ii^n luni Mi-v, uuiu uuuuu looseness 
should require only u very short cord lending to the paper drum 
because till the errors due to the paper drum are proportional to 
the length of the cord and may be practically eliminated by 
making the cord short. 

The weighing and recording of the sleam-pressure by the indi- 
cntor-piston, pencil-motion, and pencil arc: affected by errors 
which may be classified as follows: 

t. Scale of the spring. 

a. Design of the pencil-motion. 

,V Inertia of moving parts. 

<|. Friction and backlash. 

Good Indicator-springs, when tested by direct loads out of 
the indicator, usually have correct and uniform scales; that is, 
they collapse under pressure the proper amount for each load 
applied. When enclosed in the cylinder of an indicator the 
spring is healed by conduction and radiation to the temperature 
of the cylinder, and that temperature is sensibly equal to the 
mean temperature in the engine-cylinder. Hut a spring is appre¬ 
ciably weaker at high temperatures, so that when thus enclosed 
in the indicator-cylinder, it gives results that are loo large; the 
error may be two per cent or more. 

Outside spring-indicators avoid this difficulty and are to be 
preferred for all important work. They have only one disad¬ 
vantage, In that the moving parts arc heavier, but this may be 
overcome by increasing the area of the piston from half a square 
Inch to one Bquarc inch. 

The motion of the piston of the indicator is multiplied five 
or six times by the pencil-motion, which Is usually an approx¬ 
imate parallel motion. Within the proper range of motion 
(about two inches) the pencil draws a line which is nearly 
straight when the paper drum is at rest, and it gives a nearly 
uniform scale provided that the spring is uniform. The errors 
due to the geometric design of this part of the indicator aro 
always small. 
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When steam, is suddenly let into the indicator as at admission 
to the engine-cylinder, the indicator-piston and attached parts 
forming the pencil-motion arc set into vibration, with a natural 
time of vibration depending on the stiffness of the spring. A 
weak spring used for indicating a high-speed engine may throw 
the diagram into confusion, because the pencil will give a few 
deep undulations which make it impossible to recognize the 
events of the stroke of the engine, such as cut-off and release. 
A stiffer spring will give more rapid and less extensive undu¬ 
lations, which will be much less troublesome. As a rule, when 
the undulations do not confuse the diagram the area of the dia¬ 
gram is but little affected by the undulations due to the inertia 
of the piston and pencil-motion. 

The most troublesome errors of the indicator are due 
to friction and backlash. The various joints at the piston 
and in the pencil-motion are made as tight as can be without 
undue friction, but there is always some looseness and some 
friction at those joints. There is also some friction of the piston 
in the cylinder and of the pencil on the paper. Errors from this 
source may be one or two per cent, and are liable be excessive 
unless the instrument is used with care and skill. A blunt 
pencil pressed up hard on the paper will reduce the area of the 
diagram five per cent or more; on the other hand, a medium 
pencil drawing a faint but legible line will affect the area very 
little. Any considerable friction of the piston of the indicator 
will destroy the value of the diagram. 

Errors of the scale of the spring can be readily determined and 
investigated by loading the spring with known weights, when 
properly supported, out of the indicator. This method is prob¬ 
ably sufficient for outside spring indicators. Those that have 
the spring inside the cylinder arc tested under steam pressure, 
measuring the pressure either by a gauge or a mercury column. 
Considerable care and skill arc required to get good results, 
especially to avoid excessive friction of the piston as it remains 
at rest or moves slowly in the cylinder. It must be borne in 
mind that the indicator cylinder heats readily when subjected to 










progressively mguei sram i'hwiiu-s, um imu u parts with heat 
slowly, and that consequently tests made with fulling steam 
pressures are not valuable. ; 

Scales. — Weighing should be done on scales adapted to the 
load; overloading leads to excessive friction at the knife-edges and 
to lack of delicacy. Good commercial platform scales, when 
tested wilh standard weights, arc sufficient for engineering work. 

Coal and ashes arc readily weighed in barrows, for which the 
tare is determined by weighing empty. Water is weighed in j 

barrels or tanks. The water can usually be pumped in or i 

allowed to run in under a head, so that the barrel or tank can be I 

filled promptly. Large quick-opening valves must be used to allow j 

llie water to run out quickly. As the receptacle will seldom drain j 

properly, it is not well to wail for it to drain, hut to close the ! 

exit-valve and weigh empty with whatever small amount of water 
may be caught in it. Neither is it well to try to fill the receptacle 
to a given weight, as the jet of water running in may affect the 
weighing. Wilh large enough scales and tanks the largest 
amounts of water used for engine tests may be readily handled. 

Measuring Water. — When it is not convenient to weigh water 
directly, it may be measured in tanks or other receptacles of 
known volume. Commonly two are used, so that one may 
fill while the other is emptied. The volume of a receptacle may 
be calculated from its dimensions, or may be determined by 
weighing in water enough to fill it. When desired a receptacle 
may be provided with a scale showing the depth of ihc water, 
and so partial volumes can be determined. A closed recep¬ 
tacle may be used to measure hot water or other fluids. 

Water-Meters of good make may be used for measuring water 
when other methods are not applicable, provided they arc tested 
and rated under the conditions for which they arc used, taking 
account of the amount and IcmpcraLurc of the water measured. 
Metres are most convenient for testing marine engines because 
water cannot be weighed at sea on account of the motion of the 
ship, and arrangements for measuring water in tanks arc expen¬ 
sive and inconvenient. For such tests the metre may be placed 
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on a by-pass through which the feed-water from the surface- 
condenser can be made to pass by closing a valve on the direct 
line of feed-pipe. If necessary the metre can be quickly shut 
off and the direct line can be opened. The chief uncertainty in 
the use of a metre is due to air in the water; to avoid error from 
this source, the metre should be frequently vented to allow air 
to escape without being recorded by the metre. 

Weirs and Orifices. — So far as possible the use of weirs and 
orifices for water during engine tests should be avoided, for, in 
addition to the uncertainties unavoidably connected with such 
hydraulic measurements, difficulties are liable to arise from the 
temperature of the water and from the oil in it. A very little oil 
is enough to sensibly affect the coefficient for a weir or orifice. 
The water flowing from the hot-well of a jet-condcnsing engine 
is so large in amount that it is usually deemed advisable to 
measure it on a weir; the effect of temperature and oil is less 
than when the same method is used for measuring condensed 
steam from a surface-condenser. 

Priming-Gauges. — When superheated steam is supplied to an 
engine it is sufficient to take the temperature of the steam in the 
steam-pipe near the engine. When moist steam is used the amount 
of moisture must be determined by a separated test. Origi¬ 
nally such tests were made by some form of calorimeter, and 
that name is now commonly attached to certain devices which 
are not properly heat-measurers. Three of these will be men¬ 
tioned: (i) the throttling-calorimeter, which can usually be applied 
to all engine tests; (2) the scparating-calorimeter, which can be 
applied when the steam is wet; and (3) the Thomas electric calor¬ 
imeter, intended for use with steam-turbines to determine the 
moisture in steam at any stage of the turbine whatever may be 
the pressure or quality of the steam. 

Throttling-Calorimeter. — A simple form of calorimeter, 
devised by the author, is shown by Fig. 48, where A is a 
reservoir about 4 inches in diameter and about 12 inches long 
to which steam is admitted through a half-inch pipe 6, with a 
throttle-valve near the reservoir. Steam flows away through an 

















iiilji m. /it j un mu^uiuj^ mu pujssurc, ana at 

c there is a deep cup far a thermometer la measure the temper¬ 
ature. The boiler-pressure may be taken 
from a gauge on (lie main steam-pipe 
near the calorimeter. It should not be 
taken from a pipe in which there is a 
rapid flow of steam as in the pipe b, 
since the velocity of the steam will affect 
the gauge-reading, making it less than tho 
real pressure. The reservoir is wrapped 
with hair-fell and lagged with wood to 
reduce radiation of heat. 

When a lest is to be made, the valve on 
the pipe d is opened wide (this valve is 
frequently omitted), and the valve at 6 is 
opened wide enough to give a pressure of 
five to fifteen pounds in the reservoir. 
Readings arc then taken of the boiler- 
gauge, of the gauge at /, find of the thermometer at e. It is well to 
wait about ten minutes after the Instrument is started before taking 
readings so that it may be well heated. Let the boiler-pressure 
be p, and let r and q be tho latent heat and heat of the liquid 
corresponding. Let p x bo tho pressure in the calorimeter, r t the 
heat of vaporization, q x the heat of the liquid, and /, (lie tempera, 
turo of saturated Bicam at that pressure, while l, is the tempero- 
lure of tho superheated steam in the calorimeter. Then 

xr + q « r, -I- q x T (t ,— *,); 

■ Vim r.i.,t?. +c p( / t"/»)..Tj, . . (IS2 ) 

Example . — The following arc the data of a lest made with 
this calorimeter; 

Pressure of the atmosphere .... 14.8 pounds; 

Steam-pressure by gauge .... 69.8 

Pressuro In the calorimeter, gauge . 12.0 !i 

Temperature in the calorimeter . . a68 0 .a F. 





































892.3 

Per cent of priming, 1.2, 

A little consideration shows that this type of calorimeter 
an he used only when the priming is not excessive; otherwise 
he throttling will fail to superheat the steam, and in such ease 
lothing can be told about the condition of the steam either before 
>r after throttling. To find this limit for any pressure i t may be 
nade equal to in equation(152); that is, we may assume that 
he steam is just dry and saturated at that limit in the calorimeter* 
Ordinarily the lowest convenient pressure in the calorimeter is 
he pressure of the atmosphere, or 14.7 pounds to the square inch* 
The table following has been calculated for several pressures in 
he manner indicated* It shows that the limit is higher for higher 
pressures, but that the calorimeter can be applied only where 
:he priming is moderate* 

When this calorimeter is used to test steam supplied to a 
:ondcnsing-cnginc the limit may be extended by connecting the 
exhaust to the condenser. For example, the limit at 100 pounds 
absolute, with 3 pounds absolute in the calorimeter, is 0.064 
instead of 0.040 with atmospheric pressure in the calorimeter. 

LIMITS OF THE THROTTLING-CALORTMETER. 


Pressure. 


Absolute. 


Cauga. 


Priming, 































In ruse* the calorimeter is used near ils limit —that is, when 
the superheating is a few degrees only — it is essential that the 
thermometer should lie entirely reliable; otherwise it might 
happen that the thermometer should show superheating when 
(he steam in the calorimeter was saturated or moist. In any 
other ease n considerable error in the temperature will produce 
an inconsiderable effect on the result. Thus at 100 pounds 
absolute with atmospheric pressure in the calorimeter, to 0 F, of 
superheating indicates 0.035 priming, and r5°F. indicates 0.032 
priming. So also a slight error in the gauge-reading has little 
effect. Suppose the reading to be apparently 100.5 pounds 
absolute instead of 100, then with io° of superheating the prim¬ 
ing appears to lie 0.033 instead of 0.03a. 

It has been found by experiment that no allowance need he 
made for radiation from this calorimeter if made as described, 
provided that a00 pounds of steam are run through it per hour. 
Now lids (junnlily will flow through an orifice one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter under the pressure of 70 pounds by the gauge, 
so that if the throttle valve lie replaced by such an orifice the 
cpiestion of radiation need not be considered. In such case a 
slop-valve will lie placed on the pipe to shut off the calorimeter 
when not in use; it is opened wide when a test is made. If an 
orifice is not provided the throttle-valve may lie opened at first 
a small amount, and the temperature in the cnlorimclcr noted; 
after a few minutes the. valve may be opened a trifle more, where¬ 
upon the temperature may rise, if loo little steam was used at 
first, rt the valve la opened little by little till the temperature 
Blopa rising, It will then be certain that enough steam is used to 
reduce the error from radiation to a very small amount. 

Separatlng-Calorlmeter. — If steam contains more than 
three per cent of moisture the priming may he determined by 
a good separator which will remove nearly all the moisture. 
It remains to measure the steam and water separately. The 
water may be best measured in a calibrated vessel or receiver, 
while the steam may be condensed and weighed, or may be 
gauged by allowing it to flow through an orifice of known size. 



































A form of scparating-calorimetcr devised by Professor Carpenter * 
is shown by Fig. 49. 

Steam enters a space at the top “ 5 “ 

which has sides of wire gauze and a gfc 

convex cup at the bottom. The water 

is thrown against the cup and finds its »|y§L0|U/ »<J 9 J 

way through the gauze into an inside 

chamber or receiver and rises in a njEg 

water-glass outside. The receiver is pri VM$ 11 ! rtO 

calibrated by trial, so that the amount of gS 

water may be read directly from a gradu- j • Uj! !| | 

ated scale. The steam meanwhile passes \ j||!||'| I; 

into the outer chamber which surrounds I' ;i|Mj| |! jj 

the inner receiver and escapes from an 1 : S|j|)| |> j 

orifice at the bottom. The steam may $W ji 

be determined by condensing, collecting, f| ! 

and weighing it; or it may be calculated 

from the pressure and the size of the 

orifice. When (lie steam is weighed fig. 4 <j. 

there is no radiation error, since the 

inner chamber is protected by the steam in the outer chamber. 
This instrument may be guarded against radiation by wrapping 
and lagging, and then if stc^m enough is used the radiation will 
be insignificant, just as was found to be the case for the 
throttling-calorimeter. 

The Thomas Electric Calorimeter. —The essential feature of this 
instrument (Fig. 50) is the drying and superheating of the steam 
by a measured amount of electric energy. Steam is admitted 
at B and passes through numerous holes in a block of soapstone 
which occupies the middle of the instrument; these holes are 
partially filled with coils of German silver wire which are heated 
by an electric current that enters and leaves at the binding- 
screws. The steam emerges dry or superheated at the upper 
part of the chamber and passes down through wire gauze, which 
surrounds the central escape pipe; this central pipe surrounds 

* Trans, Am, Soc. \lcch, Engs. t vol. xvii, p. 608. 








the thermometer cup, and leads to the exit at the top, which has 
two orifices, cither of which may be piped to a condenser or 

elsewhere. 

To use the instrument it is 
properly connected by a sampling, 
lube to the space from which 
steam is drawn, and valves arc 
adjusted to supply a convenient 
Amount of steam which is assumed 
to he uniform for steady pressure; 
this last is a matter of some im. 
parlance. 

The current of electricity is 
then adjusted to dry the steam; 
this may be determined by noting 
the temperature by the thormom- 
eter in the central thermometer 
cup, because that thermometer 
will show a slight rise corres¬ 
ponding to a very small degree 
of superheating which is sulTicicnt 
to indicate the disappearance of 
moisture, but not enough to affect 
the determination of quality by 
the instrument. The wire gauze 
surrounding the thermometer is an essential feature of this 
operation, as it insures the homogeneity of the steam, which, 
without the gauze, would be likely to be a mixture of super¬ 
heated steam and moist steam. Readings arc taken of the 
proper electrical instruments from which the electrical energy 
imparted can be determined in watts; let this energy required to 
dry the sLenm be denoted by Now let the electric current be 
increased till the steam is superheated 30°, and let E } be the 
increase of electric input which is required to superheat the 
steam. 

If IK is the weight of steam flowing per hour through the 
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instrument under the first conditions, the weight when super¬ 
heated will be CW, where C is a factor less than unity which 
has been determined by exhaustive tests on the instrument. 
The amount of electric energy required to superheat one pound 
of steam 30° from saturation at various pressures has also been 
determined and may be represented by S’, this constant has been 
so determined as to include an allowance for radiation, and is 
more convenient than the specific heat of superheated steam, in 
this place. Making use of the factors C and S, we may write 

E, - CSW, or W = 


which affords a means of eliminating the weight of steam used; 
this is an important feature in the use of the instrument. 

Returning now to the first condition of the instrument when 
steam is dried by the application of jE, watts of electric energy, 
wc have for the equivalent heat 

3-42 


and dividing by the expression for the weight of steam flowing 
per hour, wc have for the heat required to dry one pound of 
steam 


3-42 Ej 

w 


3.42 cs 



(1 - x)r, 


where r is the heat of vaporization and 1 — x is the amount of 
water in one pound of moist steam. 

Solving the above equation for x f we have 


x 


T _ CS ^, 


£0 


If desired, the constant factors may be united into one term, and 
the equation may be written 



With each instrument is furnished a diagram giving values of 
K for all pressures, so that the use of the instrument involves 






















only l\vo readings of a wallmclcrand the application of the above 
simple equation. 

For example, suppose llmt the use of the instrument in a 
particular ease gave the values E, «= 240, and 72 , = 93.0 for 
the absolute pressure 100 pounds per square inch. The value 
of K from the diagram is 54.2, and r from the steam-tables 13884, 
consequently 


x = 


H£. 

884 93.0 


0.84. 


Method of Sampling Steam. — It is customary to take a sample 
of steam for a calorimeter or priming-gauge through a small 
pipe leading from the main steam-pipe. The best method of 
securing a sample is an open question; indeed, it is a question 
whether we ever get a fair sample. There is no question but 
that the composition of the sample is correctly shown by any of 
the calorimeters described, when the observer makes tests with 
proper care and skill. It is probable that the best way is to 
take steam through a pipe which reaches at least halfway across 
the main steam-pipe, and which is closed at the end and drilled 
full of small holes. It is belter to have the sampling-pipe at 
the side or top of the main, and it is better to lake a sample 
from a pipe through which steam flows vertically upward. The 
sampling-pipe should be short and well wrapped to avoid 
radiation. 










CHAPTER XI. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CYLINDER WALLS. 

In this chapter a discussion will be given of the discrepancy 
between the theory of the steam-engine as detailed in the previous 
chapter, and the actual performance as determined by tests on 
engines. It was early evident that this discrepancy was due 
to the interference of the metal of the cylinder walls which 
abstracted heat from the steam at high pressure and gave it out 
at low pressure. In consequence there followed a long struggle 
to determine precisely what action the walls exerted and how to 
allow for that action in the design of new engines. The first 
part has been accomplished; we can determine to a nicety the 
influence of the cylinder walls for any engine already built and 
tested; but as yet all attempts to systematize the information 
derived from such tests in such a manner that it can be used 
in the design of new engines has been utterly futile. Conse¬ 
quently the discussion in this chapter is important mainly 
in that it allows us to understand the real action of certain 
devices that arc intended to improve the economy of engines, 
and to form a just opinion on the probability of future im¬ 
provements. 

As soon as the investigations by Clausius and Rankine 
and the experiments by Rcgnault made a precise theory of 
the steam engine possible, it became evident that engines used 
from quarter to half again as much steam as the adiabatic 
theory indicated, and in particular that expansion down to 
the back-pressure was inadvisable. An early and a satis¬ 
factory exposition of those points was made by Isherwood 
after his tests on the U. S. S. Michigan , which arc given in 
Tabic III. 
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III. 


TESTS ON THK KNC5INK OF THE U, S. S, .U/C7//GMW. 

CYMNIIKK PUMKTKU, jfl INt'UKHJ HTUtlKK, 8 m:i\ 

Ily HilrM'lnKinccr ImiKuwocm, tosMre/jri /» HxperhnruUn Stem 


Duration, hour*. 

CuHiff. 

Revolution* jkt mtrmtr. 

Hollar|»rra»urr, jKmmln |K*r bi| in. nltnvr 

nUu(i>i|i!i<*rcT. 

JJitrumrltr, Imhrn of mrn ury. 

Vnnmni, Imhra «( mrrt ury. 

Strum jkt honw jniwrr i>rr hour, ikah»U . 
iVr rrnt of water In rvumlrr ut rnrmr . ,| 


l. 

rA 

i r/i j 

ao.ril 


it .oj 
y>.t 
3 <»- 

io.7 [ 


11 . 

7 / 

7/10 

,g '§ 
. i 


SJfi 


MI. 

7 * 

4/g 

»7 

31 .0 
ag ,7 


,ll-« . 13 * 7 , 
■ S-.l 37.a 1 


IV. 


73 

j/lO 

1 . 1*7 


V. 

J V J 

I/.I 

i 3 <>l 


31.0 

a 9P 


3 I. 0 | 

JO. 

35 

|.U-?i 

M.7I3Q. 5 ft a.1 


31.0 
tlaO.Q 
H 35.ft 

W-SJM 




11.4 


VII 

P 

I/45 


> 3.0 

> 9-9 


In the first j>lntt* the beat economy for dm engine was 32.7 
pounds Instead of sft.5 pounds h.h ndeulutnl by die expression 


_ ( !°..XM c kx> .. 

778 (r t I q { ~ .v/, - , h ) 


deduced on page i.|i for the aieanveonHumpdtm for anon-con- 

dueling engine with 
complete expansion. 
Thin result was ob¬ 
tained with cut-off at 
four-ninths of the 
stroke which gave a 
terminal pressure of 
one pound above the 
atmosphere. 

The manner of the 
variation of the steam 
consumption with the 
cill-olT is clearly 
shown by Fig. 51, ia 
which the fraction of stroke at cut-off ia taken for abscissas and 
the steam-consumptions as ordinates. 
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To make the diagram clear and compact, the axis of abscissae 
is taken at 30 pounds of steam per horse-power per hour* An 
inspection of this diagram ancl of the figures in the table shows 
a regularity in the results which can be attained only when tests 
arc made with care and skill* The only condition purposely 
varied is the cut-off; the only condition showing important acci¬ 
dental variation is the vacuum, and consequently the back¬ 
pressure in the cylinder. To allow for the small variations in 
the back-pressure Isherwood changed the mean elTcctivc pressure 
for each test by adding or subtracting, as the case might require, 
the difference between the actual back-pressure and the mean 
back-pressure of 2.7 pounds per square inch, as deduced from 
all the tests. 

An inspection of any such a series of tests having a wide range 
of expansions will show that the steam-consumption decreases 
as the cut-off is shortened till a minimum is readied, usually at 
i to i stroke; any further shortening of the cut-off will be accom¬ 
panied by an increased steam-consumption, which may become 
excessive if the cut-off is made very short. Some insight into 
the reason for this may be had from the per cent of water in the 
cylinder, calculated from the dimensions of the cylinder and the 
pressures in the cylinder taken from the indicator-diagram* 
The method of the calculation will be given in detail a little later 
in connection with Hirn’s analysis. It will be sufficient now to 
notice that the amount of water in the cylinder of the engine of 
the Michigan at rdcasc increased from 10.7 per cent for a cut-off 
at H of the stroke to 45.1 per cent for a cut-off at of the 
stroke. Now all the water in the cylinder at release is vaporized 
during the exhaust, the heat for this purpose being abstracted 
from the cylinder walls, and the heat thus abstracted is wasted, 
without any compensation. The walls may be warmed to some 
extent in consequence of the rise of pressure and temperature 
during compression, but by far the greater part of the heat 
abstracted during exhaust must be supplied by the incoming 
steam at admission* There is, therefore, a large condensation 
of steam during admission and up to cut-off, and the greater part 
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of Ihc steam thus condensed remains in the form of water and 
docs little if anythin# toward producing work. This may be 
aeon by inspection of the table of results of Dixwcll's tests on 
page 370. Willi saturated steam and with cul-ofT at 0.217 of the 
stroke, 53.3 per cent of live working substance in the cylinder 
was water. Of tins ny.K per eenl was relivaporated during ex¬ 
pansion, and 33.«| per cent remained at release to he rcbvapornted 
during exhaust. When the cut-off was lengthened to 0.689 of 
lire stroke, there was 37.1; per rent of water at cut-off and 23.9 
per cent at release. The statement in percentages gives a 
correct idea of the preponderating influence of tire cylinder walls 
when the cutoff is unduly shortened; it is, however, not true 
that there is more condensation with a short than with a long 
cut off. On the contrary, there is more water condensed in 
the cylinder when the cut off is long, only the condensation 
does not Increase as fust as do the weight of steam supplied to 
the. cylinder and the work done, and consequently the conden¬ 
sation has a less effect. 

Graphical Representation. -The divergence of the actual 

expansion line from the 
adiabatic line can be 
shown in a striking manner 
by plotting the former on 
the tcmpcraturc-cntropy 
diagram as shown in 
Fig. 53 which is con¬ 
structed from tho indicator- 
diagram in big. s^i shown with the axes of zero pressure and 
zero volume drawn in the usual manner, allowing for clearance 



and for the pressure of the atmosphere. 

In order to undertake (his const met ion the weight of steam 
per stroke ]V ns determined from the lest of the engine during 
which the diagrams were taken, must he determined, and the 
.weight of steam IV,, caught in the clearance must be computed 
from the pressure and volume/, the beginning of compression. 

The dry steam line (Fig. 5 1) in drawn by the following process: 



































graphical representation 


a line ae is drawn at ft convenient pressure, and on it is Itiitl off 
the volume of W -|- W 0 pounds of dry steam ns determined 
from the slcam-lablc to the proper scale of-the drawing. Thus 
if s e is the specific volume of (he steam at the pressure [>, (he 
volume of steam present if dry and saturated would be 

(1 V -i- W 0 ) s e . 

Put the length of the diagram L, in inches is proportional to 
the piston displacement D in cubic feet. The latter is obtained 
by multiplying the area of the piston in square feet by its stroke 
in feet. For the crank end the net area of the piston is lo be used, 
allowing for the piston-rod. Consequently the proper abscissa, 

representing the volume is obtained by multiplying by jy giving 

f PU-JY^L. 

D 

and of this all except s is a constant for which a numerical result 
can be found. 

The diagram shown by Fig. 53 was taken from the head end 
of the high-pressure cylinder of an experimental engine in die 
laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
value of W -f W 0 was found lo be 0.075 of 11 pound; the piston 
displacement was i.roa cubit: feet, and the length of the diagram 
was 3.69 inches; consequently 

(W -I- HO L 

- - „«/-, 0.351. 

The line ae was drawn at 90 pounds absolute at which s ~ .pgfi 
cubic feet; the length of the line ae was consequently 

0.25r X r.33 Inch. 

Neglecting the volume of (he water present, the volume of 
steam actually present bore the same ratio to the volume of the 
steam when saturated, that ac had lo ae. This gave In the figure 


0.771. 
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To plot the point e cm the temperature-entropy clit 
Fig. S31 wo may find ihc temperature at 90 pounds nb 
namely, 320° and on a line with tlmt temperature as ai 
nale we may interpolate between the lines for constant 

of .v. Other poir 
be drawn in a like 
ner, and the curve 
be sketched in; s’ 
that (he steam co 
to yield heal to thi 
dor walls from cut-' 
is reached on Fig. 
perhaps a trifle 
beyond c the stt 
reives heat from tl 
unlit exhaust oper 

The same feature is exhibited in Fig. 53, by draw 
adiabatic line xtlu from the point of cut-off, The point a 
located by multiplying the length ae, which represents the 
of steam in the cylinder when dry by the value of x aft 
balic expansion from the point of cut-off 11. This po 
readily included in the preceding investigation, so that x, 
determined. Locating n on the temperature-entropy d 
Fig. S3, we may draw through it a vertical constant entr 
and note where it cuts the lines corresponding to the 
lines like ae in Fig. 52, and interpolate for the value 
For example, the entropy at it in Fig. 53 appears to 
and at 320° l'\, which corresponds to 90 pounds, this 
line gives by interpolation 0.78, so that the length of ad 

0.78 x 1.2a ™ 0.95. 

In this discussion no attempt is made to distinguish the 
which may be in contact with the wall from the remn 
steam and water In the cylinder. In reality that mols 
furnished the heal which the cylinder walls acquire 
admission, and it abstracts heal from the walls during th 
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sion. The mixture, moreover, is not homogeneous, because the 
moisture on the cylinder walls is likely to be colder than the 
steam, though naturally it cannot be warmer. 

Finally, the indicator-pencil is subject to a friction lag that 
operates to produce the effect shown by Figs. 53 and 53 and is 
liable to exaggerate them. That is to say, the pencil draws a 
horizontal line and tends to remain at the same height after the 
steam-pressure falls. It then lets go and falls sharply some 
little time after the valve lms closed at cut-off. Afterwards it 
lags behind and shows a higher pressure limn it should. 

HJrn’s Analysis.—Though the methods just illustrated 
give a correct idea of the influence of the walls of the cylinder 
of a steam-engine, our first clear Insight into the m linn of the 
walls is due to Hirn,* who accompanied his exposition by rpitin 
titative results from certain engine tests. The .statement of his 
method which will be given here is derived from a memoir by 
Dwelshauvers-Dcry.f 

Let Fig. 54 represent the cylinder of a steam-engine and the 
diagram of the actual cycle. For sake of simplicity the diagram 
is represented without lead of admission 
or release, but the equations to be deduced 
apply to engines having either or both. 

The points 1, 2, 3, and o arc the points of 
cut-off, release, compression, and admission. 

The part of the cycle from o to i, that is, 
from admission to cut-off, is represented 
by 0; in like manner, 6, c, and <1 represent 
the parts of the cycle during expansion, 
exhaust, and compression. The numbers will lie used ns sub¬ 
scripts to designate the properties of the working fluid under 
the conditions represented by the points indicated, and the 
letters will be used in connection with the operations taking 
place during the several parts of the cycle. Thus at cut-off the 

* Bulletin lie la Sac. I,id. do Mulhouio, rflj-jj ThiorU MfcUniauo do h CknUne. 
vol li, 1876. 

t Revue univtrscllo das Mhos, vol. vlil, p, 363, 1H80. 
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pressure is p v and the temperature, heat of the liquid, heat of 
vaporization, quality, etc., arc represented by l v q v r v x lt etc. 
The external work from cut-off to release is W ,, and the heat 
yielded by the walls of the cylinder due to redvaporation is 
Suppose that M pounds of steam are admitted to the cylinder 
per stroke, having in the supply-pipe the pressure p and the 
condition x\ that is, each pound is # part steam mingled with 
i — of water. The heat brought into the cylinder per stroke, 
reckoned from freezing-point, is 

Q = M (q + xr) .(153) 

Should the steam be superheated in the supply-pipe to the 
temperature /„ then 

Q - M [r 4- q + Jcdt] .(154) 

for which a numerical value can be found in the temperature- 
entropy table. 

Let the hcat-cquivalcnt of the intrinsic energy of the entire 
weight of water and steam in the cylinder at any point of the 
cycle be represented by 7 ; then at admission, cut-off, release, 
and compression we have 


1 0 ^0 ^ ^oJ°o) j.( 1 55) 

A - (M +M 0 ) (?, +Vi);.( x 56) 

I 2 - (M + M 0 ) (<j 2 + (iS7) 

A - M 0 (q + -V 3 );.( J 58 ) 


in which p is the heat-equivalent of the internal work due to 
vaporization of one pound of steam, and M 0 is the weight of 
water and steam caught in the cylinder at compression, calculated 
in a manner to be described hereafter. 

At admission the heat-equivalent of the fluid in the cylinder 
is I 0} and the heat supplied by the entering steam up to the point 
of cut-off is Q. Of the sum of these quantities a part, AW af is 
used in doing external work, and a part remains as intrinsic 
energy at cut-off. The remainder must have been absorbed by 
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the walls of the cylinder, and will be represented by Q a , Hence 

Q« - <? -1' /»-/,- /lit'*. 

From cut-o£f to release the external work iT 4 is done, and at 
release the heat-equivalent of the intrinsic energy is / 2 , Usually 
the wails of the cylinder, during expansion, supply heat to the 
steam and water in the cylinder. To be more explicit, some 
of the water condensed on the cylinder walls during admission 
and up to cut-off is evaporated during expansion. This action 
is so energetic that /, is commonly larger tlun Since heat 
absorbed by the walls is given a positive sign, the contrary sign 
should be given to heat yielded by them; it is, however, con¬ 
venient to give a positive sign to all the interchanges of heal in 
the equations, and then in numerical problems a negative sign 
will indicate that heat is yielded during Hie operation under 
consideration. For expansion, then, 

0* - h ~ /, -AW* 

During the exhaust the external work W e is done by lire engine 
on the steam, the water resulting from the condensation of the 
steam in the condenser carries away Die heal Mq^ the cooling 
water carries away the heat G (q t - q ( ), and there remains at 
compression the hcal-cquivalent of intrinsic energy / a . So that 

Mq { ~ G (q t ~ q t ) -|- A W ei 

in which is the heat of the liquid of the condensed steam, and 
G is the weight of cooling water per stroke which has on entering 
the heat of the liquid q„ and on leaving the heat of the liquid <7*. 

During compression the external work W,, is done by the 
engine on the fluid in the cylinder, and at the end of compression, 
i.c., at admission, the heat-equivalent of the intrinsic energy is I . 
Hence 0 

Q.i -I- AW 

It should be noted (Fig. 54) that the work W„ is represented 
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by the area which is bounded by the steam line, the ordinates 
through o anil 1 and by the Imho line. And in like manner the 
works IK*, W„ and W* are represented by areas which extend 
to lire base line. In working up the analysis from a test the 

line of absolute zero of pressure may be 
drawn under the atmospheric line as in 
Kig. 55, or proper allowance may be 
made after the calculation 1ms been made 
with reference to the atmospheric line. 

l'V convenience these four equa¬ 
tions will lie assembled ns follows: 

C>« • Q I K " MV .(159) 

Qb ■- l t ■ - AW .(160) 

Q t /, l j M ( h " (•(<{* * <lt) -I'dlF, . (161) 
li I I .(16a) 

A consideration of those cquiUimtH shows that all the quanti¬ 
ties of the right-hand members can he obtained directly from 
the proper observations of »n engine lest except the several 
values of I, the heat equivalents of the intrinsic energies ia the 
cylinder. These qtmiuities are represented by equations (155) 
to (158), in which there are five unknown quantities, namely, 
-v 0 , .Vji -v„ und 

Let lire volume of the clearance space between the valve and 
the piston when It is nt lire end of its stroke Ire and let the 
volumes developed by the piston up to cul-ofT and release bo 
V x and l',; finally, let V t represent the corresponding volume 
at compression. The specific volume of one pound of mixed 
water and steam is 



I 1 — XU ')■ <r, 

and the volume of M pounds is 

V <« if v *« M (xu <t). 
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At the points of admission, cut-oIT, release, and compression, 

V, - M % (*y*. -I- it).0'U> 

v 0 + V x - (M + JI/ 0 ) (a:,;/., -j- <r) . (ih.l) 

y 0 + Kj = (M -I- M„) (Xjitj -i- <r) .(t6$) 

V„ -I- V, - M 0 (Xi it, -I- «).t«<*> 

There is sufficient evidence that the steam in the cylinder 
at compression is nearly if not quite dry, and as there is com¬ 
paratively little steam present at that time, there cannot he 
much error in assuming 

x„ i. 

This assumption gives, by ccpiulion (r66), 


jf, - ^ 

0 it. * • a 


0\ + v,)% 


in which 7, is the density or weight of one cubic fool of dry 
steam at compression. 

Applying this result to equations (263) to (365) gives 

x 77 *-“~ .(168) 

M 9 u 0 11 , 

X\ *» TT 7 JL r~\l ~\—’ ~ • • • •(«*«/) 

‘ {M ■)■ M 9 ) u , u, 

V, . 1 . \f a 

a*, •* T,s’ JL r~jr~$~~ -• . . . ft70) 

(M -|* M 9 ) 11 j 11 , 

We arc now in condition to find the values of f 0 , /,, and 
7 „ and consequently can calculate all the interchanges of heat 
by equations (159) to (162). 

Should the value of x in any ease appear to be greater limit 
unity it indicates that the steam is superheated; Ibis may happen 
for * 0 , and then as the weight of steam M 0 is relatively small, 
and as the superheating is usually slight, It will be sufficient to 
make * 0 equal to unity. It is unlikely to be the case for .v, or .v,, 
even though the steam is strongly superheated in the steam-pipe; 














should the computation give a value slightly larger than unity 
the steam may be assumed to be dry without appreciable error, 
and the work may proceed as indicated. If in the use of very 
strongly superheated steam a computed value of x a is appre¬ 
ciably larger than unity, we may replace the equation (i66) by 

V. + V 2 - (M + M 0 ) ifc 

where v 2 is the specific volume of superheated steam; conse¬ 
quently 

V -.VcJtZ,. 

2 M + A/ # 

By aid of the temperature-entropy table we may find (by inter¬ 
polation if necessary) the corresponding temperature t 2 and the 
value of the heat-contents or total heat. The hcat-cquivalcnt 
of the intrinsic energy is then equal to this quantity minus Ap t v r 

In the diagram, Fig. 54, the external work during exhaust is 
all work done by the piston on the fluid, since the release is 
assumed to be at the end of the stroke. If the release occurs 
before the end of the stroke, some of the work, namely, from 
release to the end of the stroke, will be done by the steam on the 
piston, and the remainder, from the end of the stroke back to 
compression, will be done by the piston on the fluid. In such 
case W c will be the difference between the second and the first 
quantities. If an engine has lead of admission, a similar method 
may be employed; but at that part of the diagram the curves of 
compression and admission can be distinguished with difficulty, 
if at all, and little error can arise from neglecting the lead. 

The several pressures at admission, cut-off, release, and 
compression are determined by the aid of the indicator-diagram, 
and the pressures in the steam-pipe and exhaust-pipe or con¬ 
denser are determined by gauges. The weight M of steam 
supplied to the cylinder per stroke is best determined by con¬ 
densing the exhaust-steam in a surface-condenser and collecting 
and weighing it in a tank. If the engine is non-condensing, or 
if it has a jet-condenser, or if for any reason this method cannot 



be used, then the feed-water delivered to the boiler may be deter¬ 
mined instead. The cooling or condensing water, either on 
the way to the condenser or when flowing from it, may be weighed, 
or for engines of large size may be measured by a metre or gauged 
by causing it to flow over a weir or through an orifice. The 
several temperatures t u t { , and i k must be taken by proper ther¬ 
mometers. When a jct-condenser is used, and the condensing 
water mingles with the steam, U is identical with 4. The quality 
x of the steam in the supply-pipe must be determined by a stcam- 
calorimeter. A boiler with sufficient stcanvspace will usually 
deliver nearly dry steam; that is, x will be nearly unity. If 
the steam is superheated, its temperature l, may be taken by a 
thermometer. 

Let the heat lost by radiation, conduction, etc., be Q e ; this 
is commonly called the radiation. Let the heat supplied by 
the jacket be Qf. Of the heat supplied to the cylinder per stroke, 
a portion is changed into work, a part is carried away by the 
condensed steam and the cooling or condensing water, and 
the remainder is lost by radiation; therefore 

Qe^Q + Qj-Mq A -G (q k -q { )-A (lV a +W>~lV c - W d ) . (171) 

The heat Qj supplied by a steam-jacket may be calculated 
by the equation 

Q) - » l {rtf' +?'-?") • • • • (172) 

in which m is the weight of water collected per stroke from the 
Jacket; x', r and arc the quality, the heat of vaporization, 
and the heat of the liquid of the steam supplied; and q" is the 
heat of the liquid when the water is withdrawn. When the 
jacket is supplied from the main steam-pipe, x 1 is the same as 
the quality in that pipe. When supplied direct from the bolter, 
x 1 may be assumed to he unity. If the jacket is supplied 
through a reducing-valve, the pressure and quality may be 
determined either before or after passing the valve, since throt¬ 
tling does not change the amount of heat in the steam. Should 







the steam applied to the jacket be superheated from any cause 
we may use the equation 

Qj « »» tr' -\ <f -I- c p {lj - /') - <?"). , , ( 1?3 ) 

in which / and q' are the heat of vaporization and heat of 
the liquid of saturated steam at the temperature and /'' j s 
the temperature of the superheated steam. 

Equation (171) furnishes a method of calculating the heat 
lost by radiation and conduction; but since ()„ is obtained by 
subtraction and is small compared with the quantities on the 
right-hand side of the equation, the error of this determination 
may be large compared with Q, itself. The usual way of deter¬ 
mining for an engine with a jacket is to collect the water 
condensed in the jacket for a known time, an hour for example, 
when the engine is at rest, and then the radiation of heat per 
hour may be calculated, if it be assumed that the rate of radia¬ 
tion at rest is the same as when lire engine is running, the radia¬ 
tion for any test may be inferred from the time of the lest and the 
determined rate. Hut the engine always loses heat more rapidly 
when running than when at rest, so that this method of 
determining radiation always gives a result which is too 
small. 

If a steam-engine has no jacket it is difficult or impossible 
to determine the rate of radiation. The only available way 
appears to infer the rate from that of some similar engine with 
a jacket. Probably the best way is to get an average value of 
Q c from the application of equation (171) to a series of care¬ 
fully made tests. 

It is well to apply equation (17:) to any lest before beginning 
the calculation for Ilirn’s analysis, as any serious error is likely to 
be revealed, and so lime may be saved, 

When the radiation Q 4 is known from a direct determination 
of the rale of radiation, we may apply film's analysis to a lest 
on an engine even though the quantities depending on the con¬ 
denser lmvc not been obtained. For from equation (171) 











lURN'S ANALYSIS 


-Uq t - G (?* - <1<) ~ Q'-Q-Qj + A (W a + w t - W,~ W d ), 

anti consequently 

g, Q - <?, + Q, + A (IF„ + IK* - W, t ) . . (174) 

Thus it is possible to apply the analysis to a non-con¬ 
densing engine or to the high-pressure cylinder of a compound 
engine. 

It is apparent that the heat Q e , thrown out from the walls 
of the cylinder during exhaust, passes without compensation 
to the condenser, ancl is a direct loss. Frequently it is the 
largest source of loss, and for this reason Him proposed to make 
it a test of the performance and perfection of the engine; but 
such a use of this quantity is not justifiable, and is likely to 
lead to confusion. 

The heal Qt, that is restored during expansion is supplied at 
a varying and lower temperature than that of the source of heat, 
namely, the boiler, and, though not absolutely wasted, is used 
at a disadvantage. It has been suggested that an early com¬ 
pression, as found in engines with high rotative speed, warms 
up the cylinder and so checks initial condensation, thereby 
reducing Q a and finally Q„ also. Such a storing of heal during 
compression and restoring during expansion is considered to 
act like the regenerator of a hot-air engine, and to make the 
efficiency of the actual cycle approach the efficiency of the ideal 
cycle more nearly than would be the ease without compression. 
It docs not, however, appear that engines of that type have 
exceeded, if they have equalled, the performance of slow-spced 
engines with small clearance and little compression. 

Application. — Tn order to show the details of the method of 
applying Hirn’s analysis the complete calculation for a test 
made on a small Corliss engine In the laboratory of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology will be given. Its usefulness is 
mainly as a guide to any one who may wish to apply the method 
for the first time. 









rnifn 


Diameter ol tJiQ cynnrirr . . . 

Stroke of the piston. 

Piston displacement: crunk end 
head end 


8 L_, 
a feet. 

o.6?9i ca. ft. 
0.7016 “ « 


Clearance, per cent of piston displacement: 


trunk end ..3.75 

head end.5.4a 

ItaJlcr-promirp by gauge.77.4 pounds. 

Du hj meter.14*8 u 


Condition of steam, two per cent of moisture, 


Kvenla of the stroke: 

Cui-oflf: trunk end .0.306 of stroke. 

Iicnd end.0.330 n 

Release at end of stroke, 

Compression: crunk end.0.013 of stroke. 

head end..0.0391 H 

Duration of the test, one hour, 

Total number of revolutions.369a 

Weight of steam used.548 pounds. 

Weight of condensing water used.t 4>$68 " 


Temperatures: 


Condensed steam.•* 14 i°,t V* 

Condensing water: cold. ft ** S*°- 0 F, 

..h88°.3 F, 


♦ ABSOLUTE PRESSURES, FROM! INDICATOR-DIAGRAMS, AND 
CORRESPONDING PROPERTIES OF SATURATED STEAM. 



! Ckakk ICku. [ 

Hu Ml KNO. 

/ 

83.6 

3 Q.a 

M.« 

at.8 

384.6 

317.8 

tBr.i 

301 . S 

A 

N 

/ 


A 

tt 

Cut-olT » , . 
Release . • • 
Compression. 
Admission , 

813.0 

864.8 

803.3 

877.4 

5.190 

13.W 

36.464 

1R.344 

8.V.1 

31 -2 

14.8 

39.8 

384-4 

333.9 
fi 8 r. 1 
3 TQ .0 

813.3 
860.8 

803.3 
863.0 

5.JO7 

13 . 8o.| 
36.464 
13.664 


* These vnluos are taken from the first edition of the Tables of Projjertlos ot 
Saturated Steam. 

































APPLICATION' 


MEAN PRESSURES, AND HEAT-EQUIVALENTS OF EXTERNAL 

WORKS. 


Admission 

Expansion 

Exhaust 

Compression 



At cut-off, E 0 + V t 
At release, V a -I* 

At compression, V 9 + V 
At admission, V« . 


VOLUMES, CUBIC FEET. 


Crank End. 


0.02550 


At the boiler-pressure, 92.1 pounds absolute, we have 
r =* 888.4, <1 8=5 29L7. 

The steam used per stroke is 

tut __„_ J 


2 X 3692 


= 0.0742 pound. 


The steam caught in the clearance space at compression, on 
the assumption that the stecam is then dry and saturated, is 
obtained by multiplying the mean volume at that point by the 
weight of one cubic foot of steam at the pressure at compression, 
which is 0.03781 of a pound. 

•\ =* 0> 9 . 3 . 43-+ ? i °^55 . x 0.03781 = 0.0019 of a pound; 

M + M 0 — 0.0742 + 0.0019 — 0.0761 pound. 

The condensing water used per stroke is 


14368 
2 X 3692 


- I-973- 






















\/ tn { ¥ \r -p '/t 


✓v uumj 


° A/ t «, «.' 


4 (0.02550 + 0.03806 


>,vX|> ‘ 0.0019 X i(i 8 ..+l 4 1-13.06*1) 63.4x4(18.344+13.664) 


This Indicates thill the steam is superheated ni admission. 
Such may lie the case, or the appearance may be due to an 
error in the assumption of dry steam at c ompression, or to errors 
of observation. U is convenient to assume .v„ « 1. 

v ^ i Vi . . <r_. 

‘ ~ (A/ I A/ 0 )h, «, ’ 

. v „ _Xfer?Al3-.il£i3ML-.---1- 

*• 0.0761 X 4 (5.190 + 5.307) 63.4 X 4(5.ujo -1- 5.207) 

-« 0.6236. 

v . Y-*jy-Y*~ *- ; 

3 (At I A/J «, u t 

. v _XCo^ 9 d- 6 _:t.o ; 13 Q 6 J____L- 

’ * 0.0761x4(13.934+12.80,1) 63.4 x4{13*934 +12.804) 

0*7088* 

/„ « A/, (? 0 -I a^„); 

7 , m 4 X o.ooio[aoi«5 + 219.0 + 1.00 (877.4 + 863.9)] 

»■* a.054. 

7 | •** (M I' iV/g) ((^j “I’ *V|P|)| 

/, •*» 4 X 0.0761 [384.6 + 384.4 + 0.6336 (813.0+813.3)] 
**» 60.338. 

/, (M I- A/„) (r/j + .vy>,); 

,\ 7 , ®» 4 X 0.0761 [317.8-1*333.0 +0.7088 (864.8 +861.8)] 
*** 63.31 x. 

/j w M a (q t + Ay),); 

7 j «* 0.0019 (181.1 + 893.3) <■» 3.041, 











Q„ = Q + 7 0 - /,- AW o] 

Q a = 86.243 + 2.054 - 60.238 ~ i (3.369+ 3 - 7 iO = 24.519- 

Q b - AW b - 

Q b = 60.238 - 63.311 - £ (3.877 4- 4-159) “ - 7 - 09 1 * 

Qc = 7 ,- 7 , - - G fa - q,) + AW e ; 

Qc = 63.311 - 2.041 - 0.0742 x 109.3 

- !-973 (S6.35 “ 21.01) + £ (1.836 + 1.847) 

= - 14.721. 

Qa = 7j — 7 0 4- AW.r, 

Qd *= 2.041 - 2.054 + £ (0.0299 + 0.1104) = 0.157. 

Qt “ Qa + Q b + (?C + Qd = 2.764- 
Also, equation (171) for this case gives 
Qe “ Q - A 7 ? 4 - G? (7* - </,) - /U+ 

=> 86.243-8.110— 69.723-(3.540+4.018 —1.841 - 0.070) 
=* 86.243-8.110-69.723-5.647= 2.764. 

It is to be remembered that the heat lost by radiation and 
conduction per stroke, when estimated in this manner, is affected 
by the accumulated errors of observation and computation, 
which may be a large part of the total value of Q e . 

Dropping superfluous significant figures, we have in b.t.u. 

Q = 86.2, Qo = 24.5, Q b = - 7.1, 

Qc — — 14.7 > Q.1 = -°6, Q e = 2.8. 

Noting that 5.647 are the b.t.u. changed into work per stroke 
and 3692 the total revolutions the horse-power of the engine is 

778 x ,5-647 x 3692 x 2 = l6 H P> . 

60 X 33000 

and the steam per horse-power per hour is 

iSfi - 33 ' 5 poimds - 

For data and results of this test and others see Table IV. 
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Effect of Varying Cut-off. —An inspection of the interchanges 
of heat shows that the values of Q a , the heat absorbed by the 
walls during admission, increase regularly as the cut-ofT is 
lengthened, and that the heat returned during expansion decreases 
at the same time, so that there is a considerable increase in the 
value of the heat which is rejected during exhaust. Never¬ 
theless there is a large gain in economy from restricting the 
cut-off so that it shall not come earlier than one-third stroke. 
Unfortunately tests on this engine with longer cut-off than one- 
third stroke have not been made, and consequently the poorer 
economy for long cut-off cannot be shown for this engine as for 
the engine of the Michigan . 

Hallauer’s Tests. — In Table V are given the results of a 
number of tests made by Hallaucr on two engines, one built by 
Hirn having four flat gridiron valves, and the other a Corliss 
engine having a steam-jacket. Two tests were made on the 
former with saturated steam and six with superheated steam. 
Three tests were made on the latter with saturated steam and 
with steam supplied to the jackets. These tests have a historic 
interest, for (hough not (he first to which Kirns analysis was 
applied, they are the most widely known, and brought about the 
acceptance of his method. They have also a great intrinsic 
value, as they exhibit the action of two different methods of 
ameliorating the effect of the action of the cylinder walls, namely, 
by the use of superheated steam and of the steam-jacket. In all 
these tests there was little compression, and Q rf , the interchange 
of heat during compression, is ignored. 

Superheated Steam.—Steam from a boiler is usually slightly 
moist, x } the quality, being commonly 0.98 or o.yg. Some boilers, 
such as vertical boilers with tubes through the steam space, give 
steam which is somewhat superheated, that is, the steam has a 
temperature higher than that of saturated steam at the boiler- 
pressure. Strongly superheated steam is commonly obtained by 
passing moist steam from a boiler through a coil of pipe, or a 
system of piping, which is exposed to hot gases beyond tho 
boiler. 





























































Superheated steam may yield a considerable amount of heat 
before it begins to condense; consequently where superheated 
steam is used in an engine a portion of the heat absorbed by the 
walls during admission is supplied by the superheat of the steam 
and less condensation of steam occurs. This is very evident in 
Dixwcll's tests given by Tabic XXV, on page 271, where the 
water in the cylinder at cut-off is reduced from 52.2 per cent to 
27.4 per cent, when the cut-off is two-tenths of the stroke, by 
the use of superheated steam; with longer cut-off the effect is 
even greater. This reduction of condensation is accompanied 
by a very marked gain in economy. 

The way in which superheated steam diminishes the action 
of the cylinder walls and improves the economy of the engine is 
made clear by Hallauer’s tests in Table V. A comparison of 
tests t and 3, having six expansions, shows that the heal Q a 
absorbed during admission is reduced from 28.3 to 22.4 per cent 
of the total heat supplied, and that the exhaust waste is corre¬ 
spondingly reduced from 21.6 to 12.5 per cent. A similar 
comparison of tests 2 and 5, having nearly four expansions, 
shows even more reduction of the action of the cylinder walls. 
The effect on the restoration of heat Q b during expansion appears 
to be contradictory: in one case there is more and in the other 
case less. It does not appear profitable to speculate on the 
meaning of this discrepancy, as it may be in part due to errors 
and is certainly affected by the unequal degree of superheating 
in tests 3 and 5. It may be noted that the actual value of Q c in 
calorics is nearly the same for tests 1 and 2, there being a small 
apparent increase with the increase of cut-off, which is, however, 
less than the probable error of the tests. The exhaust waste Q c 
is much more irregular for tests 3 to 7 for superheated steam. 
The increase from 81 to 87 b.t.u. from test 6 to test 7 may 
properly be attributed to a less degree of superheating; the 
increase from 66 to 81 b.t.u. for tests 5 and 6 is due to longer 
cut-off and less superheating; finally, the steady reduction from 
75 to 66 b.t.u. for the three tests 3, 4, and 5 is probably due to 
the rise of temperature of the superheated steam, which more 














limn compensate* for the effect of lengthening the cut-off 
Finally in test 8 the exhaust waste is practically reduced to 
zero by the use of strongly superheated steam in a non-con¬ 
densing engine; this shows dearly that the exhaust waste Q e by 
itself is no criterion of the value of a certain method of using 
steam. 

Steam-Jackets. — If the walls of the cylinder of a steam- 
engine are made double, and if the space between the walls is 
filled with steam, the cylinder is said to he steam-jacketed. 
Jiolh barrel and heads may lie jacketed, or the barrel only may 
huve a jacket; less frequently the heads only are jacketed. The 
principal effect of a steam-jacket is to supply heat during the 
vaporization of any water which may he condensed on ihc 
cylinder walls. The consequence is that more heal is returned 
to the steam during expansion and the walls arc hotter at the 
end of exhaust than would he the case for an unjackclcd engine. 
This is evident from a comparison of tests i and it in Table V. 
in test i only a small part of the heat absorbed during admission 
is returned during expansion, and by far the larger part is wasted 
during exhaust. In test u the heat returned during expansion 
is equal to two-thirds that absorbed during admission, though a 
pari of this heat of course comes from the jacket. About half 
us much is wasted during exhaust as is absorbed during admission. 
The condensation of steam is thus reduced indirectly; that is, 
the chilling of the cylinder during expansion, and especially 
during exhaust, is in part prevented by the jacket, and conse¬ 
quently there is less initial condensation and less exhaust waste, 
and in general a gain in economy. The heal supplied during 
expansion, though it docs some work, is first subjected to a 
loss of temperature in passing from the steam in the jacket to 
tile cooler wilier on the walls of the cylinder, and such a non- 
reversible process is necessarily accompanied by a loss of effi¬ 
ciency. On the other hand, the heal supplied by a jacket during 
exhaust passes with the steam directly Into the exhaust-pipe. 
It appears, then, that the direct effect of a steam-jacket is to 
waste heat; the indirect effect (drying and warming the cylinder) 
















educes Ihe initial condensation and the exhaust waste and often 
jives a notable gain in economy. 

Application to Multiple-expansion Engines.—The application 
)t Hirn *s analysis to the high-pressure cylinder of a compound or 
miltiplc-cxpansion engine may be made by using equations 
059 )> ( J 6°)> a.nd (162) for calculating Q a , Q b) and Q d > while 
equation (174) may be used to find Q 0 • 

A similar set of equations may be written for the*ncxt cylinder, 
whether it be the low-pressure cylinder of a compound engine 
or the intermecliatc cylinder of a triple engine, provided we can 
determine the value of Q\ the heat supplied to that cylinder. 
But of the beat: supplied to the high-pressure cylinder a part 
is changed into work, a pari is radiated, and a part is rejected 
in the exhaust >ivastc. The heat rejected is represented by 

Q+Q,-AW .(175) 

where Q is the heat supplied by the steam entering the cylinder, 
Qj js the heat supplied by the jacket, AW is the heat-equivalent 
of the work clone in the cylinder, and Q e is the heat radiated. 
Suppose the steam from the high-pressure cylinder passes to an 
intermediate receiver, which by means of a tubular rchcater or 
by other means supplies the heat Q r) while there is an external 
radiation The heat supplied to the next cylinder is con¬ 

sequently 

Q' =Q+Qj-AW-Q, +Q r ~Qrs . .(176) 

In a like manner wc may find the heat Q n supplied to the 
next cylinder; for example, to the low-pressure cylinder of a 
triple engine* 

It is clear that such an application of Hirn’s analysis can be 
made only when the several steam-jackets on the high- and the 
low-pressure cylinders, and the reheater of the receiver, etc., 
can be drained separately, so that the heat supplied to each 
may be determined individually. 

Tabic VI gives applications of Hirn’s analysis to four tests 
on the experimental triple-expansion engine in the laboratory 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 















334 INFLUENCE OF Till? CYLINDER WALLS 

ll will be noted that the steam in the cylinders becomes drier 1 
in its course through the engine, under the influence of thorough 1 
steam-jacketing with steam at boiler-pressure, and is practically ! 

dry at release in the low-pressure cylinder. All of the tests ; 

show superheating in the low-pressure cylinder, which is 0 f 
course possible, for the steam in the jackets is nl full boiler- 
pressure while the steam in the cylinder is below atmospheric 
pressure. The superheating was small in all cases —not more 
than would he accounted for by the errors of the tests. The 
exhaust waste ()," from low-pressure cylinder In the triple- 
expansion tests Is very small in all eases — less than two per cent \ 
of the heat supplied to the cylinders. The apparent absurdity of l 
n positive value for (>," in two of the tests (indicating an absorp- 
lion of beat by the cylinder walls during exhaust) may properly 
be attributed to the unavoidable errors of the lest. 

In the fourth lest, when the engine was developing 120.3 
horse-pmver, there were 1,305 pounds of steam supplied to the 
cylinders in an hour, and .3.15 pounds to the Hlcam-jnckcls; so 
that the steam per horse power [ter hour passing through the 
cylinders was 

1305 + iao..3 10.86 pounds, 

while the condensation in the jackets was 

,345 + 130..3 -* 3.87 pounds. 

So that, ns shown on page i.fS. Ihc P cr horse-power per 

minute supplied to the cylinders by the entering steam was 
iqi.j, while the jackets supplied <|o.6 ilt.il, making in all 
a 31.7 n.T.u. per horse power per minute for the hcnl-consumplion 
of the engine. In the same connection it wns shown that Ihc 
thermal efficiency of the engine for this test was 0.183, while 
the efficiency for incomplete expansion in a non-conducting 
cylinder corresponding to the conditions of die test was 0.222; 
so that the engine was running with 0.834 of the possible efficiency. 
In light of this satisfactory conclusion same facts with regard to 
the teal arc Interesting. 
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Table VI. 

APPLICATION OF IlIRN'S ANALYSIS TO TI-IE EXPERIMENTAL 
ENGINE IN TUB LABORATORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
institute of ti;c:iinolooy. 

tripuc-extansjo.v; cymnokk j>iamjvTj:ji 8, 9, i/>, A>m 24 inches j stroke, 30 

INCHES. 

Trims. Am, Soc, Mach, /Cugrs,, vnl. xii, p. 740. 


II. 


irr. 


IV. 


Duration of (csC, minuted. 

Total number of revolutions . . . . 

Revolutions per mluulu. 

Steam-consumption timing teal, Ihs,: 1 
Passing through ryllmlws , , * « 
Condensation m hp. jacket , . , 

in first receiver*jacket. 

In Inter, jacket. 

Jn second receiver*jticket . . « * 
In l.p. jackal. 



60 

5^8 

a 7 .i 

”57 

50 

64 

92 

50 

76 


5, ( 3 ., 


60 

5 * 4 * 

85R 


”34 

29 


&> 


97 

53 

90 


Li<>5 

J° 

7 2 

l0 5 

8 } 


Total 


' 53 * 


:>i$g 


i 57 r 


1650 


Condensing water for lent, llm. . • * 

Priming, by calorimeter. 

Tempera lures, Fahrenheit; 

Condensed sicnin . .. 

Condcnaing-wnicr, cofci. 

Comlonsfng-wjilcr, hot. 

Pressnro of tho atmosphere, by the 

barometer, Iba. |)cr nq, iu. 

Boiler pressure, lbs. per sq, iu, aliso- 

luio. 

Vacuum iti condenser, Indies of mer¬ 
cury .. 

Events 0! the stroke: 

High-preasuro cylinder — 

Cut-off, crank end. 

head end. 

Release, both <mds. 

Compression, crank end . . . , 

head end. 

Intermediate cylinder 
Cut-off, both ends . , , , , , 

Release, both ends.I 

Compression, crank end , , , , 

head end. 

Low-pressure cylinder — 

Cut-off, crank end. 

hem) end 

Release, l>oth ends 


22847 

o.otj 

95*1 

-tt -9 

96.1 

14.8 

’ 55*3 

55,0 


a. 103 

1,00 

0,03 

0.05 

0.20 
1.00 
O.03 
0.04 

0.38 

°J 9 

1,00 


22186 

O.OI2 


20244 

o.ox 


20252 

t 0.012 


92. I 

42. T 

96. 6 


102.4 




109.6 


14.7 14.7 


155*5 


156.9 


*S7« 7 


3 5 ’* 


24.1 


o. 194 
0.205 
1.00 
0.05 
0.05 


0.245 

0.271 

1.00 

0,04 

0.05 


33-9 

0. *83 
o.3°S 
1 .00 
0.04 
0.05 


0.29 
1.00 
0.03 
0.04 


0.29 
1.00 
0.03 
O, 04 


0,29 
1.00 
0.03 
o. 04 


0.38 

°-30 
1.00 


0.38 

0.39 

r .00 


0.38 
0-39 
r .00 
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'r A 0 LK V l Co ni in U €(l. 


Ahsohm* iirpsnurp* in die «ylimlrr t | 
(HUimU |nT R<|* III** 

MWi-|»rpw»ufp 1 yllmliT 
Cm uif, t rank end 
hrnd rud . . • • 

UrkiiHP, »r«nk mil . 

hrild mil .... 
(*otu|>rr^lnii>«rank pin 
lirml riul • - ■ * 

AdiuMnii. mink pim! 
hnnl ruil 

Imrnnriiiuir lyliwlrr 
Cm nfT* 1 rank rn«l 
lirml mil ... 

Ut*|r«M\ 1 rank ntd . 

head riul .... 
CfMil 1 >rcw»tnn # trunk rltd 

liriid end ... . 

Ail within ( trank end ■ • * * • 

lirml riul. 

Irfiw-iirrMuri* c yllmlrr 

Cm off, 1 rank rml. 

hnnl riul. 

UrIm»p, 1 rank rml. 

lirml mil . 

{mid Ailuilwlmi 

1 rank riul . 

lirml riul.. • 

Hml nitiivalmiQ of p<lcrn«l work, 
it.T*u.» from 11 tm*m Indimfor 
diagram inline of nl*ululc viu \\\ww 
Ill«h jirr^urr cylinder 
During ndmMati, 

A II 4 . rrank end 
head mil 


1 hiring pxpanftlon, 
Jlii, rrank end 
head end . . 
During ruhnutil, 
/Ur,. < rank end 
lirml rnd . . 
During « cimprrsaion, 
A 11 <. 1 rank rnd 
lirmlend . ♦ 
liilrrmrdlnlr t vUmlrr 
During wlmMim, 
AUV, trank eiul 
head rnrl . • 
During rxjwm&inn, 
dllV. trunk end 
hnul end . « 


M5.g 
M3** 
*U*3 
•li-5 
43*7 
4«*7 

fM. 5 

75*3 

,17 J 

M <' 

M-4 
ifr 
17.0 
jo. 4 
j 1.1 

i .j . I 
( 3.0 

5*<> 

5*4 

3*7 

4.3 


5*7’ 

fi.fti 

10.65 
10.Hi 

J:S 

o..|H 

o.fu 


7*5« 

7 -LI 

0-54 

fj. 3 J 


n. 


H 5 0 
M.Vt 

41.5 

40.5 
45-3 
47.0 
hK.K 

74 

37 * 6 

35*3 

1 . 1.3 

U*« 

\n 

30 .H 

jj.K 

u.h 

13.4 

ft 

.!•« 

H-S 


5 7 h 
10 . 7 O 
j.Hcj 

ft. IS 

«.(>o 

a.A.| 


111 . 


138.8 

MO. 3 

4L 7 

« 
S4 *5 

73.3 
86.7 

38.6 

80*6 

* 4*7 

H*0 

1 R .3 

30 .3 

33.3 

3.1.3 

13.4 

LV 1 

S' 

50 

4* 1 

4.0 


7.00 

ft. 43 

10,40 

11.33 

8.44 

O.04 

0.40 

0.73 


7*57 

7*55 

0*S4 

Q*Ji 


IV. 


13*4 
HO. I 
48.4 

49.8 
S3-* 
63.0 
3l.2 

97.8 

40.9 

43.6 

16.0 

16.0 

19.0 

33.4 

3 




T 

30.7 


46 


Q.(Jl 

10.37 


•3** 

I4.0 


4.2 

4*7 


8.19 

9-5° 

10.25 

11.09 

9.03 

9.66 


;£ 


8.64 
9.1c 

10.64 
n. 14 



















































APPLICATION OF HIRN'S ANALYSIS 


Table VI — Continued. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

9.27 

9 ■ 47 

9-64 

9.27 

9-47 

10.18 

°-39 

o .43 

0.57 

0.60 

0.70 

0.78 

7*75 

7-95 

8-33 

7-99 

8.19 

8.66 

6.8* 

7.10 

6,86 

6.87 

7.12 

7*34 

5.08 

s.os 

4.62 

5.08 

5.16 

4.81 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.785 

0.784 

0.848 

0.899 

0.903 

0.920 

0.899 

0.912 

0.906 

0.994 

* * * 

* * * 

0.978 
* * 

* * * 

* * * 

* *°r 

32.93 

*30.77 

r41.11 

2 . 3-54 


17.49 

18.69 

— 19.28 

1 5 * -33 

8.36 

— 7.22 

3 - 5 ° 

o. 4 S 

0.51 

0.49 

4 - 5 6 

4.08 

2-39 


r.52 | 

1 .54 

4.92 

5-20 

5.67 

0.58 

0.58 

°- 59 


Intermediate cylinder — 

During exhaust, 

A W/% crank end. 

head end 

During compression, 

A MV, crank end. 

head end. 

Low-pressure cylinder — 

During admission, 

A MV', crank end. 

head end. 

During expansion, 

A MV', crank end. 

head end. 

During exhaust, 

AW/' t crank end. 

head end. 

During compression, 

AW crank end. 

head end. 

Quality of the steam in the cylinder. 
At admission and at compression] 
the steam was assumed to be dry 
and saturated: 

Hig fi-pressure cylinder — 

At cut-off .... 

At release .... 

Intermediate cylinder * 

At cut-off .... 

At release .... 

I^jw-prcssure cylinder 
At cut off .... 

At release .... 

Interchanges of heat between thc| 
steam and the walla of the cylin 
ders, in u. t. u. Quantities 
affected by the positive sign are 
absorbed by the cylinder walls;’ 
quantities affected by the negative 
sign are yielded by the walls: 
HJgh-pressurc cylinder — 

Brought in by steam . Q . 
During admission . 

During expansion . 

During exhaust . . 

During compression 
Supplied by jacket 
7.ost bv radiation . 




£ 


First intermediate receiver — 


Supplied by jacket 
Lost by radiation . 


Qt 

0 * 


Qj 

Q. 


Qr 
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Tajjlk VI Continued. 


Jnlrrmcdi/iir • v)imlrr 

HrmtKUi In by mmm . 

V' • 

1 ftdmMun . . - 

<v • 

During extmmlon . . . 

V* 

(hiring rximuii . , . . 

v. 

During omtprcwlnn . . 

V/ 

Su|i|>Ur(( by jiukrl . , 

V/ 

1 L?tl by rmlbuinn . , . 

<v 

Set unit inlrrmctliiile res river 

Supplinl by jrti krl , . 


Ijrat bv runinllnn . . 


Iaw • itrruitfr t yllmlrr 

Hrniiglit In by Mnun 

U" . 

1 luHrtft ftrlrriJuiJuri . . 

vc 

1 hiring vkimti«l<ni . . 


I luring ctlmiiftt . . . 

vc 

1 hiring utm|irr^l<»n . 

vc ■ 

SupplM by jm krl 

vc 

by ftl'niilliili . . 

VC 

Tumi luswi by rtulUllon 1 

Hy iirrlfrgJmiry fnJ* , 

XV' 

lly rmiitllnn (17O . . . 

IVnvrr fiftr} rtnfinirtv: 

Hrnl ri|ulvfl|cnu nf wurk« 

B»r»<kr 

II. I 1 . 1 vllwlrr , . • . 

^1 ir. 

lulrrni t yKhdrr . * 

All'' 

1,. )*. 1 yUntlrr 

/111" 

Tut nit . , 


Tola) ftjrnJahrrJ l>y Jurkrlv . 

IHsirtbulInn nf work 

Wgbf injure r vlfmlcr . 

«... 

InmnnctUnlr ryllmlrr 


f «c»w prwurp t yKmlrr , 


|l('r*?‘|*i*rr .... 

.... 

Sitrrtrn itrf II I*, l^r tomr 

. 

11 T.l\ )*cr 11 V. j«*r mlmiiP . . 


I 



11. 

in. 

IV. 

• .It*) 
I3.S4 
l H. f>5 

wg.fu 

<<•74 

' 37*7 

"•33 

-•ao.io 

146.64 

-oil 

0. JJ 

1 • 57 

a.88 


<M 4 

0.51 

o.6j 


ft.Kj 

7 - 5 ° 

707 


J .45 

M* 

Mo 

. Mt 

■1 JK> 

4 . *4 

■l.a? 

<{. 3 j 

(. Ju 

\ . jj 

1 • *3 

1 .J 4 

UJ. 14 

MO. jo 

138.61 

147.33 

5^5 

J.«S 

S-.J 7 

5.30 

<J. 5 < 

7 .u«, 

• H.fy 

-IO.13 

J.M 


* 1.44 

- O.u 

u. 

0,00 

0.00 

0,00 

7-fKM 

b. jo 

?. 4 i 

7.14 

4 \A 

4.. jo 

, 4.-15 

4.4? 


i 10 .JO 

to.jj 


it. r>« 

1 to. m 

*•75 

8.07 

H .44 

H ..14 

U.17 

1 

051 

7.U 

ft.OS 

7-77 

8.41 

U.ftl 

lo.oft 

1 

10.87 



, 

J?.Hi , 

5 P *?3 

n , 

j7.ru 

J7.71 

28.45 

1 . 

(. 00 

t ,00 

r.oo 

o.m 

0.83 

0.85 

0.8S 

1.11 

1 . Ji 

I. *Q 

1.34 

1 * 4 .U 

104.a 

U3,l 

no.3 

U.ftl 

14.Ji 

U-00 

U 03 

■H 7 

mi 

»J 6 



li will be noted ilmi fur test IV i.tq.H.i n.T.u. per stroke arc, 
brought in by ilie uleum supplied to the Iiinh-pressurc cylinder 
nnd thnl aH..|j; n.T.u. per stroke itre supplied by the Btciinvjackctsi 
iind tlint i further, n.T.u, lire dmnged into work while 10.35 
nrc riuiiiitcil. Thu* it ‘appcnrsi thru the jackets furnished almost 
am mudi heat as was required to do nil ilie work developed. Of 
the heat furnished bv the inrkets something more than a third 
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was radiated; the other two-thirds may fairly be considered 
to have been changed into work, since the exhaust waste of the 
low-pressure cylinder was practically zero. 

Quality of Steam at Compression. — In all the work of this 
chapter the steam in the cylinder at compression has been con¬ 
sidered to be dry and saturated, and it has been asserted that 
little if any error can arise from this assumption. It is clear 
that some justification for such an assumption is needed, for a 
relatively large weight of water in the cylinder would occupy 
a small volume and might well be found adhering to the cylinder 
walls in the form of a film or in drops; such a weight of water 
would entirely change our calculations of the interchanges of 
heat. The only valid objection to Hirn’s analysis is directed 
against the assumption of dry steam at compression. Indeed, 
when the analysis was first presented some critics asserted that 
the assumption of a proper amount of water in the cylinder is 
all that is required to reduce the calculated interchanges of heat 
to zero. It is not difficult to refute such an assertion from 
almost any set of analyses, but unfortunately such a refutation 
cannot be made to show conclusively that there is little or no 
water in the cylinder at compression; in every case it will show 
only that there must be a considerable interchange of heat. 

For the several tests on the Hirn engine given in Table V, 
Hailaucr determined the amount of moisture in the steam in the 
exhaust-pipe, and found it to vary from 3 to 10 per cent. Professor 
Carpenter* says that the steam exhausted from the high-pressure 
cylinder of a compound engine showed 12 to 14 per cent of 
moisture* Numerous tests made in the laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology show there is never a 
large percentage of water in exhaust-steam. Finally, such a 
conclusion is evident from ordinary observation. Starting from 
this fact and assuming that the steam in the cylinder at com¬ 
pression is at least as dry as the steam in the exhaust-pipe, we 
are easily led to the conclusion that our assumption of dry steam 
is proper. Professor Carpenter reports also that a calorimeter 
* Trans . Am . Soc . Meek. Engrs ., vol. xK, p. 811 . 
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test of steam drawn from the cylinder during compression | 
showed little or no moisture. Nevertheless, there would still H 

remain some doubt whether the assumption of dry steam at I 

compression is really justified, were we not so fortunate as to '1 
have direct experimental knowledge of the fluctuations of tern- § 
perature in the cylinder walls. 1 

Dr. Hall’s Investigations.—For the purpose of studying | 

the temperatures of the cylinder walls Dr. E. H. Hall used a ‘I 

thermo-electric couple, represented by Fig. 56. / is a cast- 1 

iron piug about three-quar- 1 

tors of an inch in diameter, | 
which could be screwed into 1 
the hole provided for attach- 1 
mg an indicator-cock to the 
cylinder of a steam-engine. The inner end of the plug 
carried a thin cast-iron disk, which was assumed to act as 
a part of the cylinder wall when the plug was in place. To 
study the temperature of the outside surface of the disk a nickel 
rod N was soldered to it, making a thermo-electric couple. 
Wires from I and N led to another couple made by soldering 
together cast-iron and nickel, and this second couple was placed 
in a bath of paraffine which could be maintained at any desired 
temperature. In the electric circuit formed by the wires joining 
the two thermo-electric couples there was placed a galvanometer ! 
and a circuit-breaker. The circuit-breaker was closed by a | 
cam on the crank-shafL, which could be set to act at any point j 
of the revolution. If the temperature of the outside of the disk j 
S differed from the temperature of the paraffine hath at the inslant j 
when contact was made by the cam, a current passed through j 
the wires and was indicated by the galvanometer. By properly 
regulating the temperature of the bath, the current could be i 
reduced and made lo cease, and then a thermometer in the bath 
gave the temperature at the surface of the disk for the instant. 
when the cam closed the electric circuit. Two points in the 
stcam-cyclc were chosen for investigation, one Immediately 
after cut-off and the other immediately after compression, since 
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they gave the means of investigating the heat absorbed during 
compression and admission of steam, and the heat given up 
during expansion and exhaust. 

Three different disks were used: the first one half a millimetre 
thick, the second one millimetre thick, and a third two milli¬ 
metres thick. From the fluctuations of temperature at these 
distances from the inside surface of the wall some idea could be 
obtained concerning the variations of temperature at the inner 
surface of the cylinder, and also how far the heating and cooling 
of the walls extended. 

The account given here is intended only to show the general 
idea of the method, and does not adequately indicate the labor 
difficulties of the investigation which involved many secondary 
investigations, such as the determination of the conductivity of 
nickel. Having shown conclusively that there is an energetic 
action of the walls of the cylinder, Dr. Hall was unable to continue 
his investigations. 

Calendar and Nicolson’s Investigations. — A very refined 
and complete investigation of the temperature of the cylinder 
walls and also of the steam in the cylinder was made by 
Callcndar and Nicolson * in 1895 at the McGill University, 
by the thcrmo-eicctric method. 

The wall temperatures were determined by a thermo-electric 
couple of which the cylinder itself was one element and a wrought- 
iron wire was the other element. To make such a couple, the 
cylinder wall was drilled nearly through, and the wire was 
soldered to the bottom of the hole. Eight such couples were 
established in the cylinder-head, the thickness of the unbroken 
wall varying from 0.01 of an inch to 0.64 of an inch. Four pairs 
of couples were established along the cylinder-barrel, one near 
the head, and the others at 4 inches, 6 inches, and 12 inches 
from the head. One of each pair of wall couples was bored to 
within 0.04 of an inch, and the other to 0,5 of an inch of the 
inside surface of the cylinder. Other couples were established 
along the side of the cylinder to study the flow of heat from the 
* Proceedings of lhe InsL Civ . Engrs vol. cxxxii. 
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head inward Ilu* tiitnk end. The temperature of ihe steam 
near the- cylinder tu-utl was measured l»y n pluiimtm thermometer 
capable of ituli* <t(iriK nirnrtly rapid Hut illations of temperature 
Tin- engine- i»*’<•*I f">‘ I he investigations was « high-speed 
engine, wftii a huluiued slick* valve fonlrctlUd by a %-vvheet 
governor. Ihning the- investigations the cut-oft was set at, 
A\cd point (tthnul mu- litlli siitikc*), and the speed was controlled 
eMerrudly. My tin* addition of a suflieieiu amount of lap | 0 
prevent llu* valve- from taking Mmm at (hi- crank end the engine 
tvus made single-«c ting. 'Hu- normal spt-ecl of (he engine was 
revolutions jar miituli-, Imt during llu- investigations the speed 
\vh*> from .jo to tjn revolutions ja r minute. The diameter of Ike 
cylinder was to. 5 unites and the stroke of the piston was» 
inches. Tlu-1 leitram e was ten per c ent of the piston displacement, 
From the indicator diagrams an analysis, nc-nrly equivalent to 
llirn'a analysis, showed the heat yielded to or taken from the 
walls hy the steam; on the- other hand tin- thermal measurements 
gave an indication of the heal gained hy or yielded by the walls, 
The mmlis an- given in the following table; and considering the 
dilhc ully of the investigation and llu- large allowance for leakage, 
the concordant c- must la- admitted to In- very MUisfnclory. 


Taiii.k VII. 
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The platinum thermometer near the cylinder-head -showed 
superheating throughout compression, thus confirming our idea 
that steam can he treated as dry and saturated at lire beginning 
of compression. This same thermometer fell rapidly during 
admission and showed saturation practically up to nil-off, as 
of course it should; after cut-off it begun again to show a Inn 
peralurc higher than that due to the indicated pressure, which 
shows that the cylinder-head probably evaporated all the moisture 
from its surface soon after cut-off. If this conclusion is torrn I, 
there would appear to be little advantage from steam jacketing 
a cylinder-head, a conclusion which is borne out by tests on tin* 
experimental engine at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The following table gives the areas, temperatures, and the beat 
absorbed during a given test by the various surfaces exposed to 
steam at the end of the stroke, i.c., I lie clearance surface. 


Taw,k VIII. 


CYCLICAL riKAT-AHSOKl’TfON KOK (’f.KAKANCK SUKPACKK 


PoiiJoju of anr/ace conulflarcrl# 


Cover face, / 0.5 Inches dtoroeler . • 

Cover side, 3.0 inches. 

Piston face, 10.5 inches diameter. . . 

Piston side, 0.5 inch. 

Barrel side, 3.0 inches. 

Counlcrborc, 0.5 I nr It. 

Ports and valves. 

Sums and means. 


Area 

M« a a 

11 tut uliffltifbed 

W.T.U. 

of m/ftc#, 


mure hut, 

r. 

injf 

O, Ik> 

m 

t# 

0. 70 

305 

V) 

0,60 

auS 

1IU 

0,1 r 

m 

40 

0.71 


“l 

0. u 

JOl 

O.IJO 

.m 

IfM 

. 1*71 

tCJ| 

S.K< 


The heal absorbed by the side of the cylinder wall uncovered 
by the piston up to 0.25 of the stroke was estimated to l.,r 55 
b.t.u. per minute, which added to the above sum gives 585 tt.T.ti.; 
from which it appears that 90 per cent of the condensation is 
chargeable to the clearance surfaces, which were exceptionally 
large for this type of engine. Further Inspection shows llml 
the condensation on the piston and the barrel is much more 










energetic than on the cover or head. For example, the face of 
the piston absorbs no b.t.u., while the face of the cover absorbs 
only 68 b.t.u., and the sides of the cover and of the barrel, each 
3 inches long, absorb 79 and 123 b.t.u. respectively. This 
relatively small action of the surface of the head indicates in 
another form that less gain is to be anticipated from the appli¬ 
cation of a steam-jacket to the head than to the barrel of a 
steam-engine. 

The exposed surfaces at the side of the cylinder-head and 
the corresponding side of the barrel are due to the use of a 
deeply cored head which protrudes three inches into the counter- 
bore of the cylinder, and which has the steam-tight joint at the 
flange of the head. It would appear from this that a notable 
reduction of condensation could be obtained by the simple expe¬ 
dient of making a thin cylinder-head. 

Leakage of Valves. —Preliminary tests when the engine was 
at rest showed that the valve and piston were tight. The valve 
was further tested by running it by an electric motor when the 
piston was blocked, the stroke of the valve being regulated so 
that it did not quite open the port, whereupon it appeared that 
there was a perceptible but not an important leak past the valve 
into the cylinder. There was also found to be a small leakage 
past the piston from the head to the crank end. 

But the most unexpected result was the large amount of leakage 
past the valve from the steam-chest into the exhaust. This was 
determined by blocking up the ports with lead and running the 
valve in the normal manner by an electric motor. This leak¬ 
age appeared to be proportional to the difference of pressure 
causing the leak, and to be independent of the number oC 
reciprocations of the valve per minute. From the tests thus 
made on the leakage to the exhaust, the leakage correction in 
Table VII was estimated. Although the investigators concluded 
that their experimental rate of leakage was quite definite, it 
Would appear that much of the discrepancy between the indicated 
and calculated condensation and vaporization can be attributed 
to this correction, which was two or three times as large as the 
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weight of steam passing through the cylinder. Under the most 
favorable condition (for the seventh test) the leakage wa.s 
0.0494 of a pound per stroke, and since there were 97 stroke? 
per minute, it amounted to 

0.0494 X 97 X 60 = 287.5 

pounds per hour, or 32.6 pounds per horse-power per hour, so 
lhat the steam supplied per horse-power per hour amounted to 
56.4 pounds. If it be assumed that the horse-power is propor¬ 
tional to the number of revolutions, then the engine running 
double-acting will develop about 44 horse-power, and the leak¬ 
age then would be reduced to 6.5 pounds per horse-power 
per hour. Such a leakage would have the effect of increas¬ 
ing the steam-consumption fr.om 23.5 to 30 pounds of steam per 
horse-power per hour. 

To substantiate the conclusions just given concerning the 
leakage to the exhaust, the investigators made similar tests on 
the leakage of the valves of a quadruple-expansion engine, which 
had plain unbalanced slide-valves. The valves chosen were the 
largest and smallest; both were in good condition, the largest 
being absolutely tight when at rest. Allowing for the size and 
form of the valve and for the pressure, substantially identical 
results were obtained. 

The following provisional equation is proposed for calculat¬ 
ing the leakage to the exhaust for slide-valves: 

leakage => 

where l is the lap and c is the perimeter of the valve, both in 
inches, and /> is the pressure in pounds in the steam-chest in 
excess of the exhaust-pressure. The value of the constant 
in the above equation is 0.021 for the high-speed engine used by 
Callcndar and Nicolson, and is 0.019 for one test each of the 
valves for the quadruple engine, while another test on the large 
valve gave 0.021. 






This mutter i>l tuc leakage lo the exhaust is worthy of further 
investigation. Should il lw found to apply in general to slide- 
valve anil piston valve engines il would go far towards explaining 
the superior economy of engines with separate admission- and 
CKlmUKl-valves, ami especially of engines with automatic drop- 
cut-off valves which are practically at rest when closed. It 
may he remarked that the excessive leakage for the engine 
tested appears to he due to the size and form of valves. The 
valve was large so as lo give a good port-opening when the cut-off 
was shortened by the fly-wheel governor, and was faced off on 
both sides so that il could slide between the valve-scat and a 
massive cover-plate. The cover-plate was recessed opposite 
the steam ports, and the valve was constructed so as lo admit 
steam at both faces; from one the steam passed directly into the 
cylinder, and from the other il passed into the covcr-plalc and 
Ihencc Into the steam-port. This type of valve has long been 
used on the Porter Allen and the. Straight-Hue. engines; the former, 
however, has separate steam- and exhaust-valves. Such a valve 
has a very long perimeter which accounts for the very large effect 
of the leakage. 

Callendar ami Nicolson consider that the leakage is probably 
in the form of water which is formed by condensation ot steam 
cm the surface of the valve-seal uncovered by the valve, and say 
further, that il ia modified by the condition of lubrication ot 
the valve aeal, as oil hinders the leakage. 





















CHAPTER XII. 

ECONOMY OF STEAM-ENGINES. 

In this chapter an attempt is made to give an idea of the 
economy to be expected from various types of steam-engines 
and the effects of the various means that are employed when 
the best performance is desired. 

Table X gives the economy of various types of engines, and 
represents the present state of the art of steam-engine construc¬ 
tion. It must be considered that in general the various engines 
for which results arc given in the tabic were carefully worked up 
to their best performance when these tests were made. In 
ordinary service these engines under favorable conditions may 
consume five or ten per cent more steam or heat; under unfavor¬ 
able conditions the consumption may be half again or twice us 
much. 

All the examples in the tabic arc taken from reliable tests; a 
few of these tests arc staled at length in the chapter on the influ¬ 
ence of the cylinder walls; others arc taken from various series 
of tests which will be quoted in connection with the discussion 
of the effects of such conditions as stcam-jackcting and com¬ 
pounding; the remaining tests will be given here, together with 
some description of the engines on which the tests were made. 
These tables of details arc to be consulted in case fuller informa¬ 
tion concerning particular tests is desired. 

The first engine named in the table is at the Chestnut Hill 
pumping-station for the city of Boston. Its performance is 
the best known to the writer for engines using saturated steam. 
Some engines using superheated steam have a notably less steam- 
consumption ; but the heat-consumption, which is a better criterion 
of engine performance for such tests, is little if any better. The 
first compound engine for which results are given, used 9.6 

*37 
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KXAM I'l.KK l IK STKAM imilNK IX'ONOMY. 


Typft of KarIh*. 

II 

jll 

i 

E 

» 

if 

i 5s S 

j—' 

30.| 

rrildccxfwtudim engine* 
l^nviu pumping-engine nt rhrnlmil Hill 
Sillier niillrnginr nt Augnhurg. 

*o,fi 

56 

n<' 

l.| 9 

W 

57^ 

nj3 

IT 

a. 7 

*1.3 

U-7 
13 *1 

Kk|trrinirntal engine nt the Mnvmihit "■run 
I intitule nl irt hniflogy. 

tjj 

i -17 

135 

331 

Murine rngine lomt . 

r»t 

Km? 

615 

Murine engine ShUor . 

7 J 

M5 

*5*1 

ing.l 

1 . 0 


Murine engine HnwL 7/«e. 

«il 

■IJG 

‘$•5 
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Comjxiund engines: 

HoM&mlfll mill’engine: 
fiatperUe tiled 


*35 

US 

c>.6 


Ml urn fed. 

u? 

|J5 

u? 

m.K 

313 

I^avIii pumping engine ut (.mifavllle . , 
Murine engine Rush . . 

i«,r. 

M7 

*43 

13.3 

333 

7* 

(v 

j6A 

tft.4 

... 

Murine engine J»'nrJ Vnrou. 

5 f » 

57 


31.3 

... 

Slni|itr engine*, * undenting: 

I’urH^ rnginr ul (‘rruwil . 

(to 

8| 

t?(\ 

rfi.o 


C‘nrlift* engine wlihfilll Jiukel ...... 

11 nrrK ('nrlto engine ul (Int limnl 1 . . . 

.W 

fir 

150 

iM.: 

. . . 

1 {i 

5» 

oh 

>•15 

10-1 


Murine engine (Jalhttu . 

f>5 

j60 

33 

.. • 

Simple riitfmn, mm condensing: 

C’nrlifts engine nl (VrUMit ....... 

f'.\ 

10-1 

3.U 

31 *5 


Carlin engine without jn« ket. 

f»i 

7* 

300 

3.|.3 


llarri&’Carlhw engine nt CliulnniUl . . . 

7* ! 

yd 

1 20 

*3-9 


\ 1 arriv e*or Ww engine nl the Mwtt hvuteUfc 
Institute of technology. 

tu 

77 

|6 

33.5 

548 

1 HretHu ling 

Mrr pump nt the MauaiIiiwHh Institute 
«f leihnology. 

♦r|0 

•17 

•H 

67 

IIJO 

at reduced Jmwrr.. 

*^0 

59 

6.8 

f*5 

3070 

Stenrn uml frnl pump on the Mhnttapafh 

♦fl 

... 

8.8 


. . . 

at reduced |»mver. 

*3.6 


\ ut 

M3 





pounds of steam nncl ic>g n.'r.u, per minute, the gain being 
hardly more limn the variation that might he attributed to differ¬ 
ence in apparatus, etc. The Chestnut. Hid engine, which wa 9 dc- 


Stroke* |*cr minute. 








































signed by Mr. E. D. Leavitt, has three vertical cylinders with their 
pistons connected to cranks at iao°. Each cylinder has four 
gridiron valves, each valve being actuated by its own cam on a 
common cam-shaft; the cut-off for the high-pressure cylinder is 
controlled by a governor. Steam-jackets are applied to the 
heads and barrels of each cylinder, and tubular reheaters arc 
placed between the cylinders. Steam at boiler-pressure is sup¬ 
plied to all the jackets and to the tubular reheaters. 

Table XL 

TRIPLE-EXPANSION LEAVITT PUMPING-ENC.INE AT THE 
CHESTNUT HILL STATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

CYLINDER DIAMETERS 13.7, 24.375, AND 39 INCHES; STROKE 6 FEET. 

13 )' Professor K. K. Millkr, Technology Quarterly^ vol. ix, p. 72. 


Duration, hours . .. 24 

Total expansion. 21 

Revolutions per minute. 50.6 

Steam►pressure above atmosphere, pounds per square inch. 1 75. 7 

Barometer, pounds per square inch... 14.9 

Vacuum In condenser, inches of mercury. 27.25 

Pressure in high and intermediate jacket and reheaters, pounds per 

square inch.175.7 

Pressure in low-pressure jacket, pounds per square inch. 99.6 

Iforse-powcr. 575*7 

Steam per horsc-powcr per hour, pounds . . .. 11.3 

Thermal units per horse-power per minute.204.3 

Thermal efficiency of engine, per cent. 20.8 

Efficiency for non-conducting engine, per cent. 28.0 

Ratio of efficiencies, per cent. 74 

Coal per horse-power per hour, pounds .. 1.146 

Duty per 1,000,000 u/r.u.141,855,000 

Efficiency of mechanism, per cent .... . s 9 ■ 5 


The Sulzcr engine at Augsburg has four cylinders in all, a high- 
pressure, an intermediate, and two low-pressure cylinders. The 
high-pressure cylinder and one low-pressure cylinder are in line, 
with their pistons on one continuous rod, and the intermediate 















cylinder is arranged in it similar way with the olher low-pressure 
cylinder. The engine hits two cranks al right angles, between 
which is I lie fly-wheel, grooved fur rope-driving. lCach cylinder 
has four double noting poppet-valves, actuated by eccentrics 
links, and levers from n valve-shaft. The admission-valves 
are controlled by the governors. Four teats were made on this 
online, us recorded In Table XJI. 


Taih.k XII. 

TUll‘U: -KXI'ANSKIN HnRI/.nNTM, MI M,-ft Nf Cl I NR. 

evMNoru »u ambitus n>.n, 44.5, ani> two ok 51,6 inciikh; btkokk 78.7 

INl’IlKH. 

tUiih liy SuiJfcfH uf WUitrrllmr, 'Mhthrijt tlr 1 Vrrtinx Deufschtr htgenhur^ 

vnli *1, p. 5JJ. 

I II til IV 

huom'in, mlmur* ... 30ft 334 jfi 337 

Urvftliillnin I»rr nifnuir . $ft 43 * 5ft • 56.18 56.18 

SlraHvjirrrunirr, |icr wpmrr {litli . 1.15.4 i '$ 7.0 1.18.4 149.0 

Vrtunun, liul»rq ol tnrr<ury 47.44 47.30 37.30 37.it) 

Unr%cjwiwrr ... .. 1K74 1835 1850 1833 

Steam i»cr li«iriic«|Kiwcr |>cr hour, ikhiihU 11 si 11.411 11.40 11.11 

Mean f«rfmirUt« .... 11.4ft . . " 

Coal jKjr hnrw jxiwtr |»cr hour, (KiiimU , 1.37 1.3ft 1.39 1.19 

Mean for four tests .... 1.30 

Stcnm per pmi ml nf 1 cm I . ..... 8.78 8.40 8.07 q.6j 

The test on the experimental engine al the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is (pioled here because its efficiency 
and economy are chosen for discussion in Chapter Vtff. Taking 
its performance ns n ImsiH, it appears on page ii|8 that willuso 
pounds boiler-pressure and 1.5 pounds absolute back-pressure 
such an engine may be expected to give a horse-power for 11.5 
pounds of steam, from which it appears that under the same 
conditions its performance compares favorably with the Suker 
engine or even the Leavitt engine. 























Table XIII. 


MAUINF.-HNOINE TRIALS. 


By Professor Alexander lb \V . Kennedy, /Voe. Aftefc. /?«$!*., 1889-1892; 
summary by Professor H. T. Beark, 1894, p. 33. 



| 

1 

2 

0 

L> 

<r> 

ti 

•° § 

? 

u 

8 

0 

a 

i 

1 » 

Triple or compound. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

T. 

T. 

Diameter high-pressure cylinder, inches. 

274 

3 ° 

5 °.t 

29.4 

2 1 . r> 

Diameter intermediate cylinder, inches. 
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Diameter low-pressure cylinder, inches . 

5°*3 

57 

97. r 

70.1 

57 

Stroke, inches . 

33 

36 

| 7 2 

48 

30 

Duration of trial, hours. 

14 

10.9 

9 

17 1 

id 

Number of expansions. 

,6.i 

6. 1 

5*7 

10. 6 

in .0 

RevoJu lions per ml nuie. 


86 

1 3 6 

jrr.S 

6 t . 1 

Steam-pressure above atmosphere, pounds per square 



1 



inch.. 

56.8 

d 

OG 

I105.8 

145 - 2 

1O5 

Pressure in condenser, absolute, pounds per square 






inch. 

2.3? 

12.51 

4.72 

3 *73 

0. 70 

Back-pressure, absolute, pounds per square Inch . . . 

3-8 

3*4 

6.0 

3*3 

1.8 

Horse-power. 

37 i 

1022 

2977 

1994 

645 

Steam per horse-power per hour, pounds. 

21.2 

2!.7 

20.8 

tS-o 1 

13-4 

Thermal units per horse-power per minute. 

38° 

398 

36 7 

265 

250 

Coal per horse-power per hour, pounds. 

2.66 

2.9 

2-3 

2.01 

1.46 

Steam evaporated per pound of coal. 

7.9ft 

7-40 

8.97' 

7.46 

9 *iS 

Weight of machinery per horse- [rawer, pounds . . . 

603 

44 * 

27^1 

439 

7 or 


The engines of the S. S. Iona have an unusually large expansion 
and give a correspondingly good economy. The engines of the 
Meteor and of the Brookline give the usual economy to be 
expected from medium-sized marine engines. Table XIII 
gives details of tests on the engines of the first two ships 
mentioned, together with tests on compound marine engines. 
Table XIV gives tests on the engine of the Brookline . It 
appears probable that the relatively poor economy of marine 
engines compared with stationary engines is due to the 
smaller degree of expansion, which is accepted to avoid using 
large and heavy engines. 



















ECONOMY OF 


TESTS ON THE ENGINE 


CYLINDER DIAMETERS 2$, $$, AN 

By F. T. Miller and R. G. II 


Duration, hours ......... 

Revolutions per minute. 

Steam-pressure, pounds per square inch 

mosphere .. . 

Vacuum, inches of mercury. 

Horse-power. 

Steam per horse-power per hour, pounds 
Coal per horse-power per hour, pounds 
B.T.U. per horse-{K>wer |kt minute . 


The horizontal mill-engine w! 
engines in Table X, is a tand* 











Table XVII. 

ENGINES OF TOE U. S. REVENUE STEAMERS RL 
GALLATIN. 

Rath, 

Diameters of cylinders, iiwhr* ......... 24 and 3H 

Stroke, inches ^ . 27 

Duration, hours 55 

Revolutions per mi mite , p 

Steam-proaure by gnugt% |stun<U . ....... ty.i 

Vacuum, inches of mercury .......... 46.5 

Total expansion# , .............. 6. a 

Horse-power ................ 266,5 

Steiun per horj*r-t#>wt*r per htmr, |a>uwls . . . , t« 4 

The details of the tests on the U. 8. Revenue Sit 
and Gallatin are given in Table XVII, as made ah 
a board of naval engineers to determine the advantti 
pounding and using steam jackets. Three other v 
tested at the same time, but they were of older types 
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The details of the tests on t 
cinnati, together with tests on 1 
Table XVIII. 

Tabu 

DUPLEX DIRECT-ACTING KIRK- 


INSTITUTE OF 

TWO STEAM-CYLINDERS 16 INCH 
Technology Quart 


Single 

strokes 

Length 
of stroke. 

Length 
of stroke. 

Steam- 

pressure 

Heat 

jpowe 

stear 

cyUad* 

minute, 

Weit, 

Kan. 

hy gauge. 

99 

11 . 40 

to, 10 

s»-s 

6. 

r f4 

11 . 70 

11.07 

55 • 6 

13, 

1*9 

**•49 

11.07 

5 * -4 

13. 

*35 

II.60 

l I . ID 

53 -» 

!«.; 

* 5 6 

10 . QO 

to. aft 

47. a 

it .< 

*93 

10,00 

10.31 

45 * 6 

33.1 

*75 i 

**•77 

11.79 

45,6 

39. J 

l Ho 

**•74 

11.66 

46. 5 

4 *. 


Tabi. 

TESTS OF AUXILIARY STKAN 
MtNNl 

Bv I\ A, Kftdnwr W. W. White, 




METHODS OK IMPROVING ECONOMY 


The two tests on the direct acting fire-pumj 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology are taken fr 
XIX, and the tests on the feed and fire-pump on the M 
are given in Table XX. Both sets of tests show the cj 
consumption of steam by such pumps when running $ 
powers. The latter table is most interesting on accoi 
light that it throws on the way that coal is consumed 
vessel when cruising at slow speeds or lying in harbor. 

Methods of Improving Economy. — The least expei 
of engine to build is the simple non-condensing engine ' 
valve gear; this type is now used only where economy 
importance, or where simplicity is thought to be it 
Starting with this as the most wasteful type of engine, 
mcnts in economy may be sought by one or more of the 
devices: 

1. Increasing steam-pressure. 

2. Condensing. 
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by the ideas that have be 
of thermodynamics, and i 
the steam-engine; the four 
in this category as a means 
range effective. It has b 
the cylinder of metal wh 
energetic action on the ste 
attempts to approach the 
non-condensing engines, a] 
to be gained by increasir 
devices enumerated (inc 
jackets, and superheating 
been applied to diminish 
and allow us to take advai 
appears at first sight tha 
the first category, as it c 
range between the steam-p 
but the steam in the cylh 
and it is better to consid< 
cylinder condensation. 

It is interesting to cons 
steam-jackets were used b] 
he was limited in pressure 








EFFECT OF RAISING STEAM-PRESSURE 

that the theory has sometimes been misapplied, has 
erroneous opinion that the steam-engine has been d 
without or in spite of thermodynamics. And further, I 
all the advantage's then available has had a tendency tc 
their importance, anti makes it the more desirable to ; 
several methods categorically as given above. 

It is now commonly considered that the steam-en 
been brought to full development, and that there is lit! 
substantial improvement to Ik* expected; in fact, this < 
was reached a decade or two ago, when the triple engi 
steam at 150 to 175 pounds by the gauge, was perfecti 
most recent change is the use of superheated steam 
pressures, now that effective and durable superheat 
been devised. Experiment and experience have settl 
well the limitations for the various methods of improving 
and allow of a fair and conservative presentation to wh 
will probably Ik* few exceptions. We will, therefore, 
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If f is taken to he ioo° K 
300°, and 400°, the values of t 
But the influence of the cy 
improvement unless we resort 
studying Delafond’s tests 
Figs. 57 and 58 on pages 25 
sumption is plotted as ordim 
cut-off, each curve being lett 
was maintained while a serif 
resents tests without steam it 
steam in the jackets. Thus 
with condensation, and th<» 
condensing. Inspection of 
tion in steam-consumption, 
35 pounds by the gauge to ft 
without a steam jacket, but 1 
to 80 and 100 pounds gives 
sumption. The same figure i 
the limit for non-condensing 
on Fig. 58 are not quite so 
figures give the following as 
simple engines of good desig 






DELA FOND’S TESTS 


used in the jacket could be determined. The engine 
with and without steam in the jacket, both condensing 
condensing, and at various pressures from 35 to i< 
above the pressure of the atmosphere. The effect 
and the friction of the engine were also obtained b; 
friction-brake on the engine-shaft. 

The piping for the engine was so arranged that steal 
drawn either from a general main steam-pipe or fron 
boiler used only during the test. Before making 
engine, which had been running for a sufficient tim 
to a condition of thermal equilibrium, was supplied 1 
from the general supply. At the instant for beginnii 
the general supply was shut off and steam was takci 
special boiler during and until the end of the test, an 
pipe from that boiler was closed. The advantage of tl 
was that at the beginning anti end of the test the w; 
boiler was quiescent and its level could be accurately d 
At the end of a test the water-level was brought to 
noted at the beginning. The water required for f 
special boiler during the test anti for adjusting the 
at the end was measured in a calibrated tank. As 
pressure in the general-supply main and in the ape 
was the same, there was little danger of leakage ti 



5 

S-S 
ix.s 
14 
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58 represents tests with ste 
densation, at 50 pounds be 
curves are the per cents o: 
steam-consumptions in poui 

T; 

HORIZONTAL COR] 

CYLINDER DIAMETER 2 1.65 INC 
BARREL ( 

By F. Delafon] 


Revolu- Cut-off in 
tions per per cent o 
minute. stroke. 










DKLA FOND'S TESTS 

results for individual tests art* represented by dots, 
which or near which the eyrves are drawn. As then 
a few tests in any series, a fair curve representing the 
be drawn through all the [mints in most cases. The « 

Table XXII. 

HORIZONTAL CORLISS ENGINE AT CREUSOT 

CYLINDER DIAMETER 31.6$ INCH HR; STROKE 43 . 3 i INCURS; JACKET 
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radically from the curve 
at so early a cut-off is n 
probable error of determ 







CONDENSATION 


on Fig. $8. It does not appear worth while to try t< 
curve to represent these tests. 

Condensation. — The complement of raising the steam 



The gam from condens 
and the conditions of ser 
to twenty per cent. Cle 
vacuum than with a poor 
feature which should be < 
pressure; when the condit 
effective pressure is large 
advantage of maintaining 
when the mean effective 
he best illustrated with 


of either pair of results v 
25 per cent, which would 
of brake tests for this engi 
ical efficiency when runn: 
it was only 0.82 when ] 
brake horse-power per h 
indicated steam by the m 
pairs of results became foi 
non-condensing 26.9, and 
with steam in the jacket, 
from condensation was 


26.0 — 22.1 


ECONOM 








INCREASE OK SIZE 


pressure for a pumping-engine or mill-engine may b< 
18 pounds per square inch, and a difference of o 
vacuum (or half a pound of hack-pressure) will be 
to nearly three per cent in the power; on the other hat 
engine is likely to have a reduced mean effective ] 
forty pounds per square inch, and compared with it t 
of one inch of vacuum is equivalent to a little more th 
cent. In any ease the gain in economy due to a sma 
ment in vacuum is approximately equal to the reduc 
absolute pressure in the condenser, divided by tl 
mean effective pressure. 

A very important matter is brought out in this di 
the gain from condensation, namely, that the real ga 
mined by comparing the engine consumption for 
brake horse-powers. The only reason for using th< 
power (as is most commonly done) is that the hral 
often difficult to determine anti sometimes impc 
was pointed out on page 144, a true basis of compai 
heat-consumption of the engines compared in b.t.u. 





2 5 6 ECONOMY 

In this case the larger cngin 
capacity of the smaller one. 
the absolute size of the engi 
is little if any advantage ir 
limits of practice. 

But the advantage from 
as will be apparent from t! 
in Table X are for engines c 






COMPOUNDING 


The total expansion for a compound or triple engi: 
obtained in two ways: we may use a large ratio of 
cylinder to the small cylinder, or we may use a short 
the high-pressure cylinder. The two methods may be 
by the two Leavitt engines mentioned in Table X; tl 
the large to the small cylinder of the compound 
Louisville, is a trifle less than four, and the cut-off for 
pressure cylinder is a little less than one-fifth strok 
other hand, the triple engine at Chestnut Hill has a 1 
than eight for the extreme ratio of the cylinders, an 
cut-off for the high-pressure cylinder at a little more i 
fifths. So large an extreme ratio as eight would nc 
venient for a compound engine, but ratios of five or 
been used, though not with the best results. 

Marine engines usually have comparatively little to 
sion both for compound and for triple engines, and coj 
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and two low-pressure cylinders was ] 
ships. Many triple engines have t 
which with the high-pressure and 
make four in all. Again, some trip 
pressure cylinders and two low-pr 
intermediate cylinder, making five ir 
Two questions arise: (1) Under \ 
several types of engines be used ? an 
pected by using compound or triple e: 
Neither question can be answered 
From tests already discussed and 
are given in Table X, it appears that 
best results were attained with the fol 
engines about 175 pounds by the gai 
145 pounds, and for simple engines 
for engines with condensation. Ne 
obtained for a compound engine v 
and on the other hand the simple en 
with equal advantage. The informa 
engine is sufficient to serve as a reli 
least room for discretion concerning 
pound and triple engines. There wi 
of serious disappointment if the follov 



COMPOUNDING 


pounds with a steam-jacket; with an allowable variation 
pounds. For a non-condensing compound engine we 
as the preferred pressure about 175 pounds, but our tes 
include this case, and the figure is open to question, 
little, if any, occasion for using triple-expansion non-c< 
engines. 

About ten years ago an attempt was made to introd 
ruple-expansion engines, using steam at about 250 p 
marine purposes in conjunction with water-tube boilc 
can readily be built for high-pressures; but more recen 
has been to adhere to triple engines even where the 
has chosen a high-pressure for sake of developing a la: 
per ton of machinery, or for any other purpose. 

For convenience in trying to determine the gain f: 
pounding, the following supplementary table has been < 


tHxk m4 &«•*»}!§« 


Revolution* per mimitt* , , , 

above atmoftphrre, pound* 


Carlin lit 
Crwaot. 


60 

84 


Conpooad 
Mill-Engine 
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ECONOMY OF STEAM-E 


Compound and triple engines have b« 
to marine work, where for various reason 
well be used.. Taking the engines of th< 
in the following supplementary table to i 
we can determine the gain from compoi 


Data and Results. 


Sin 

Gali 


Revolutions per minute .. . 5 

Steam pressure by gauge. <5 

Total expansion. 

Steam per horse-power per hour, pounds . . 2 


Gain from compounding, 


22 — 18.4 
22 


0.16. 


Gain from using triple engine instead o 

l 

22 — 


22 


= 0.32. 







EXPERIMENTAL ENGINE 


ProjK-Tly the comparison for finding the gain from cc 
ing should be bused on thermal units per horse-power pe 
but the data lor such a comparison are not given ft 
engines, and as all the engines have steam-jackets, the co 
of steam-consumptions is not much in error. 

Steam-Jackets. — As has already been pointed ou 
discussion of the influence of the cylinder walls, the 
action of a steam-jacket is to dry out the cylinder during 
without unduly reducing the temperature of the cylint 
and thus check the condensation during admission. T 
jacket does indeed supply some heat during expan 
that effect is of secondary importance, and the heat i 
with a thermodynamic disadvantage. The principal 
thus to supply heat which is thrown out in the exhaust 
all lost in case of a simple engine; in case of a compou 
the heat supplied by a jacket during exhaust from 
pressure cylinder is intercepted by the low-pressure 
and is not entirely lost. It would clearly be much me 
tageous to make the cylinders of non-conducting rr 
that were possible. A clear grasp of the true actii 
steam-jacket has a natural tendency to prejudice 
against that device, and this prejudice has in many c 
strengthened by the confusion that has come from irulis 








EXPERIMENTAL ENGINE 


steam-jackets on the barrel and the heads, and s 
supplied to any or all of these jackets at will. T 
densed in the jackets of any one of the cylinders is c 
pressure in a closed receptacle and measured. 1 
receivers were also provided with steam-jackets; 
provided with tubular reheaters so divided that c 
thirds, or all the surface of the reheaters can b 
steam condensed in the reheaters is also collected 
in a closed receptacle. 

The valve-gear is of the Corliss type with vacv 
which give a very sharp cut-off. The high-press 
mediate cylinders have only one eccentric and w 
consequently cannot have a longer cut-off than hal 
the control of the drop cut-off mechanism. Th< 
cylinder has two eccentrics and two wrist-plates, and 
valves can be set to give a cut-off beyond half 
governor is arranged to control the valves for an; 
cylinders. Each cylinder has also a hand-gear : 
its valves. For experimental purposes the gove 
control only the high-pressure valve-gear, when 
running compound or triple-expansion. The 
used for adjusting the cut-off for the other cylinde 
usually the cut-off for such cylinder or cylinders i 
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Clearance in per cent 

High-pressure cylinde] 
Intermediate 
Low-pressure 14 

Results of tests on th< 
order to form a triple- 
XXIII, and are represe] 
cut-off of the high-pres£ 
consumptions of therma 
ordinates. 

The most important 
this engine is of the ad 1 ' 
steam in the jackets. 3 
purpose: (1) with steal 
receivers, (2) with steal 
heads and barrels, (3) w 
the cylinders only, and (< 
The most economical 
steam in all the jackets 
the receiver-jackets, as : 
There is a small but dis 
the receiver-jackets also 













































GAIN FROM STEAM-JACKETS 


the most favorable conditions should be chosen who 
has steam in the jackets, and in like manner the 
without steam in the jackets should be selected; a 
of two such selected tests has more weight than a 
comparison of individual tests, however great the 
such tests may be. An investigation of Delafom 
Tables XXI and XXII anti represented by Figs, 
gives such a comparison. The tests selected are th 
Table X and give two pairs, with condensation a 
Thus the best result with steam in the jacket and w 
sation is 16.9 pounds, anti without steam in the jac 
the gain is 

tX.t — tb.t) 

—— 0.07. 

18.1 

Without condensation the best results are 31.5 wi 
the jackets and 34.3 without steam in the jackets; the 

34.3 - 31 .< 

or U.TM.w rmmmrn* | r 4 1 | * 

34.3 

These results are probably too small, as the steam 
jackets should be collected and returned to the boil* 
a moderate reduction of temperature lielow the ten 
the steam in the boiler. The drip from the jackets 
through a trap, and as reported is probably too smal 
the most questionable result from the tests. 

Data for a similar comparison for compound eng 
at hand, but the tests described on jmge 365 seem to b 
for the triple engine. 
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These heat-consumptions t 
of steam per horse-[ hi wer jm 
consumption the gain from 
appear to be only 9 per een 
cent. This large ditTerenc 
steam used in the jackets, ; 
of the total steam consum 
vidual jacket is, however, n 
in the jackets of the high-pt 
the jackets of each of the 0 
The effect of jacketing 
surprisingly small, as fron 
per horse jk> wer [>ei 
best result without steam i 






INTERMEDIATE REHEATERS 


are the Leavitt pumping-engines, for which results ai 
Table X. The fact that these engines give the best 
recorded for engines using saturated steam lead to the 
that such reheaters may be used to advantage. The < 
evidence, however, is not so favorable, for, as has be< 
out on page 264, there was found a small but distinct dis 
from using steam in double walls or jackets on the in 
receivers of the experimental engine at the Massachusetl 
of Technology. It appears that this engine gives 
economy when steam is supplied to the jackets on the 
and not to the jackets on the reheaters, and, further, 
steam is used in the receiver-jackets the steam in 
pressure cylinder shows signs of superheating, whi< 
considered to indicate that the use of the steam-jacke 
too far. 

After the tests referred to were finished the engin< 
nished with reheaters made of corrugated-copper 
arranged that one-third, two-thirds, or all of the reheati 
can be used, when desired. Table XXIV, page 266. 
results of tests made on the engine with and withou 
the reheaters; in these tests the entire reheating-surfac< 
when steam was supplied to a reheater. 

For some reason the heat-consumption when no 
used in the reheaters is somewhat greater than tha 
Table XXIV for the engine without steam in a 
jackets; the difference, however, is not more than t 
and a half per cent and cannot be considered of much u 
It is clear from the table that there is advantage from 
reheater, and still more from using two. If the heat-co 
for the engine without steam in the jackets and wit! 
in the reheaters (taken from Table XXIV) is assu 
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which is scarcely more tl 
the jackets. These tests 
they are too few and refei 
Superheating. — The in 
the interference of the q 
engine economy is by tl 
1863-64 a number of na 
heaters by Chief Enginee 
showed a marked advant; 
heated steam for stationa] 
and in Europe. But th< 
dry steam on one side anc 
deteriorated, and after an 
the use of superheated si 
pound and triple engines 
More recently improv 
introduced in Great' Brii 
endurance, and superhea 
successfully for sufficient 
the application of super! 
Two series of tests will 1 
on a simple engine, and s< 
There appears to be no 1 














DIXWELL’S TESTS 


Table XXV. 

DIXWELL’S TESTS ON SUPERHEATED STE 

CYLINDER DIAMETER 8 INCHES; STROKE 2 EEET. 


Proceedings 0 } the Society of Arts , Mass. Inst Tech., i8£ 



Saturated Steam. 

Supe 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Duration, minutes. 

127 

83 

63 

180 

Cut-off. 

0.217 

0.443 

0.689 

0.218 

Revolutions per minute. 

61.5 

60.4 

58.0 

61.0 

Boiler-pressure above atmosphere, pounds 
per square inch. 

SO -4 

50.2 

So.3 

SO.4 

Back-pressure, absolute, pounds persq.in. 

15-4 

15-7 

IS -8 

IS.2 

Temperatures Fahrenheit: 

Near engine .. 

302 

303 

303 

478 

In cylinder by pyrometer. 

278-257 

279-296 

282-300 

313 

Per cent of water in cylinder: 

At cut-off. 

52.2 

35-9 

27.9 

27.4 

At end of stroke. 

32.4 

29.3 

23.9 

18.3 

Horse-power. 

7.65 

12.7 

15.68 

6.83 

Steam per horse-power per hour, pounds, 

48.2 

42.2 

45 -3 

35-2 

B.T.U. per horse-power per minute. . . 

796 

696 

747 ' 

631 


A metallic thermometer or pyrometer was placei 
in the head of the cylinder. When saturated stea 
this pyrometer showed a large fluctuation, but when 
steam was used its needle or indicator was at rest 
part of the apparent change of temperature with sat 
is attributed to the vibration of the needle and th< 
mechanism, it is very clear that the use of super] 
reduces the change of temperature of the cylind 
remarkable manner. The effect of superheating c 
of the cylinder walls is also indicated by the per < 
.in the cylinder at cut-off and release. 

The apparent gain by comparing the amounts c 
per horse-power per hour in favor of superheated 
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we must compare instead tl 
giving a real gain of 

6q6 - 546 
696 

This same Harris-Corlis 
consumption of 548 b.t.u 
supplied with saturated stea 
why the earlier attempts a 
so easily set aside when it w 
pressure. 

Though we have no test 
condensation on engines o 
it is probable that a very r 
use of superheated steam u 
heat were as much as fiftee] 
consumption to a larger < 
and would be likely to give 
steam per horse-power per 

The best results obtaine< 
steam in compound engine 
in Table XXVI, for a 

in TTirrCi foefc 
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one-third stroke when the 
about one-sixth stroke wl 
tests on simple engines sue 
the small Corliss engine 
Technology, confirm these 

The term total expansion 
can properly have only a ci 
taken to lx* the product of 
cylinder by the reciprwai o 
for the high-pressure cylinc 
sion is about so for all the t« 
X, except those on marim 
poor economy. It may th 
advisable to use much me 
and that less expansion sh 
tions of service (for examj 
expansion. 

The stationary compoui 
have about 20 expansions, 
that for highest economy 
quired. In practice some 
advisable. 

Variation of Load. li 













VARIATION OK LOAD 


in the next chapter; anti the second is evident from i 
of curves of steam-consumption as given by Fig. 5 
and Figs. 57 and 58, pages 25a 253. 

The allowable range of power for a simple engi 
than for a compound or a triple engine. Comp; 
simple and a triple engine may be made by aid of 
59. The Corliss engine at Creusot when supplier 
at 60 pounds pressure, with condensation and w 
the jacket, developed 150 horse power and used 
of steam jH*r horse power per hour. If the increai 
to 10 per cent of the best economy, that is, to ic, 
horse-power per hour, the horse power may be rah 
92, giving a reduction of nearly 40 per cent frotr 
power. The triple engine at the Massachusetts 
Technology with steam at 150 pounds pressure and 
in all the cylinder jackets develojwd 140 horse-pm 
233 b.t.u. per horse-power jht minute. Again, 
increased consumption to 10 per cent or to 354 b.t. 
may be reduced to aix>ut 104 horse power, giving a 
26 per cent from the normal power. The effect 
power for these engines cannot be well shown ft 
made on them, but there ts reason to believe thi 
engine would preserve its advantage if a eompari 
made. Though the tests which we have on comp 
do not allow us to make a similar investigation o( 
changing load, there is no doubt that it is interim 
respect between the simple and the triple engine. 

When the power developed by a compound eng! 
by shortening the cut-off of the high-pressure cylind 
of the low-pressure cylinder must be shortened at t 
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cylinder is fixed, is likely to have a 
indicator-diagram due to expansion 1 
the power is reduced by shortening the c 
cylinder. Such a loop is always accon 
economy; if the loop is large the engi] 
than a simple engine, for the high- 
nearly all the power and may have 
piston, which is then worse than useles 

There is seldom much difficulty in n 
any desired reduced power by shorten! 
the steam-pressure, or by a combinal 
But a compound engine sometimes g: 
very low power (even when attention 
the low-pressure cylinder), which usi 
discussed; i.e., the power is developed n 
cylinder. Triple engines are even n 
way. A compound or triple engine 1 
power is subject not only to loss of < 
action, but the inside surface of the 
liable to be cut or abraded. 

Automatic and Throttle Engines. — 
may be regulated by (1) controlling t 
by adjusting the cut-off. Usually the 


AUTOMATIC* AND TUKOUTUK KN< iINKS 


by gravity* When I ho engine is running steadily 
speed the forms ac ting on the governor are in rqui 
the halls revolve in a certain horizontal plane. If 
the engine* is reduced the engine speeds up and the 
outward and upward until a new position of rqi 
found with tin* halls revolving in a higher horizc 
Through a proper system nt links and levers the upv 
of the halls is made to partially close a throttle* valve* 
which supplies steam tec tin* engine and thus adjusts 
the engine to the toad. 

Shaft governors ha\e large revolving weights whose 
forces are balanced bv strong springs. They a 
enough to control the distribution or the* rut off \ 
engine*, width, however, must be balanced so that i 
easily. 

Automatic engines, like the* Tofiks engines, haw* 
two for admission and two for evhausf of steam. Th 
release, and compression an* lurch but the cut off I 
by the* governor, tktialh an admission valve is utt; 
actuating mechanism by a late h or similar devic e*, w 
opened by the* governor, and then the valve* is closet 
by a spring, or bv some other independent device*, 
of the* governor is it* control the position of a ? 
which the latch strike**-, and bv which it is opened l 
valve. 

Corliss and other automatic engines haw* long hat 
reputation for economy, width is commonly attriln; 
method of regulation, li U true that the* waive ge 
engines an* adapted to give an early can cell", which i 
elements of the design of an economical simple* rngh 
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from the steam to the exhaust side 
of similar construction. 

Every steam-engine should have 
of its normal power; and again it 
that a single-cylinder engine shoi 
through the greater part of its stro! 
tions, together with the fact that it i 
a plain slide-valve engine to give ar 
use of a long cut-off for engines con 
The tests on the Corliss engine a 
XXII, pp. 250 and 251) show clea 
a long cut-off for simple engines, 
out that a non-condensing engine 
about one-third stroke. With cut-< 
pounds steam-pressure the engine 
and used 24.2 pounds of steam pe: 
running without steam in the jack 
If the steam-pressure is reduced to 
lengthened to 58 per cent of the si 
is increased to 30.2 pounds per hor 
power being then 173. The gain 
off is 



EFFECT OF SPEED OF RE^ 


Considering also that automatic en£ 
built and carefully attended to, while 
often cheaply built and neglected, th 
the one and the bad reputation of t] 
counted for. 

It is, however, far from certain that ai 
have a decided advantage over a throttl 
latter is skilfully designed, well built and < 
to run at the proper cut-off. Considerin 
steam-consumption per horse-power per 
is unduly shortened, it is not unreasonat 
not better results from a simple throttlin 
automatic engine when both are run for < 
at reduced power. 

The disadvantage of running a compc 
with too little expansion can be seen by 
consumptions of marine and stationary 
hand, the great disadvantage of too mi 
evident from the tests on the engine in 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
265). Considering that the allowable v; 
economical cut-off is more limited for a 
engine, it appears that there is less reason 
governor instead of a throttling govern* 
triple engines than there is with simple 
the most economical engines (simple, co 
automatic engines. 

Effect of Speed of Revolution. — Thou 
steam on the walls of the cylinder of z 
rapid, it is not instantaneous. It would 
an improvement in economy might be att 
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surfaces exposed to steam in 
fact, all engines which for \ 
to run at very high rotative 
economy, in part from the r 
fact that piston-valves are co 
to the kind of leakage descri 
page 234, even when they 1 
monly the engine has a fly- 1 
valve to be very free with th< 
Willans invented a single-ac 
at high rotative speed, and si 
passages without excessive cl 
rod to carry the steam from 
tandem. Tests on this engii 
in this book) showed that a 
200 revolutions per minute 
from 24.7 to 23.1 pounds ; 
further increase of speed tc 
to 21.4 pounds; the engine 
condensing. This engine use 
power per hour, when develc 
lutions per minute under 17 
















BINARY I\N(51NK 


lottenburg give some insight into the possibilities of 
The engine is of moderate size, developing about 15- 
as a steam engine, and about 200 horse power as a 1 
using steam at about 160 pounds by the gauge 
superheating. The engine is a threecylinder tri 
engine, but can be run also as a compound engi 
probably is not proportioned to give the best eeono 
latter condition. 

The general arrangement of the engine is as folk 
steam cylinders are arranged horizontally side by 
additional cylinder using the volatile fluid (sulphur 
on the opposite shit* of the t rank shaft, to which it is 
its own (rank and connecting rod. Steam is supp 
boiler and superheater to the steam engine, and 
into a tubular condenser which acts as the sul 
vaporizes; the condensed steam is pumped back in 
and the vacuum is maintained by an air pampas um 
of 20 to 25 incites of mercury was maintained in t! 
The vaporous sulphur dioxide at a pressure of t 20 t 
by the gauge was led to the proper c ylinder, from 
exhausted at about ^ pounds by the gauge*; this 
condensed in a tubular < ondensrr by circulating 
temperature of about F. at the inlet and ab 
the exit. 

The drips from the steam jackets of the steam t 
piped to the steam condenser instead of being ret 
boiler, but that cannot be of much important e 
condensation in the jackets was probaddy less than 
of the total steam supplied to the engine, The \h 
the engine* is given in Table XX YU I in terms 1 



Revolutions per minute.139-6 

Steam-Engine: 

Pressure at inlet, h.p. cylinder 

by gauge pounds.136.5 

Vacuum, inches of mercury . . ^ . 23*0 

Superheating, degrees Fahrenheit 175 

Horse-power, indicated.132-1 

Steam per h.p. per hour, pounds . 12.5 

Thermal units per h.p. per minute 244 
Sulphur-Dioxide Engine: 

Pressure by gauge pounds: . . . 

In vaporizer. 13 2 

In condenser. 31 

Temperature Fahr. at inlet to cyl¬ 
inder . 132.0 

Temperature Fahr. at outlet from 

condenser . . ..66.2 

of circulating water inlet ... 49.6 
outlet. . . 59-9 
Horse-power, indicated ..... 45.3 
per cent of steam-engine power 34.4 
Combined Engine: 

Horse-power, indicated . ..... 177-4 
Steam per h.p. per hour, pounds . 9.7 

Thermal units per h.p. per minute 183 
Mechanical efficiency.85.5 


























BINARY ENGINE 


about 35 pounds in the sulphur-dioxide cylinder a 
ture of about 65° F., the efficiency would be 


and 


T -T" _ 575 - 65 

T 575 +460 

?-55 ~ °- 5 ° 
o -55 


o-S5: 

= O.O9. 


The results of the tests given in Table XXVIII 
difficult to use as a basis for the discussion of the 
the binary system on account of certain discrepancie 
tests No. 3 and No. 7 have substantially the sam 
steam-pressure, superheating and vacuum, and n< 
vapor-pressures in the sulphur-dioxide cylinder 
advantage appears to lie slightly in favor of No. 7 
the latter test is charged with 189 thermal units pi 
per minute, and the former with 176, giving to i 
advantage of about 7 per cent. A comparison 
horse-power per hour gives nearly the same re 
parison of tests No. 2 and No. 4 gives even a 
discrepancy, though the conditions vary more, 
the total power of the latter is much greater. 

If we take 200 thermal units per horse-power p 
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Finally it appears proha hi 
binary engine could he oht; 
compound engine, using su] 
good results might he expect 
175 pounds gauge pressure v 
already been called to the f 
hut little with highly superl 
unnecessary and illogical. 















CHAPTER XIII. 


FRICTION OF ENGINES. 

'he efficiency and economy of steam-engines z 
eel on the indicated horse-power, because tha 
nite quantity that may be readily determin 
er hand, it is usually difficult and sometimes 
tee a satisfactory determination of the power actu 
the engine. A common way of determining t 
led by friction in the engine itself is to disconnec 
or other gear for transmitting power from th 
place a friction-brake on the main shaft; the po^ 
hen determined by aid of indicators, and the po 
measured by the brake, the difference being th 
nod by friction. Such a determination for a 
olves much trouble and expense, and may be i 
ee the engine-friction may depend largely on 
nsmitting power from the engine, especially v 
>es are used for that ouroose. 
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cent of the indicated horse-po^ 
condition of the engine. The ; 
pump (when connected to the i 
the friction of the engine. It is 
cent of the indicated power of 
air-pump. Independent air-pui 
best speed consume much less 
States naval vessels used only o: 
of the main engines. But as in< 
direct-acting steam-pumps, mud 
pointed out is lost on account ( 
tion of such pumps. 

Mechanical Efficiency. — The 
an engine to the power generated 
efficiency; or it may be taken 2 
indicated power. The median: 
from 0.85 to 0.95, corresponding 
above. 

The following table gives tl 
number of engines, determined 1 


Table 








INITIAL friction and load frictioi 


pumping-engines, by measuring the work done i 
water. 

Initial Friction and Load Friction. — A part of th< 
an engine, such as the friction of the piston-rings 
stuffing-boxes of piston-rods and valve-rods, may 
to remain constant for all powers. The friction a 
head guides and crank-pins is due mainly to the th 
of the steam-pressure, and will be nearly proportional 
effective pressure. Friction at other places, such z 
bearings, will be due in part to weight and in pai 
pressure. On the whole, it appears probable that 
may be divided into two parts, of which one is ind 
the load on the engine, and the other is proportional 
The first may be called the initial friction, and the 
load friction. Progressive brake-tests at increasing 
firm this conclusion. 

Table XXX gives the results of tests made by Wa 
ier and Ludwig * to determine the friction of a horizo 
compound engine, with cranks at right angles and 
wheel, grooved for rope-driving, between the a 
piston-rod of each piston extended through the c} 
and was carried by a cross-head on guides, and the a: 
worked from the high-pressure piston-rod. The cy 
had four plain slide-valves, two for admission and two 
the exhaust-valves had a fixed motion, but the adm 
were moved by a cam so that the cut-off was detern 
governor. 

The main dimensions of the engine were: 

Stroke./ 

Diameter: small piston.s 

larere niston.' 
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INITIAL FRICTION AND LOAD FRICTION 


brake (numbers g, 18, ig, 28, and ig) were irregular 
tain. 

The first nine tests were made with the engine wo 
pound. Tests io to tg were made with the high - pro? 
der only in action and with condensation, the* low pn 
nccting-rod being disconnected. Tests 20 to .*g were 
the high pressure cylinder in action, without condensa 
The results of these tests are plotted on Fig. Oo 



effective horse powers for abeissa* and the friction h« 
for ordinates. Omitting tests with .small powers (for 
brake ran unsteadily ), it appears that each series of t 






















INITIAL FRICTION AND LOAD FRICTION 


but at half load (125 horse-power) the indicated hors 
I.H.P. = 0.07 X 250 + 1.07 X 125 = 151, 
and the efficiency is 

I2 5 . I 5 I = 0-83. 

Table XXXI. 

FRICTION OF CORLISS ENGINE AT CREUSO' 
By F. Delafond, Annates des Mines , 1884. 


Condensing with air-pump, tests 1-33. 
Non-condensing without air-pump, tests 34-46. 



Cut-off Frac¬ 
tion of 
Stroke 

Pressure at 
Cut-off, Kilos 
per Sq. Cm. 

Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Horse-Poi 

Indicated. 

sver — Cheva 

Effectiv( 

1 

0.039 

0.64 

64.0 

27.8 

16.3 

2 

0.044 

2.40 

68.5 

60.0 

37-6 

3 

0.044 

2.90 

65.0 

67.2 

45-2 

4 

0.065 

4.90 

64.0 

117.0 

88.7 

5 

0.065 

6.20 

61.0 

138.5 

106.3 

6 

0.065 

7.10 

64-0 

163.2 

129.2 

7 

0.065 

7.60 

64.0 

185.0 

144.6 

8 

0.100 

0.16 

58.0 

21.0 

10.6 

9 

0.106 

1-55 

60.0 

61.9 

42.3 

10 

0.100 

2.82 

57-3 

82.7 

61.0 

11 

0.090 

4. 80 

58.3 

135-3 

106.7 

12 

0.128 

4.82 

58.3 

154-5 

124.8 

13 

0.142 

0. 76 

62.0 

42.3 

28.4 

14 

0.137 

0.71 

60.6 

44-3 

28.7 

IS 

0.132 

2.50 

54-0 

79-5 

59-8 

16 

0.147 

2.60 

61.6 

100.0 

78.2 

17 

0.155 

4-65 

60.0 

177.2 

145.0 

18 

0.167 

0.22 

61.0 

40.2 

27.9 

19 

0.197 

2-55 

57-2 

no.8 

83.3 

20 

0.273 

0.40 

62.3 

50.2 

33-8 

21 

0.264 

1-57 

63.3 

89.1 

6t .8 

22 

0.240 

1.64 

62.0 

87.2 

63.1 

23 

0.245 

325 

56.0 

145.0 

116.0 

24 

0.260 

4.76 

58.0 

209.4 

178.0 

25 

o .335 

0.25 

59-0 

47.2 

32.5 

26 

o .339 

1-94 

S8.3 

in. 7 

90.0 

27 

0.338 

2.97 

61.0 

161.8 

133-0 

28 

1 

0-47 

59-3 

81.3 

67.2 

2 9 

1 

0.47 

61.0 

80.8 

67.9 

3 ° 

1 

1.60 

61.6 

148.5 

128.4 

3 i 

1 

2.70 

61.5 

216.5 

191.0 

32 

1 

2.70 

61.5 

21 5-5 

191.0 

33 

0.50 

0.70 

61.5 

15-8 

0.0 

34 

35 

0.120 

0.106 

8 8 
VD t"- 

60.0 

53-0 

132.5 

125.0 * 

107.5 

103.0 




2i p fki rnoi 

Tahir XXXi gives thr n 
tests made un a Corliss rug 
both with and without a 
pressures and cut oil. I he 
on Fig. <>i, and those withe 
In both figures the abscissa* 
the ordinates are the frictio 
are represented by dots; the 
most vconomical cut off inw 
























initial friction and load frictk 


friction than the other tests. The tests on this 
clearly that both initial and load friction are id! 
cut-oil and the steam-pressure, and that friction 
be made at the cut-off which the engine is expect; 
stymie. 



The initial friction was eight horse power h< 
without condensation. Hut Fig. bt shows thu 
with condensation gave the best economy whet 
160 horse power; the friction was then ,to horse j 
the net horse-power was t.to, which will he taken f 
horse-power Consequently 

a 8 t i t« - o.ob; 
h ( to — H t t t,(o 0.17, 
1.11,1*. -- o.oO.*/*,, i t.17/’. 

In like manner f’'ig. <>j shows the best et on 
condensation, for alxtut 200 indicated horse pmv 
the friction is 30 horse power, leaving tHo for the 





in friction, when developi 
sation it had 20; consequei 

( 3 6 ~ 

of the indicated power, 
to the high vacuum maint 
Thurston’s Experiments, 
tests on non-condensing € 
with his advice, Professo 
for engines of that type 
load, and that it can, in 
ing the engine without a 


FRICTION OF I- 


STRAIGHT-LINE ENGINE, 8 


No. of Boiler- 

Diagram. Pressure. 
















DISTRIBUTION UK FRICTION 


lubrication ami other minor causes rather than < 
of load. 

Distribution of Friction. As a consequence of 
in the preceding section. Professor Thurston (ha 
friction of an engine may In* found by driving : 
external source of power, with the engine in sul 
same condition as when running as usual, but witho 
cylinder, and by measuring the power required t 
aid of a transmission dynamometer. Extending 
the distribution of friction among tin* several nu 
engine may be found by diseonneeting the s<w< 
one after another, and measuring the power retjui: 
remaining members. 

Tin 4 summary of a number of tests of this sort, 
fessor R. (\ Carpenter and Mr. tb H. Preston. 
Table* XXXIII. Preliminary tests under norn 
showed that the frit lion of the several engines \ 
the same at all loads and speeds. 

Tin 4 most remarkable feature in this table* is 
the main bearings, which in all eases is large*, Ixith 
absolutely. The coefficient of friction for the u 
calculated by the formula 

f .k b *** 0 H.P, 

is given in 'Table XXXIV. p is the pressure on t 
pounds for the engines light, and plus tin* nu*a 
the piston for the engines loaded; r Is the cireun: 
bearings in feet; n is the numbt*r of revolution 
and H.P. is tin* horse power required to overeor 
































INSTRUCTION OF FRICTION 


The second and obvious conclusion from Tab 
that the valve should be balanced, and that nine- 
friction of an unbalanced slide valve is unnecessary 
The friction of the piston and piston-rod is always 
but it varies muc h with the type of the engine, an 
cnees in handling. It is quite possible to changi 
power of an engine by screwing up the piston-ro< 
too tightly. The packing of both piston and rod 
tighter than is necessary to prevent perceptible le 
more likely to be too tight than too loose. 
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RKCKNT advances in the ] 
been found in thr develop!) 
and of steam turbines; thr la 
When first introduced the 01 
hustion or gas engines was i 
use." to small sizes, ft>r which < 
ana 1 offset the cost of fuel, 
horse power was a large tic 
time Mr. Duwson had Mine 
cite coal and from coke in It 
of 400 horse power wen* bu 
as they had four cylinder tl 
twice that of single cylmdt 
fuel used in the pr*aimer w 
the present time, gas engine* 

*r i\4 





















STIRLING’S ENGINE 


page 39) it was pointed out that to obtain the ma 
cicncy all the heat must be added at the highest prac 
perature, and the heat rejected must be given up at 
temperature. The hot-air engine is the only attem 
the example of Carnot’s engine by supplying heat t< 
drawing heat from a constant mass of working subs 
An attempt to obtain the diagram of Carnot’s cyck 
an engine would involve the difficulty that the aci 
which the isothermal and adiabatic lines for air cr 
very long and attenuated diagram that could be ot 
by an excessively large working cylinder, with so m 
that the effective power delivered by the engine woulc 
ficant. This is illustrated by Problem 20, page 75. 
this difficulty Stirling invented the economizer or 
which replaced the adiabatic lines by vertical lines 
volume, and thus obtained a practical machine, 
engine is still employed, but only for very small pum] 
which are used for domestic purposes, as they are fre 
ger and require little attention. 

Stirling’s Engine. — This engine was invented ir 
was used with good economy for a few years, and tl 
because the heaters, which took the place of the boiler 
engine, burned out rapidly; the small engines now 
little trouble on this account. It is described 
and its performance given in detail by Rankine 
in his “Steam-Engine.” An ideal sketch is 
given by Fig. 63. E is a displacer piston tilled 
with non-conducting material, and working 
freely in an inner cylinder. Between this 
cylinder and an outer one from A to C is 


°0 0 0° 






















STIRLING’S ENGINE 


stant temperature, as represented by the isothermal 
completing the cycle. 

To construct the diagram drawn by an indici 
assume that in the clearance of the cylinder H, 1 
eating pipe, and refrigerator there is a volume of ai 
back and forth and changes pressure, but remains a 
ture T r If we choose, we may also make allowau 
lar volume which remains in the waste spaces at i 
of the displacer cylinder, at a constant temperature 

In Fig. 65, let ABCD represent the cycle of ope 
out any allowance for clearance or waste spaces; 
volume will be that displaced by the displacer pis 
maximum volume is larger by the volume displaced 
ing piston. Let the point E represent the maxin 
the same as that at A ; and the united volumes of 
at one end of the working cylinder, of the comnru 



of the clearance at the top and bottom of the disp 
and the volume in the refrigerator and regenerate 
of this combined volume will have a constant te 
that the volume at different pressures will be repr< 
hyperbola EF . To find the actual diagram A' 
any horizontal line, as sy , cutting the true diagrar 
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as Stirling’s hot-air engine. To avoid de 
cant in the working cylinder Stirling foui 

nect only t 
displacer cyl 
cylinder, an 
cylinders for 
It has been 
fig. 66 . mineral oil ci 

the displace: 

hot end also of the displacer cylinder c 
connected with the working cylinders, o: 
Thus each working cylinder is connected 
one displacer cylinder and with the ( 
displacer cylinder. 

The distortion of the diagram Fig. 66 
large clearance and waste space, and j 
the displacer pistons are moved by a cran 
with the working crank. 

A test on the engine mentioned by 1 
Johnson * showed a consumption of i.66 o 
coal per horse-power per hour; but the fi 
large, so that the consumption per brat 
pounds. This engine, like the original S 



STIRLING'S KMCUNK 


isothermal expansion, anti IKA and BC take 
the constant volume lines on Fig. (>4. To sh< 
lines are properly drawn, we may consider the eq 


which was deduced on page 07, For the lit 
BC the volumes are constant, so that the equati 

n tit . 

# y,; 

or transposing, 

(it r . 

J9 r r 

but this last expression represents the tangent of the 
the axis and the tangent to the curve. 'This a 
(but with a diminishing, ratio) with the tempera!) 
is constant for a gas, the angle depends only on th 
1 \ so that the curve IU ‘ is identual in form with 1 
and is merely set off further to the right; in eons* 
like W X and ZY between a pair of constant t<*n 
are identic at exempt in their positions with regard t< 
, Su])pose now that the material of the regene 
temperature I\ at the lower end and 't\ at tin* tt] 
that the temperature varies regularly from bottom 
pose further that the air when giving heat to ti 
(or receiving heat from it) differs from it by only 
able amount. 'Then the diagram of Fig, (17 will 
ideal action correctly, and it is easy to show that 
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Moreover, the small amount 
ZY at tin* temperature T 
heat yielded ilurinit the openi 
so that then* is no loss oi et 
mentioned are represented In 
It run he shown that one e 
at random, provided that l!u 
tieal and set off further to 
importance enough to warm 
In practice a regenerator 
temperature than the air fr* 
higher temperature than that 
of air is rapid. Tin* loss of 
of the original Stirling rngin 
ten per cent. It may he pn 
state that regenerators are r 
at the present day, 

Gas-Engines. The t hiei 
to transmit heat to and fro: 
engines this ditVteuhy is ret: 
air (st> that heat is developi 
and hy rejecting the hot gas 
The fuel may he illummafinj 
























GAS-ENGINE WITH SEPARATE COl 


engine itself; the second type of engines, 
engine is an example, is the only successful 
time; the other type has some advantages wt 
development. 

Gas-Engine with Separate Compressor. - 

a compressor, a reservoir, and a working c) 
as a gas-engine a mixture of gas and air is dr; 
compressor, compressed to several atmosphe: 
a receiver. On the way from the receiver to t 
the mixture is ignited and burned so that t] 
volume are much increased. After expansi 
cylinder the spent gases are exhausted at atm< 

The ideal diagram is represented by Fig. 
the supply of the combustible mixture to the 
compressor, DA is the adiabatic compres¬ 
sion, and AF represents the forcing into 
the receiver. FB represents the supply 
of burning gas to the working cylinder, 
BC represents the expansion, and CE the 
exhaust. In practice this type of engine 
always has a release, represented by GH, b 
has reduced the pressure of the working subs 
atmosphere. 

This type of engine has been used as an oil- 
the fuel in the form of a film of oil to the a 
compressed. In such case the compressor 
and there is not an explosive mixture in 
Brayton engine when run in this way could bn 
or, after it was started, could burn refined ‘ 
defect appears to have been incomplete con 
nnent frmlinp- of the cvlinrler with carbon. 
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tempera!ure> eorrespondin 
heat added from , I to A* i 


and the heat withdrawn tr< 


l‘Ut /*,. am! />,. 


/. /*, . r 
r, r, M ' i 


This d’iM Uvsiun of ideal r! 
has the advantage uf tvphu 
hv a. simple ideal operate»i 
etlieiem y, llmv far the ie 
the probable advantages n 
degree uf appru\imat inn, 






















CAS-KNGINK WITH SEPARATE COMPRESS* 


above the atmosphere the eilieieney is 


_H.-7_ 

*4-7 i yo, 


When the cycle is incomplete the expression for ti¬ 
ls not so simple, for it is necessary to assume cooling 
volume from G to // (Fig. 68), and cooling at const; 
from // to />; so that the heat rejected is 

' * ( I v " ^ y I‘ f ’;> (7\ — I'd), 
and the elTiciencv becomes 


('/; '/),) i- (7*. 7 ' d ) 


7), 7',, 


For example, let it he assumed that the pressure 
pounds above the atmosphere, that the temperature a 
F-, and that the volume at G is three times the volun 
First, the temperature at .1 is 


T a T d { l> “ 


{(>o -|- 460) 


i-7 •)■ <)py 
14-7 ' 


provided that tire temperature of the atmosphere is (i 
The temperature at G is 


t, r b 


\ 0.405 


and the pressure at G is 


pt ’ p» 1 


(14-7 -f-yo) 


22.4 pc 


so that the temperature at II is 





Gas-Engines with Compi 
ful gas-engines of the prese 
in the working cylinder, 
end of the cylinder only, 
the cycle, so that there is o 
working at full power. S 
four-cycle engines. Some 
of the cylinder accomplish 
as two-cycle engines; they 
tion when single-acting. . 
have been made double-ac 
stroke of the piston from 
mixture of gas and air, wh 
at the completion of this r< 
the pressure rises very ra 
working stroke, which is 
expel the spent gases. In 
are of equal length, for the 
length, as required for th< 
terbalanced by the mecha 
strokes. 

The most perfect ideal 



















GAS-ENGINES WITH COMPRESSION IN T 


and withdrawing heat at constant pressure fr 
with the adiabatic expansion and compressic 
The heat added under this assumption is 

c v (T a - T d ), 

and the heat rejected is 

c p (Tj, T c \ 

so that the efficiency is 

„ _ £» (la - IA - gg (jV I T t ) _ _ 

^ (T m - T d ) 

If the temperature at A and the pressure 
then it is necessary to make preliminary 
temperatures at D and at B before using eqr 
adiabatic compression from C to D gives 
at D 

in like manner adiabatic expansion from A 































GAS-ENGINES WITH COMPRESSION IN THE CY: 


For example, let it be assumed that the expai 
when the pressure becomes 20 pounds above the 
the other conditions being as in the previous examp 

0-405 

TW 2500V 460) isa 

T t = 1536^=650; 

O'* / 


and 


e = 


1536 - 650 +140.^ (650 - 520) 
2960 — 917 


Though not essential- to the solution of the ex 
interesting to know that the volume at C is 


X 

/ 90 +14.7 ^ 
\ 14-7 / 


4 + 


times the volume at D, and that the volume at B is 



= S + 


times the volume at A. 

When, as in common practice, the p 
four strokes of the piston are of equal 
length, the diagram takes the form shown 
by Fig. 71; the effective cycle may be 
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The heat applied is 

* ® 

and the heat rejected is 

«'* 

so that the efficiency is 

e j*S!« ] * 

t\A 7 « i 

Since the expansion and 
the equations 

7* «, « x 7* Ml * ■ ■ * 

/ A /«i*u > 

but the volumes at .4 and / 
at B and C; consequently b; 

1 

i 

conse((uently 

n r vv 

'/;i 

and the expression fur effu i 























GAS-ENGINES WITH COMPRESSION IN THE ( 


pounds absolute, or 88.4 pounds by the gauge. ' 
efficiency is therefore not much less than the efiieiei 
other examples; it is notable that the efficiency 
same as that calculated on page 407 for an engine 
compression to <;o pounds by the gauge. For the 
however, the pressure after explosion, which dc 
temperature, may exceed 400 pounds per square i 
The diagrams from engines of this type* rest 


a 



Fit*, ■;». 


'which was taken from an Otto engine in the lal 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I hint 
stroke, the nressure in the cylinder is less than line 



piston; the upper !'■"> 
appear in thf Wire. Th-' 

pounds, and tin- redintionu 



three and four pound. he 
thf inlluente of thf n.-stat 
indicatfd horse power will 
The t omprrsMott line do 
nr in reality from an udi.dt 
he expet led to ret five lieMl 
the first part of the < ompn 
during the latter part. 1 

to the udiahatit line 1“' a 
for large engine.; hut in 
are vt-rv different, h.r the . 
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COMPOS! 


Hydrogen, H. 

Methane, CH 4 .... 
Carbon monoxide, CO 
Carbon dioxide, C0 2 . 

Oxygen, O. 

Nitrogen, N. 


details are given on pag< 
original paper, which ar 
Rich non-caking bitur 
larger proportion of hyc 
In a paper on the use < 
gives the composition of 
Scotland, and Germany, 
following table were de< 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GASES 


The amounts of oxygen required for the combustion 
volume of any gas can be computed from the foi 
resenting the chemical changes accompanying c< 
together with the fact that a compound gas occupies tw 
if measured on the same volumetric scale as the < 
gases. Thus two volumes of hydrogen with one 
oxygen unite to form superheated steam as represent 
formula 

2 I f f () - H 2 (), 

and the three volumes after combustion and reduct 
original temperature are reduced to two volumes; in 
to have the statement hold, the original temperature v 
to be very high, to avoid condensation of the steam i 
But in the application to gas-engines this leads to no 
ience, because the gases after combustion remain at a 
perature till they are exhausted, and the laws of ga 
assumed to hold approximately. A compound gas lik 
ran be computed as follows: 

CH 4 +4O CO, I 2H,0. 

Since the compound gas methane occupies two vol 
requires four volumes of oxygen, it is clear that each 
of that gas will demand two cubic feet of oxygen; the to 



but in practice the produce* 
volume of air, so that tin* n 
in i^a to .so volumes, and t 
contraction. 

dearly this matter has 1 
page ^c)6, as to the rcliam e 
which assume heating of ; 
Fur illuminating gas that a* 
and for producer gas tin.* 
destroy the value of the met 

Temperature after Kxplor 
concerning the theotvtu al 
the determination of the U 
determination is ditiu utt bo 
ture and the very short into 
mum temperature can be t» 

A comparatively simple t 
explosion tan hr made from 
press ion tan be assumed t 
perfect gases * an be applied 
line measured on an ordina 
pressure, is tit pounds, or 
perature of the gases in the 














AI'TKR BURNING 


are and remain the same as those of gases at. orcli 
turcs, can he taken as a first approximation only. 

In connection with tests on a gas-'engine (see p; 
illuminating-gas, Professor Meyer makes a careful 
of the temperature which might he developed ii 
of a gas-engine if the charge were* completely hur 
conducting cylinder. The results only will he 
The composition of the gas will he found on ju 
which it appears that it was probably coal g 
Manchester gas, and not differing very radically 
gas, by use of which Fig. 72 was obtained. 'PI 
the end of compression was pounds by the ga 
explosion was 220 pounds, so that tin* conditions 
different from those of Fig. 72, except that the p 
compression line is not on the ordinate for measi 
imum pressure, and therefore the parallel caleula 
made. 

On the assumption of constant specific heats Pi 
finds that complete combustion should give 425c: 
conducting cylinder, but using Mallard and I 
equation for specific heals at high temperatures lu 
Those experimenters report that dissociation of eai 
begins at about *200° F., and of steam at about 




time. The actual e: 
for gas, and for lar 
represented by the 

but a part of this ; 
carbon monoxide an< 
may reduce the oxpc 
Water-Jackets, 
engines have the lu 
water-jackets; large* 
with water, and dm 
stuffing-boxes coole 
engines are cooled, 
cooling surface 4 is \ 
chamber; the latte 
former is in part fo 
Primarily, water j 
and to make 4 lubrica 
cooling devices 1ms l 
many inventors hav< 
it is only a questioi 
water iaekeL or whe 























ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


and oil-engines have been rated in pounds of fu< 
power j>er hour. The variation in the fuel used for 
makes the secondary methods less satisfactory than t 
on steam-consumption, so that it should he employ 
the calorific capacity of the fuel cannot he d 
estimated. 

Since the heat-equivalent of a horse [lower is 
units per minute, the actual thermal efficiency of 
combustion engine can he determined by dividin 
by the thermal units consumed by the engine per 
per minute. For example, the engine tested by Prc 
used about 170 thermal units per horse power 
and its thermal efficiency was 0,25, using the inti 
power. The ratio of the cartridge space to the ^ 

was so that equation {187) gives in this cas 

3.84 

nominal theoretical efficiency; consequently the 
efficiencies is nearly 0,60. 

By a somewhat intricate method Professor Me; 
the efficiency for two tests on the engine for whi< 
given on page 350, cm the* assumption that romplel 
occurred in a non conduc ting cylinder. The ratio 
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heat, be taken as the basis of cor 
the ratio of actual to theoretical efi 
0.253 -4- 0.398 = 0.64, or 
If, however, we take his second val 
we have 

0.253 -4- 0.297 = 0.85, or c 
Professor Meyer uses these coi 
importance of better knowledge of 
substance in the cylinder of an 
because, if the nominal theoretic* 
basis of comparison, there appe; 
improvement in the economy of 
second set of computations is take 
prospect of improvement. In co] 
the fact that these tests were on a 
only ten brake horse-power. 

In the discussion of efficiency we 
heat-consumption per indicated ] 
because the fluid efficiency (or the 
working substance) should for thi 
confusion with *the friction and 
engine. For the same reason, an 
steam-engine can be determined 
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the indicator piston from rising too high which 
effects of an idle cycle and other features. A po 
expansion curve is shown, with oscillations due P 
suddenly leaving the slop. The exhaust of the s] 



7*. 

shown by the curve ah, after which the engine drr 
of air (without gas) and mm presses it on the uppe 
c to (I) on the return stroke the indicator follow 
curve from d to c, so that tlu* loop represents work 
engine; finally the air is exhausted, while tin* ind 
the line a\ To explain the difference between tlu* 
ah and ce with spent gas and with air only, it may I 
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time considerable import 
out spent gas, but it attra 
engines. 

In indicating a gas-en^ 
the negative work of exha 
allowance for the negati 
Fig. 74 should be made f< 
has only a few working c) 
of the negative work ma 
another reason why comp 
power. As can be seen 
mechanical efficiency ma) 
depending mainly on the 
continuous explosions, an 
reduced if explosions are 

Two-cycle engines co 
which supplies the mixtur 
ten pounds above the atm 
pression must be determi 
measurement of the indie; 

Valve-Gear. — The suj 
combustion engine are ; 
least two valves (or the 



























STARTING DEVICES 


remaining closed during the compression, exj 
strokes; but very commonly the admission 
and for gas (when the latter are separate) 
trolled, and for very high speeds this action 
From what has been said, it will be evkf 
problem of the design of the valve-gear for 
tion engine resembles that for a four-valve 
dally that type of steam-engine valve-geai 
lift-valves. The solution which is most evi< 
monly chosen is some .form of cam-gear; us 
held shut by springs, and are opened by a 
either directly or through linkages. This c 
iently placed parallel to the axis of the cylin 
the main shaft through bevel-gears; the f< 
the gear in the ratio of one to two, so that t 
one revolution for two revolutions of the 
properly time the four principal operations 
spring closing a valve must be properly d 
give the required pressure to hold the valve 
the proper "acceleration so that the valves 
the control of the cam when closing. The 
tion to the cams for the normal action of the 
which facilitate starting the engine. 
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the operations of cha 
formed, whereupon tl 
for very small sizes, t 
into action, and whi 
piston has completed 
which the charge is p; 
compression is much 
this manner the ignit 
past the dead-point, o 
ward. The disengag 
and there is great dan 

When electric or ot 
hand-power, this met 
large size. 

A very common de^ 
air from a tank at a 
inch. This air is su; 
the engine when nece: 
disconnected tempora 
and is worked like 
way, whereupon the < 
action is restored. T 
valves controlled bv 1 






















GOVERNING AND REGULATING 


for controlling the power of an internal-combustk: 
by regulating the proportion of air and fuel, (2) 
the amount of air and fuel without changing U: 
(3) by omitting the supply of fuel during a part of ’ 
delaying ignition. 

(1) Regulation by controlling the supply of fue' 
method for engines working on the Joule or Bray 
compression in a separate cylinder, for which a t 
cuss ion is given on page 305. For this cycle thei 
sion, but the gaseous or Ii([uid find can be burned < 
sion in any proportion. 

The Brayton engine had a double control foi 
load. In the first place a ball governor shorten* 
for the working cylinder when the speed increase 
of reduction in the load; this had the effect of rai 
sure in the air reservoir into which the air pump d 
that pump delivered nearly the same weight of ; 
under all conditions. In the second place, there w 
meat for shortening the stroke of the little oil pi; 
pressure increased; so that indirectly the amount 
proportioned to the load. A similar effect was p 
the engine was designed to use gas. 

For the Diesel motor, to be described later, tl 
can be adjusted to the power demanded for all 
service. 

But for gas-engines it has not been found prad 
trol the engine by regulating the mixture of gas 1 
within narrow ranges. This comes from the fact 
or very poor mixtures of gas and air will not expl 
menus at the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnok 
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tures should occur befoi 
that even though the ex] 
the beginning of the woi 

The tests on page 35c 
varying from 1 : 8 to 1 
brake horse-power. 

This discussion of tl 
varying the mixture of 1 
for many purposes that j 
a gas-engine. Neverthe^ 
it was tried early. 

(2) The common wa 
vary the supply of the 
There are two ways of '< 
charge may be throttled 
lower pressure; in the se 
closed before the end o 
supply. The effect of tl 
the reduction of pressur 
sponding increase in tl 
like that shown by Fig. 
of closing the inlet-valv 
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small power the negative work of idle cycles ver 
the brake economy of the engine. Now, a sin 
cycle engine has only one working stroke in four 
nish between times the work of expulsion, tilling 
sion, and even with a very heavy tly wheel will 
larity in speed of revolution that is very objeetio 
purposes. 'Phis diilieulty is very much inerease 
is governed by omitting explosions on the hit or i 
(4) Delaying ignition is one of tin* favorite w 
the power of automobile engines on account of i 
it is little used for other engines, and is very w 
as there is not time for proper combustion. 

Ignition. The ignition of the charge may 
one of three methods: (1 * by an electric spark, {;> 
or (3) by compression in a hot chamber. 

(V) 'The electric spark may be produced in o 
by the make and break method, or by the jum] 
For the first method a movable piece is worked 
der walls, whit h ( loses a primary circuit some* t 
lion is desired; the slight (losing spark has no 
proper time the moving mechanism breaks thi 
good spark is made between the terminals, wl 
with platinum. A coil in the circuit intensifies 
opening spark. 'Flu* spark obtained by this n 
to be better than tin* jump spark, hut there is 1 
venience of a moving mechanism in a cylinder ■ 
high pressure, and the motion must be comr 
piece whit h enters the cylinder through a stuflinj 
The jump spark between two platinum term!) 
lated spark [dug, screwed through the cylinder 
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Tim t irruif may hr mij 
generated by a small dyn 
supplied from any lonvn 
plied* the engine is usual!; 

The rlri'U’ti' ntetht«t ot 
history of tin* engine, a 
now tends to heroine tttuv 
(jf) The hot lithe frtjl; 
kept tvcl hot h\ a Hunsri 
tutu* mines out hunmnf, 
h turned upward for m 
time the i\\|*lo?a\r tni\fu 
tube hv a vuhr whi* h i 
thu tula* luts an inlet \a 
tube with air drawn in d 
has been wideU used if 
method has met with lift 
it is passing away, 

(g) 4tintion l»\ t otnpr 
Used e\t lusivrSy in oil rn 
taking advantage of a t of 
undesirable, Tin 4 fttnfw 






















GAS PRODUCERS 


same wav. Premature explosion in a small e 
started may be an inconvenience, but in a larf 
lead to an accident. 

Gas-Producers. A gas producer is essenl 
which burns coal or other fuel with a. restricte 
that the combustion is incomplete and tin* prod 
tion are capable of further combustion. In iu 
gas-producer will deliver a mixture of earboi 
nitrogen together with small percentages of earbo 
and hydrogen. If a proper proportion of steam 
the air, its decomposition in contact with the i 
will yield free hydrogen, and the gas will give a 
when exploded, and develop mure power in the 

When gas is produced on a large seale in a 
intricate devices may be used to rectify the y 
by-products, which are likely to be so import: 
the methods employed. 'The most importan 
the present time appears to be ammonium si 
used as a fertilizer, and for this reason a coal h 
has a relatively large proportion of nitrogei 
station a coal containing three per cent of n 
crude ammonium sulphate that could be sold 
of the coal. This branch of chemical engineer 






















OTHER KINDS OF GAS 


cite; those that burn bituminous coal must have 
of dealing with tarry matter. Sometimes this is 
by passing the gas through a sawdust cleaner 
centrifugal extractor is added. Some makers r 
by care in cooling before the gas comes in contz 
Others pass the distillate through the fire, and 
into light gas or burn it; with this in view, some j 
with a down-draught. It is probable that diff 
fuel will need different treatments. 

Blast-furnace Gas. — From the composition o: 
gas on page 316, it is evident that it differs fror 
only in that it contains very little hydrogen, an 
like the gas that would be made in a producer w 
steam. During the operation of the furnace tl 
is liable to vary and the gas may become too w< 
this difficulty, it is desirable to mingle the gase 
more furnaces. Since the gas available from < 
be equivalent to 2000 horse-power, it is evident th 
to develop power from that source must be o] 
scale. 

The gas from a blast-furnace is charged with ; 
of dust, some of which is metallic oxide, and re 
and the remainder is principally silica and lime 
fine and light. To remove this fine dust the 
passed through a scrubber, which has the additi 
of cooling the gas. 

Other Kinds of Gas. — Any inflammable gas tl 
nished with sufficient regularity can be used 
power. The gas from coke-ovens is a rich , 
producer-gas in its general composition. Natui 
of 90 to 95 per cent of methane (CH 4 ) with a sr 

of hvHrncrpn nnH rnfrncrpn anrl trarpc: rvf O’; 
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Gasoline. Tlu* lighter < 
line* an* readily vaporised 
the must ready means uf m 
uf several hundred hotse 
havt* hern built fur .small 
uf gasoline has been limiti 
craft and 1 1 > automobiles; 
fur busim *SS» iither tilings 
lion uf the engines. The 
lively small power Used In; 

The must ulal feature « 
or carburetor* and i his ■ 
especially for automobile 
speed. 

There an* three' types o 

gasoline engines: u i thost 

those that depend on as 
depending on agitation 
dependetl on dim! uipuri 
mass uf the fluid, »*t thioi 
fare of wile gat ire; unn* * 
a regulation of feed t!u! t 
supplied* leaving onlv a 
in any tuse there was a * 1 
resulted in the proilm \h 
fluid. 

The more recent latbt 
supply being drawn pa-4 
line is supplied* and ft on 
more or less in propurii 
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A third form of carburetor is illustrated by 
the gasoline is supplied l*v a pipe K to a valve t 


to give good average action. Below is a fine c 


the end of a vertical rod which is 
held up hy a light spring; at the 
middle of the spindle is a disk- 
valve which lit sloosely in a sleeve. 
At mi are air inlet valves, and at 
A is the entrance to the* cylinder. 
During the suction or tilling stroke 
the spindle is drawn down, opening 
the valve at the top of tin* spindle* 
and allowing tin* air to draw 
gasoline hy aspiration. Home of 
the hot produets of combustion 
from the exhaust are circulated 
around tin* aspirating chamber to 
prevent undue reduction of tern 
perature. 'Tins type* of carburetor 
works well enough at moderate 





H 


but at very high speeds tin* inertia 
and disk'valve* tuning be* overtome rapidly emu 
which is consequently throttled* so that there* is r 


. . \ ... 











of this rngtnr i> shown in ! 
of {hr rvlindrr hrad ami » 

I hr rmp 
from .1 
vapori/n 
boltnl ! 
rod K 
t ylindrr 
whir it i> 
tclira'#|Ur 

thr rnj'im* Is running. Tl 
in«t» this hot rud of thr vaj 
with thr hot sprit t ! 

strokr ! he- t harim of a if i 
prrssrd vntvth tin* vapc»t i/« 
thr vapufj/rr hrad has bn 
running, drprndinj* on t!ir 
thr hard adhrrmt drposit 
hrad is put on for a «* 
guvrrnrd l»y controlling 1 1 
bypass valvr on thr oil sup 
to thr tank. Thr hit or m 
vaporizer would btrumr too 




















3>S l VI *■ K\A1 

that ran l>r moved In I 
to *;i\r any desired mi 
arras for y.a> and air 
arras remain urn hamn 
piston valvr Jo \(\\r th 
drmandrd b\ the load * 
thr r\hatt>t vahr /*’ are 
indicated. thr tains in, 
rrvulmion of thr rnpin 
hart^r sines iia\r I Sir I 
burninj* thr valvr, and n 
thr if is a handle lot shit 
1'i'ilin r% t i impn-ssiiat w In 
low Irtish *n m.tkr a ltd la 
thrown into ;u doit; flaw 
operates thr vahr J, 
Two-cycle Kn^mcv 

whit h rxhatts! tlir spUi? 
performed with a ptes-m 
lower than th.it of thr , 
advantage pno id? d !!i«- 
i »t hr | wav. The til's! S' 
was that hy Iniiyiltl C f l 


















TWO CVCLK KNtiINMS 


regularity of rotative velocity. The engine could 
twice as much power for its size as a four-cycle er 
certain tests by Mr. Clerk, showed a slightly bet 
than the older type of engine. But the operation 
the remnants of the spent charge by the fresh charj 
of this type is rather delicate, there being a chance 
the spent charge will remain, or that some of the 
will be wasted; it is likely that the charges mingle 
engine experiences both defects. Eventually the ( 
was withdrawn from the market, but the principles 
two types of engines: (t) small gasoline engines for 
other small craft, and (2) large engines built for b 
furnace gas. 

Gasoline engines of small power and moderate r< 
have been made on the two cycle principle bv c 
crank and connecting rod in a casing, so that the pi: 
as the compressing pump. On the upstroke a cl 
and gasoline is drawn into the crank ease, and it is 
pressed on the down stroke. There are two sets > 
through the cylinder walls near the end of the dow 
are opened by the piston; these are on opposite 
cylinder; one set, which is opened slightly earlier th 
forms the exhaust ports and the other the inlet ports 
communication with the t rank case, and therefore 
and gasoline to replace the spent charges A barri 
the cylinder head widt h prevents the fresh charge 
directly across from the inlet to the exhaust, but ne\ 
action is probably much inferior to that of Clerk’s t 
had the charge supplied at the cylinder head. Thes 
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engines have been introducec 
Two German engineering fir 
especially for burning blast-1 
as 1500 horse-power in a sin^ 

The Korting engine (bu 
Company) is a double-actin 
as long as the stroke of the < 
of the cylinder is a ring of 
the end of each stroke, an 
one end of the cylinder and 
engine-cylinder, and arrange 
driven by one crank (which 
one for compressing air, ai 
of the two pumps are de£ 
burned. 

The air-pump compresses 
phere and delivers air to the ; 
cams at the time when the ] 
controls a bypass-valve v 
pump in communication 1 
stroke of that pump, whid 
the first place the compressi 




























the diesel motor 


plungers in a long open-ended cylinder; these 
connected to cranks at i8o° so that they appror 
from the middle of the cylinder simultaneously, 
has a cross-head at each end of the cylinder to h 
thrust of the connecting-rod, so that the engine 
great length on a horizontal foundation. Towai 
end of the cylinder there is a ring of exhaust-ports 
the inner (or crank-end) piston, and toward the ou 
cylinder then 1 is another row uncovered by the or 
part of these outer ports supply air, and a part gas 
and gas-ports may he controlled by annular valve, 
by hand when the engine users blast-furnace gas. 
conditions the engine is regulated by a governor, v 
the pumps that supply air and gas. These pum 
driven from the outer cross-head, have bypass- 
conned the two ends and begin to deliver o: 
bypass valves are shut by the governor, so that 
adjusted in amount to the load. When the engir 
gas that has a wide explosive range, the governor 
annular valves at the gas* ports and varies the mixt 
The Diesel Motor. A new form of interm 
engine was described by Rudolf Diesel in 1893 
away with many of the difficulties 
of gas- and oil engines, and which 
at the same time gives a much 
higher efficiency. The essential 
feature of his engine consists in 
the adiabatic compression of 
atmospheric air to a sufficient 
temperature to ignite the fuel 
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ger. Atmospheric air is drawr 
pressed from b to c to a p: 
square inch and a temperature 
is injected in a finely divided 
excess it burns completely at 
by the injection mechanism, 
is petroleum or some other oi 
interrupted, and the remainde 
is an adiabatic expansion. The 
at e and a rejection of the proc 
The cycle has a resemblance 
differs in that the air only is c 
the combustion is accompaniec 
his theoretic discussion of his 
of combustion shall be so regul 
not rise during the injection of 
therefore be very nearly an isot 
the fuel is added during the o] 
cd, the weight of the material i 
physical properties change, so * 
isothermal. The fact that ther< 



























THE DIESEL MOTOR 


rise of temperature, or that there is any great adv; 
a regulation if the temperature is not allowed to ris 

The diagram from an engine of this type is sho^ 
which appears to show an introduction of fuel : 
or one-seventh of the working stroke. It is prol 
compression and the expansion (after the ccssatii 
supply) are not really adiabatic, though as there i 
dry gas in the cylinder during those operations 
may not be large. The sides and heads of the c 
the engines thus far constructed are watcr-jae' 
the use of such a. water-jacket and the consequent 
was one of tin* difficulties in the use of interr 
engines that Diesel sought to avoid by controlii 
combustion. The statement on page 39 that 
efficiency is attained by adding heat only at the 
perature has no application in this case. The 1 
are that heat cannot at first be added at, a temp 
than that due to compression (about 1 ooo° F.), b 
lion proceeds heat can be added at higher ter 
with greater efficiency. The fuel may be regal 
avoid temperatures at which dissociation has an 
after burning can be avoided. 

The oil used as fuel is injected in form of a sp: 
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engines, by the necessity to form a 
discussion of the theoretical efficient 
the efficiency increases as the time of i 
In practice the engine shows a slig] 
light loads, due probably to the loss 
water-jacket, which are nearly constc 

In the exposition of the theory of 
that all kinds of fuel, solid, liquid, a 
in his motor. As yet oil only has bet 
leum or other heavy oil has probabl 
of such oils. It is evident that gas 
of engine; the gas can be compress 
somewhat higher than that in the i 
air is which is used for injecting oil. 
sary to cool the gas after compressio: 
supplied with air. 

There appears to be no insurmoi 
ing powdered solid fuel to this en^ 
ash from such fuel in the cylinder 
to give trouble. Diesel claims that 
(for example, a hundred pounds of 
the ash will be swept out of the cy 

anA will r>nt crivp frnnKlp' hut that 





TIIK PIKSKL MOTOR 


A theoretical discussion of tin* clhcieney of th 
simple engine as represented by Fig. 79 may 1 
considering that heat is added at constant temj 
to d and that heat is rejected at constant volun 
bearing in mind that b<- and dr represent adiabat: 

From equation (75), page the expressioi 
supplied from c to d is, for one pound of working 


Q x A p,v r log 


I'd 


f i\. 


ART, log, 


v (i 




r l'he heat reject(‘d at constant volume is 


(> 3 c„ a\ t;a ? V/v~ r b ) 


Since the expansion dr is adiabatic, 



but since the compression In is also adiabatic, 



and consequently 

























ENGINES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


The equation for efficiency gives in this case 


e ~ i- 


,, V, v, ( /o.1716 \°- 4°5 

778 X 0.^75 X 5,70 • — L — - I 
( \o.o7 ( )6/ 


1.40S X S3.22 X .1480 log,, — 

0*0796 


Engines for Special Purposes. *.- Small engines < 

to give any required degree of regularity for elect] 
purposes, by giving a sufficient weight to the i 
large power the same object can be attained by usi 
of cylinders, by making the engine double acting, 
struction of two cycle engines, or by the eombinati 
more of these devices. 

The four cycle engine has not as yet been ma 
and even if the complexity of valve-gear for run 
directions could be accepted, it appears likely t 
starting device would be required for every reversa 
launches and automobiles is done by aid of a medi 
ing gear, except that for some small boats a rover 
is used. Such gear for large ships appears to be 
well as impracticable. 

Two cycle engines would not require much co 

























ECONOMY OF GAS-ENGINES 


(5) Time of ignition. 

(1) The influence of compression is indicated the 
equation (187), page 312, which shows that the effici 
expected to increase progressively with increasing < 
To exhibit this feature and to compare it with the resi 
in practice, the following table has been computed f 
and 7 of Table XXXV, page 350. The composition o 
ating-gas used was similar to that on page 315; 
detailed report of these tests shows little variation in 

Number of tests ... 2 5 

Ratio of compression .4.98 4.59 

Theoretical efficiency . 0.479 0.461 

Thermal efficiency . . 0.270 0.264 

Ratio.0.564 0.573 

Such a comparison is commonly considered to si 
actual efficiency follows the theoretical efficiency, 
being based on the indicated horse-power, and be 
by dividing 42.42 (the equivalent of one horse-pow< 
units per minute) by the thermal units per indicated 
per minute. But if the brake horse-power is taken 
of comparison, as has already been shown to be ] 
appears to be practically no advantage in the higher 
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JNTKKNAt 


kinds of j-:as tin- tit host 
basing the comparison Ml 
Tin* first I rItt * »f tests sln*v 


C#AS“EH<MMK WITH tU 

MAMtAK* H,f 


rimrwwox M*c*v r.n, -Mill#*/ 














ECONOMY OF GAS-ENGINES 


eight to one will give the minimum per brake horse-power, 
remainder of the table is less conclusive, but it appears 
that a ratio of eight volumes of illuminating-gas to one v 
of air is proper, and that for power-gas the ratio should be 
what larger than unity. 

(3) A committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers * 
three gas-engines of varying size, but all having the same 
of compression, and tested under the same conditions, 
results that bear on the question of size are as follows: 

Brake horse-power.5.2 20.9 52. 

Thermal units per horse-power per ) 

minute S 159 l5 ° 14 

It is to be remarked that the results just quoted are rema 
low, but that the composition of the committee and the p 
tions taken, place them beyond cavil. It is somewhat diffi 
account for the difference between the results just quote* 
those given in Table XXXV, though part of it is due to the 
mechanical efficiency of the former. This was estimated 
about 0.87, while that of the engine tested by Professor 
was about 0.72; allowance for this difference may be esti 
to reduce the results of the first test in Table XXXV : 
thermal units per brake horse-power per minute. This 
trates an inconvenience of using the brake horse-power 
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A PRODUCER-GAS PLANT 


development of power by the combination of a Taylo] 
ducer with necessary adjuncts, and a three-cylinder Wes 
gas-engine; a detailed report of the tests is given b; 
Parker, Holmes, and Campbell,* the committee in ch< 
The gas-producer had a diameter of 7 feet inside 
lining, and at the bottom was a revolving ash table 
diameter; the blast was furnished by a steam-blow^er 
from a battery of boilers used for other purposes; t 
made to determine the probable amount of steam tak 
blower, but the variation of steam-pressure acting at t 
during tests made this determination somewhat unsa 
The cost of the steam in coal of the kind used for any 
be estimated closely from boiler-tests made with the sa 
The gas from the producer passed through a coke 
and then through a centrifugal tar-extractor using 
amount of water. From the extractor the gas passe< 
a purifier filled with iron shavings to extract sulphur, 
way to the engine the gas was measured in a meter. 

The engine-cylinders were 19 inches in diameter ar 
inches stroke. At 200 revolutions the engine was rat 
brake horse-power. The engine was belted to a dire 
generator, and the energy was absorbed by a water-rhc 
The results of a test on a bituminous coal from Wes 
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Test 

Duration, hours . . . 
Total coal fired in prod 
Coal equivalent of stean 
Coal equivalent of pow€ 
Total equivalent coal . 
Thermal value of total, 
Total gas (at 62° F. anc 
Thermal value of total \ 
Efficiency of producer . 
Electrical horse-power . 
Mechanical efficiency, e 
Brake horse-power . . 
Gas per horse-power pe 
Thermal units per horse 
Thermal efficiency of bi 
Coal per brake horse-pc 
Combined thermal effid 

It is interesting to co 
plant with the tests ; 
from which the results 

Test at Cb 

Duration hours, . . . 
Coal required by plant, 
Thermal value of Georj 
Heat abstracted from oi 
Efficiency of boiler . . 

Tnrlif'atfzrl 
























ECONOMY OF A DIESEL MOTOR 


correspond to one pound per brake horse-power pc 
of a pound per indicated horse-power; the makei 
power-plants are now ready to guarantee a co 
one pound of anthracite per brake horse-power 
Economy of Oil-Engine. -■■■• An engine of the typ 
page 335 was tested by Messrs. A. K. Russell and 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 'Technology. 
had a diameter of 11.22 inches and a stroke of 15 
220 revolutions per minute developed ten brake 
the mechanical efficiency was about 0.72, so that 
power was about 14; tin* clearance or charging sp; 
0.44 of the piston displacement. 

With kerosene the best economy was 1.5 pom 
horse-power per hour; this kerosene weighed 
per gallon, Hashed at 104° K„, and had a caloi 
17,222 thermal units per pound. 

The engine* was also tested with a crude d 
comes from petroleum after the kerosene, weigh in 
per gallon, with a Hash point at 148° K., and hav 
power of 10,410 thermal units per pound; of this 
used 1.3 pounds per brake horse power per hour. 
The thermal units per horse power per minute 

1 far t L#* #1 iwf tll*i f 1* • ftur* iUVi 



quently 0.32. At an 
power, the oil-consul 
(344 horse-power) th 
Since oil for lubria 
together with the fuel 
of this type that erro: 
eating-oil is to be gua 
Distribution of H< 
matter in the discussit 
of the heat, and espe 
work. It cannot be c 
because any heat-engi 
retical cycles, which 
major part of the hea 
The following tabl 
Clerk* 

$ 

Dimension 
of Engine. 


6.75 x 13.7 

9.5 X 18.0 
26 X 36 ? 

rvlc V 


INTER* 























WASTE-HEAT ENGINES 


first question to be determined is the mean ef 
that is desired or can be obtained. This must 
fuel and its mixture with air, and on the degree 
There does not at’ the present time appear to 
that will serve as the basis of a working theory 
the mean effective pressure even when thes 
determined. 

It is desirable, in order that the engine shall h 
compact, that the mean effective pressure shall b 
engineers commonly make use of go to 100 pound 
pressure; but German engineers who have had 
very large engines for which pre ignition is dange 
content with 60 pounds or less. 

Waste heat Engines. * ■ ()n page 1K0 attenlioi 
the fact that the exhaust-steam from a steam e 
used for vaporizing some fluid like sulphur di 
thereby the temperature range could be extent 
tests quoted failed to show the advantage that mi 
when this method is used with steam-engines, i 
from a gas-engine is very hot, probably iooo° I 
there appears to be no reason ’why the heat sht 
as it could readily be used to form steam in a bo 


nurooses. 




Compressed air i 
energy, and for pi 
pressure, produced b; 
of iron and steel; an< 
than that of the 
blowers) are used to 
for producing forced 
be given mainly to th 
production and use < 
ceptible of but little 
be reserved for anotl 
A treatment of the 
involves the discussi 
through pipes, and c 
storage of energy difi 
the compressed air, 



























FLUID PISTON-COMPRESSORS 


which receive air at atmospheric pressure, con 
deliver it against a higher pressure. They are sir 
pact, but are wasteful of power on account of frictio 
and are used only for moderate pressures. 

Fan-blowers consist of a number of radial ph 
fixed to a horizontal axis and enclosed in a cas 
axis and the vanes attached to it are rotated at a 1 
is drawn in through openings near the axis and 
centrifugal force into the case, from which it 1 
delivery-main or duct. Only low pressures, suital 
tion and forced draught, can be produced in tl 
little has been done in the development of the 
determination of the practical efficiency of fan-bl 
ventilating-fans have their axes parallel to the di 
air-current, and the vanes have a more or less h< 
so that they may force the air by direct pressure 
effect the converse of a windmill, producing ins 
driven by the current of air. They are useful rati 
air than for producing a pressure. 

Fluid Piston-Compressors. — It will be shown ; 
of clearance is to diminish the capacity of the cor 
sequently the clearance should be made as smai 
ITUifL + Viie in xnATxr tViA xToltrAC rvf rAmnrPccnro on/ 






















MO I ST U RK IN THE CYLINDER 


ing water into the cylinder, hut experience has 
work of compression is not much affected by : 
only effective way of reducing the work of coi 
use a compound compressor, and to cool the i 
from the first to the second cylinder. Three-stn 
are used for very high pressure,,. It is, howei 
air which has been compressed to a high pres 
density is more readily cooled during conqressior 

Moisture in the Cylinder. - If water is not ir 
cylinder of an air compressor the moisture in the 
on the hygroscopic condition of the atmosphere 
the air were saturated with moisture the absolut 
tive weight of water in the cylinder would 1: 
Thus at 6o° F. the pressure of saturated stean 
fourth of a pound per square inch, and the weig 
foot is about o.oooH of a pound, while the weig' 
foot of air is about 0.08 of a pound. It is pre 
only effect of moisture in the atmosphere is to 
the exponent of the equation (77), page 64. 
sion probably holds when the cylinder is cook 
jacket. 

When water is sprayed into the cylinder of 























EFFECT OF CLEARANCE 

in which the subscripts refer to the normal proper 
freezing-point and at atmospheric pressure. 

If, instead of the specific volume v v we use the 
air drawn into the compressor we may readily transfc 
(189) to give the horse-power directly, obtaining 

n — 1 

TT p — . I 44 P\V\ n $ / _ T 1 

33000 in - 1) (\pj ; 

where p 1 is the pressure of the atmosphere in pound 
inch, and n is the exponent of the equation repr 
compression curve, which may vary from 1.4 for < 
pressors to 1.2 for fluid piston-compressors. 

Effect of Clearance. — The indicator-diagram 
compressor with clearance may be represented 
The end of the stroke expelling air is at a, 
and the air remaining in the cylinder ex¬ 
pands from a to d , till the pressure becomes 
equal to the pressure of the atmosphere 
before the next supply of air is drawn in. 

The expansion curve ad may commonly be 
represented by an exponential equation having the 
nent as the compression curve cb , in which case tl 





















VOLUME OF THE COMPRESSOR CYLINI 


pressor to the place where it is to he used. The lo 
will he discussed under the head of the How of air 
it should not he large, unless the air is carried a ] 
The loss of temperature causes a contraction of v 
ways: first, the volume of the air at: a given press* 
as the absolute temperature; second, the moistu 
(whether brought in by the air or supplied in the < 
excess of that which will saturate the air at the lowes 
in the conduit, is condensed. Provision must 
draining off the condensed water. The method 
the contraction of volume due to the eondensatio 
will he exhibited later in the calculation of a specia 
Interchange of Heat. The interchanges of 
the air in the cylinder of an air compressor and th 
cylinder are the converse of those taking place betvs 
and the walls of the cylinder of a steam-engine, ; 
less in amount. The walls of the cylinder are ne 
the incoming air, nor so warm as the air expelled: 
the air receives heat during admission and the 
compression, and yields heat during the latter 
pression and during expulsion. The presence ( 
the air increases this (died. 

Volume of the Compressor Cylinder. — Let 

























COMPOUND COMPRESSOR 


The work of compressing one pound of air fr 
p x to the pressure ft is 




The work of compressing one pound from the 


W 2 =ftv f ~ 


2 r n — i ( \ftj ) l n — i ( \p r 

because the air after compression in the first c] 
to the temperature t x before it is supplied to the 
and consequently ftv r = pj)^. The total work c 


and this becomes a minimum when 


r 


becomes a minimum. Differentiating with r'ej 
equating the first differential coefficient to zero, 

-b' = Vb.b, . . . 



















FRICTION ANI) IMPKRKKCTIONf 


and 1 

SR n i p" “ n _ i " 

Sp" n ‘ 

1 // " //' " 
Equations ( jo 6) and (.’07 ) lead to 

p n pr • 

/'7b • ■ • 

from which by elimination we have 

P' VpJJ, ■ ■ 

and _ 

p" v "pSp ■ • ■ 


Sinn* the temperature is tin* same* at tin* ad 
of the three cylinders, the volumes of the cyli 
inversely proportional to the absolute pressure's 
As with the compound compressors, this meth 
a three-stage compressor leads to an equal disti 
between the cylinders, For, if tlu* values of ^ 
equations (210)and f«*n)are introduced into e 
(204), taking account also of the equation fit)o; 


W 


t 


11 % 


H% 


Px v « 


n 


n 1 



;in<l ronsiumont 1 v thr total Work of romnression 
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engines; compressors dr: 
to a like extent by fricti 
The following table 
effect of imperfect valv 
as deduced from tests 
had a diameter of 18 in< 


RATIO OF ACTUAL 


Piston speed, 
feet per 
minute. 


So 

160 

200 

240 

280 


This table does not 
nor is the clearance fc 


































EFFICIENCY OF COMPRESSION 

would be 

W = p 2 v 2 + p 1 ’V 1 log e ^ — ppjp, 

V 2 

but p l v 1 = p 2 v 2 for an isothermal change, and cons< 

W = ppj t log e . 

Px 

Some investigators have taken the work of isot 
pression, represented by equation (214), as a basis 0: 
for compressors, and have considered its ratio to the 
of compression as the efficiency of compression, 
together into one factor the effect of heating during 
and the effect of imperfect valve-action. 

Professor Riedler * obtained indicator-diagram 
cylinders of a number of air-compressors and drew 
the diagrams which would represent the work 0 
compression, without clearance or valve losses. A 
of the areas of the isothermal and the actual diagn 
arbitrary efficiency of compression just described. 1 
table gives his results: 

ARBITRARY EFFICIENCY OF COMPRESSI 




























HYDRAULIC AiR-COMPRESS<>] 


temperature. 'The essential features an* an asp 
ing the water with air, a column of water to g 
pressure, and a separator to gather the air from 
compression. The water is brought to the com] 
stock, as it would be to a water wheel, and below 
away in a tailraee; the power available is detei 
weight of water llowing and the head in the pel 
tailraee, in tin* usual manner. Below the dam 
vated to a depth proper to give tin* required 
feet depth per pound pressure), and then a < 
vated to provide spate for the separator. I 
plate-iron pipe or cylinder, down which tin* w: 
passing the separator the water ascends in the 
away at tin* tailraee. 

The head of the pipe is surrounded by a \ 
drum into which tin* penstock leads, so that ' 
to the head all round the periphery. The hem 
of two inverted conical iron tastings, so forme 
into which the water flows at first contracts ai 
the changes of velocity being gradual, no ap 
energy ensues. At the throat of the inlet, win 
highest, then* is a partial vacuum, and air is ; 
numerous small pipes so that the water is char 
of air. The upper conical casting can In* set b 
the supply of water and air. 

As the mingled column of water and air bu 
the pi pi*, the air is compressed at appreciably 
of the water. At the lower end, the pipe expu 
velocity, and delivers the air and water into 
the air gathers in tin* top of the bell, from v 
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DRY-AIR PUMP 


Seaton * states that the efficiency of a vert: 
air-pump varies from 0.4 to 0.6, and that of 
horizontal air-pump from 0.3 to 0.5, dependii 
and condition; that is, the volume of air an 
discharged will bear such ratios to the disp 
pump. 

He also gives the following table of ratios o 
pump cylinders to the volume of the engine cyli 
discharging steam into the condenser: 

RATIO OF ENGINE AND AIR-PUMP C 


Description of Pump. 

Description of Engine. 

Single-acting vertical .... 

Jet-condensing, expansion 

M « 

Surface- “ ‘ 

tt It 

Jet- 

tc (C 

Surface- “ 

“ “ . . . . 

“ compound 

Double-acting horizontal . . . 

/< u 

Jet-condensing, expansion 

Surface- “ 

tc tc 

I Jet- 

a tc 

Surface- u “ 

tc it 

“ “ compound 


Dry-air Pump. — In the recent development < 
ing, especially for steam-turbines, great emp] 
obtaining a high vacuum. For this purpose tt 
pump which withdraws air and water from t 
been replaced by a feed-pump which takes wa 
condenser, and a dry-air pump which removes 
is necessarily saturated with moisture at th 
the condenser, and allowance must be made fc 




















CALCULATION FOR AN AIR COMPRE 


.. 450-5 ! ‘ s 5--’ ... ‘4 -H.s 

i 00 X ^ x — 

459*5 1 5 1 *9 0.878 


2980 c 


Assuming the air-pump to he single-acting 
nected directly to the engine which made abo 
per minute, the effective displacement of the 
should be 

2980 ■:« (50 X Oo) 1.0 cubic f 


To allow for the effect of tin 4 air-pump deara 
of valve action, and for variation in the tempen 
ing water, this quantity may be increased by 50 
The engine had 81 feet for the diameter ar 
stroke of the low pressure piston, so that its < 
nearly 50 cubic feet; the air pump had a dianu 
a stroke of one foot, so that its displacement 
feet; the ratio of displacements was about sixtee; 
aney sh<»ws that the conventional method of des 
provides liberal capacity. 

Calculation for an Air Compressor. Let it b 
the dimensions of an air compressor to deliver 
air per minute at 100 pounds per square inch 1 
also the horse power required to drive it. 

If it is assumed that tin* air is forced into 
at the temperature of the atmosphere, and, ft 
is no loss of pressure between the compressor 
pipe, equation (198) for fouling the volume 
compressor will be reduced to 





800 


*4.7 


284 t ett 


If now we allow five oer cent for imnerfect 






















CALCULATION FOR AN AIR COMPRESi 


The calculation has been carried on for a simph 
but there will be a decided advantage in using a coi 
pressor for such work. Such a compressor should 
pressure in the intermediate reservoir 

P' = Vpip 2 = ^114.7 X 14.7 = 41.06 po 

The factor for allowing for clearance of the 
cylinder will now be 

I - + 1 - - I - -2. (&*f+-2. = 

m\pj m 100 \ 14.7 / 100 

The loss from imperfect action of the valves an 
of the air as it enters the compressor will be less foi 
than for a simple compressor, but we will here ret 
2464 cubic feet, previously found for the apparen 
the compressor. The volume from which the dime 
compressor will be found will now be 

2464 0.9784 == 2518 cubic feet, 

which with 80 revolutions per minute will give 15, 
for the piston displacement, and 755.5 square ii 
effective piston area, if the stroke is made 3 fee 
Adding 16 inches for the piston-rod, which will b 
pass entirely through the cylinder, will give for th 
the low-pressure cylinder 31! inches. 

Since the pressure p r is a mean proportional be 
p v the clearance factor for the high-pressure cyl 
the same as that for the low-pressure cylinder, and, a 
are inversely proportional to the pressures p x and 
pressure piston displacement will be 

(15.74 X 14.7) -5- 41.06 = 5.64 cubic fc 




















FRICTION OF AIR IN PIPES 


which last term is obtained by dividing the a: 
by its perimeter. For a cylindrical pipe we ha 

m — IxcP ~ red = id . . 

The expression (215) represents the head of lit 
overcome the resistance of friction in the pipe w 
of flow is u feet per second. Such an expression 
be applied to flow of air .through a pipe when th 
ciable loss of pressure, for the accompanying inc 
necessitates an increase of velocity, whereas the < 
the velocity as a constant. If, however, we cc 
through an infinitesimal length of pipe, for wb 
may be treated as constant, we may write for 1 
due to friction 

g. u 2 dl 
2g m 

This loss of head is the vertical distance throu| 
must fall to produce the work expended in ove] 
and the total work thus expended may be founc 
the loss of head by the weight of air flowing tl 
It is convenient to deal with one pound of air, so 
:sion for the loss of head also represents the wor] 
The air flowing through a long pipe soon '< 
perature of the pipe and thereafter remains at a < 
ature, so that our discussion for the resistance oi 
made under the assumption of constant tern 
much simplifies our work, because the intrinsic < 
remains constant. Again, the work done by t 
ing a given length dl will be equal to the work 
when it leaves that section, because the produci 
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FRICTION OF AIR IN PIPES 


But from equation (221) the velocity at the entrai 
where the pressure is p x will be 


WRT 

A Pi 


and 


W = 4 Mi 
RT ’ 


so that equation (223) may be reduced to 

r A'PWL 

gA 2 mR 2 T 2 RT ’ 


u 2 L p 2 — p 2 
* • 'gRTm ~ p 2 * ' 

Equation (224) may be solved as follows: 

( gRTm pi - pi )* 

1 l & p 2 S • • 


Pi = Pi 


WL }» 

gRTm j 


■ _ gRTm pi - pi 

<L p 2 . 

The first two forms allow us to calculate eitbu 
or the loss of pressure; the last form may be us< 
values of f from experiments on the flow through ] 
From experiments made by Riedler and Gut 
fessor Unwin f deduces the following values for S’: 


Diameter of pipe, feet. £ 

O.492 0.00435 

0.656 O.OO393 

O.980 O.OO35I 



Ml Ml !h. 

jilt- rijU.it*>>1* 

wni.-nt nmt' 

r 

!»! tuinutv ) 
















FINAL TEMPERATURE 


steam was used in it. The full line ab is a hyperb 
line ac is the adiabatic line for a gas; both lines are dn 
the intersection of the expansion lines of the two dk 
Power of Compressed-air Engines. — The prol 
effective pressure attained in the cylinder of a cot 
engine, or to be expected in a projected engine, 
may be found in the same manner as is piL 
used in designing a steam-engine. In Fig. 

85 the expansion curve 1 2 and the com- yT* 
pression curve 3 o may be assumed to be 
adiabatic lines for a gas represented by 
the equation 

pv« p t v t K y 

and the area of the diagram may be found in the usi 
therefrom the mean effective pressure can be determ 
ing the mean effective pressure, the power of a give 
the size required for a given power may be determii 
The method will be illustrated later by an example 
Air-Consumption. The air consumed by a given 
air engine may be calculated from the volume, pi 
temperature at cut-off or release, and the volume, t 
and pressure at compression, in the same way that t 
consumption of a steam-engine is*calculated; but 
the indicated and actual consumption should be the 
there is no change of state of the working fluid, 
intrinsic energy of a gas is a function of the tempc 
the temperature will not be changed by loss of pre 
valves and passages, and the air at cut-off will be 
in the supply-pipe, only on account of the chilling a 
wn.ll« of the rvlindor dnrimr admiasiorv which nrt io 





















MOISTURE IN THE CYLINDER 

the walls of the cylinder of a compressed-air engine 2 
working therein are of the same sort as those taking pla 
the steam and the walls of the cylinder of a steam-ei 
is to say, the walls absorb heat during admission and C( 
if the latter is carried to a considerable degree, and 
during expansion and exhaust. Since the walls of tl 
are never so warm as the entering air nor so cold 
exhausted, the walls may absorb heat during the be 
expansion and yield heat during the beginning of com 

The amount of interchange of heat is much less 
pressed-air engine than in a steam-engine. With a 
expansion the interchanges of heat between dry a: 
walls of the cylinder are insignificant. Moisture 
increases the interchanges in a marked degree, bu 
make them so large that they need be considered i 
calculations. 

Moisture in the Cylinder. — The chief disadvant 
use of moist compressed air — and it is fair to a 
compressed air is nearly if not quite saturated whe 
to the engine — is that the low temperature experie 
the range of pressures is considerable causes the 1 
freeze in the cylinder and clog the exhaust-valves, 
cultv mav be overcome in Dart bv making the valves ar 
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CALCULATION FOR A COMPRESSED-AIR E1S 


automatic valve-gear the actual mean effective pi 
be 0.9 of that just calculated, or 38.7 pounds per squ 
For a piston displacement D the engine will de^ 
revolutions per minute 


144 X 38.7 D X 2 X 130 
33°°° 


horse-power; 


and conversely to develop 100 horse-power the pist 
ment must be 




100 X 33000 


w o w = 1.074 cubic i 

144 X 38.7 X 2 X 150 

and with a stroke of 2 feet the effective area of the pi 


1.974 X 144 -s- 2 = 142.1 square inches. 

If the piston-rod is 2 inches in diameter it will hav 
3.14 square inches, so that the mean area’ of the p: 
143.7 square inches, corresponding to a diameter of 
We find, consequently, that an engine developin, 
power under the given conditions will have a dial 
inches and a stroke of 2 feet, provided that it runs 
lutions per minute. 

In order to determine the amount of air used b; 
we must consider that the air caught at compression ii 


of the piston displacement, If the compression occurred sufl 
cientlv early to hum* the pressure to that in the supply.pij 
Indore tin* admission valve opened, then only o.jj of the piste 
displacement would In- used \a t stroke and a living of about i 
jut rent would lie attained; in mu h nor the mean effecth 
pressure would be smaller and tin- %i/r of the cylinder would t 
larger, 

The air consumption for the engine appeals to Ik? 
j X 150 X < pint, di*p!. -• Jt * x * o.jH^X t.c)74M 167, 

cubic feet }*er minute. The actual air consumption will t 
somewhat less on annuitt of bee* of procure in the valves an 
passage*; it may In- fair to nvuimr xtm mbit fret jkt minute ft 
the actual tamaumpitofi. 

In order to make our complete « ah illation for the mv of con 
pressed air for transmitting power, the data for the cmmpressec 
air engine have Item made to iorrrs|witnl with tfir results of ealci 
tulumn tor an air compressor «m page ,477 and for the loss « 
pressure in 11 pijr on j m$v jE,p Sim e there is a loss of promi 
in flowing through the p»|*r at constant irftt|»crature, there 
a corresponding intern me of volume* so that the pipe deliver 


feet, from which it appear* that the 4 *y*trm of romprrMor, mi 
durttngddjK.% ami tom|»rr».srtl air engine should deliver 
um K j4ii» * ite* — * horse power. 

If the friction of the tcimprrietrd air engine b mummed to l 
ten Jtef cent* the j**Wrr delivered l*y it In the limit! Jlh&ft (ot I 
the machine driven directly hum it * will f*r 

.#&m ,«| tlte horse piwrf, 

The strain jw*wrr re«pt»rrd to drive a simple rompraKtor wi 
found to be 540 horse-f-Hiwer; it ttm*r«|urntly appears that 


of the indicated stearic power \% m twidly obtained for doing wot 














compound compressor is used, then the indicated steam-power 
is 444, and of this 

180 -f- 444 = 0.40 
will be obtained for doing work. 

If, however, we consider that the power would in any case be 
developed in a steam-engine, and that the transmission system 
should properly include only the compressor-cylinder, the pipe, 
and the compressed-air engine, then our basis of comparison will 
be the indicated power of the compressor-cylinder. For the 
simple compressor we found the horse-power to be 442, which 
gives for the efficiency of transmission 

180 -T- 442 = 0.41, 

while the compound compressor demanded only 377 horse¬ 
power, giving an efficiency of 

180 377 = 0.48. 

It appeared that the failure to obtain complete compression 
involved a loss of about 13 per cent in the air-consumption. 
It may then be assumed that with complete compression our 
engine could deliver 200 horse-power to the main shaft. In 
that case the efficiency of transmission when a compound com¬ 
pressor is used may be 0.53. 

Efficiency of Compressed-air Transmission. — The preced¬ 
ing calculation exhibits the defect of compressed air as a means 
of transmitting power. It is possible that somewhat better 
results may be obtained by a better choice of pressures or pro¬ 
portions. Professor Unwin estimates that when used on a large 
scale from 0.44 to 0.51 of the indicated steam-power may be 
realized on the main shaft of the compressed-air engine. On 
the other hand, when compressed air is used in small motors, 
and especially in rock-drills and other mining-machinery, much 
less efficiency may be expected. 

Experiments made by M. Graillot * of the Blanzy mines 
showed an efficiency of from 22 to 32 per cent. Experiments 

* Pernolet, V Air Comprint #, pp. 549, 550. 























used for driving street-cars in New York City, but the particu¬ 
lars have not been given to the public. 

The calculation for storage of power may be made in much 
the same way as that for the transmission of power; the chief 
difference is due to the fact that the air is reduced in pressure 
by passing it through a reducing-valvc on the way from the 
reservoir to the motor. By the theory of perfect gases such 
a reduction of pressure should not cause any change of tem¬ 
perature, but the experiments of Joule and Thomson (page 69) 
show that there will be an appreciable, though not an important, 
loss of temperature when there is a large reduction of pressure. 
Thus at 70° F. or 2i°.i C. the loss of temperature for each 100 
inches of mercury will be 

o°. 9 2 X o°.79 C. = il° F. 

\2‘M / 

Now 100 inches of mercury are equivalent to about 49 pounds 
to the square inch, so that 100 pounds difference of pressure will 
give about 3 J 0 F. reduction of temperature, and 1000 pounds 
difference of pressure will give about 35 0 F. reduction of tem¬ 
perature. The last figures arc far beyond the limits of the 
experiments, and the results are therefore crude. Again, the air 
in passing through the rcducing-valve and the piping beyond 
will gain heat and consequently show a smaller reduction of tem¬ 
perature. The whole subject of loss of temperature due to 
throttling is uncertain, and need not be considered in practical 
calculations for air-compressors. 

For an example of the calculation for storage of power let us' 
find the work required to .store air at 450 pounds per square 
inch in a reservoir containing 75 cubic feet. Replacing the 
specific volume v t in equation (213) by the actual volume, we 
have for the work of compression (not allowing for losses and 
imperfections) 

W -3 X 4f»4.7 x 144 X - I j 

« 20520000 foot-pounds. 




If the pressure is mint ns to $i» pounds In the gaus*e before it 
used, thr volume of uir will he 

75 V 4^4.7 : f, l -7 ■ s.^-Mubh fret. 

The work for rumpUir expansion of one jMii.mil to the prensui 
of the atmosphere will he 


W ■ fcr, 


/V V \ 


and the work for >.t»i tubu feel will b 


144 X 64.7 X 54«j 


*■4 * 




u I 

“ I 


\ •- suybooo 


(ihu {KHimis, without allowing for lo-w* or imjtrrh-i lions. Th 
maximum t*llu mmy of Muring ami n-ituring i-m-rgy by th 
tijif of rt»mf»rcwrtl air in llii > i> thrrWorc 




In {mil liie the rfhormn umtMt S*r m**rr than 0.45, If trttb 
it h ho tuffb. 
























freezing, and T is the absolute temperature of the air. 

A modern three-stage air-compressor can readily give a press¬ 
ure of 2000 pounds per square inch, and if the above expression 
is assumed to hold approximately for such a reduction in pressure, 
it indicates a cooling of 


0.92 X 


2000 


100 X 0.491 


= 37°-5 C. 


or about 67° F. By a cumulative effect to be described, the air 
may be cooled progressively till it reaches the boiling-point of its 
liquid and then liquefied. Linde’s liquefying apparatus consists 
essentially of an air-compressor, a throttling-orifice, and a heat 
interchange apparatus. 

The air-compressor should be a good three-stage machine 
giving a high pressure. The throttling-orifice may be a small 
hole in a metallic plate. The heat interchange apparatus may 
be made up of a double tube about 400 feet long, the inner tube 
having a diameter of 0.16 and the outer tube a diameter of 0.4 
of an inch; these tubes for convenience are coiled and are then 
thoroughly insulated from heat. The air from the compressor 
is passed through the inner tube to the throttle-orifice and then 
from the reservoir below the orifice, through the space between 
the inner and outer tubes back to the compressor. The cumu¬ 
lative effect of this action brings the air to the critical temper¬ 
ature in a comparatively short period, and then liquid air begins 
to accumulate in the reservoir below the orifice, whence it may be 


drawn off. 

The atmospheric air before it is supplied to the condenser 
should be freed from carbon dioxide and moisture, which would 
interfere with the action, and should be cooled by passing it 
through pipes cooled with water and by a freezing mixture. 
The portion of air liquefied must be made up by drawing air from 
the atmosphere, which is, of course, purified and cooled. 

The principal use of liquid air is the commercial production of 
oxygen by fractional distillation; several plants have been installed 
for this purpose. 
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It *: r K liil. K AT IXtTM Arm V * h . 

A wmmmATtxa mschixk U a «irvi«r for prmUtdng U 
trmjH*ruturr» or for M«»liU|£ s *»*mr Mthstamr or spare. It rn. 
tie uml for making ire or for miiitsUiitittK a low trnt|K*rature 
a cellar or storehouse. 

Refrigeration on a small wale mav hr obtained by the sol 
tiim of remain nails a familiar illustration k the solution 
common salt with he, another h thr nnluiitm nf sal arnmoni 
in water. Certain refrigerating mat him-, dc{»rnd m the ra[: 
tttmurpfmri of mmv volatile thfuid, f«*r rvisttplr, of ammonia 
water** if thr machine k to work toniimtoudv there muni la* not 
arrangement for redistilling the lispiid from thr absorbent. T 
mml rrrrrit and powerful refrigerating m*»* hint** are revets 
lira I engines, They withdraw liar working ^iiimtanrr (a Jr 
ammonia) from the cold room or a t*»ling roil, M»ni|irm it* a. 
deliver it In a cooler or rondrmer, Tine* tlirv take heat from 
cold aulmtanre, do work a rtf I add lira I. and totally reject the it 
of the heat drawn in and the heat equivalent of the work dot 
Thtse reversed hr at engine*, h «mrvrr # are very far from brf 
reversible engines, not only on m «mmi **f im|H*rfn lions and loi 
hut irerau&e they work on a mm rrvrfdhlr eyrie, 

Twu forms of refrigerating mm him-* are in common use, i 
refrigerating mac htnr* and ammonia frlfigrrattrijf'nmehStt 
Sometttm** sulphur dinvidc or some other volatile fluid is m 
Instead tif ammonia, Carlion dkntdr has lire it used, but them l 
diflfcultU's due t« high pressure and thr fai l lh.it the critical it 
prnturr k M" F. 

A-.fr Itfrigtraftog-Macbin#. Tlie general arrangement 

an air refrigentitiic^marldnr k dn*wn by Fig. ftt. It mm 

e/« 




oi n c.um|uuwmn,juuuu ixu cxpaixsion-cyiinaer x> oi smaller 
size, anti a cooler C. It is commonly used to keep the atmos¬ 
phere in a cold-storage room at a low temperature, and has 
certain advantages for this purpose, especially on shipboard. 
The air from the storage-room comes to the compressor at or 
about freezing-point, is compressed to two or three atmospheres 
and delivered to the cooler, which has the same form as a sur¬ 
face-condenser, with cooling water entering at e and leaving at/. 
The diaphragm mn is intended to improve the circulation of 
the cooling water. From the cooler the air, usually somewhat 
warmer than the atmosphere, goes to the expansion-cylinder B, 



F to. 


in which it is expanded nearly to the pressure of the air and 
cooled to a low temperature, and then delivered to the storage- 
room. The inlet-valves a, a and the delivery-valves b, b of 
the compressor are moved by the air itself; the ad mission-valves 
c, c and the exhaust-valves d, d of the expansion-cylinder arc 
like those of a steam-engine and must he moved by the machine. 
The difference between the work done on the air in the com¬ 
pressor and that done by the air in the expansion-cylinder, 
together with the friction work of the whole machine, must be 
supplied by a steam-engine or other motor. 

It is customary to provide the compression-cylinder with a 
water-jacket to prevent overheating, and frequently a spray 
of water is thrown into the cylinder to reduce the heating and 
the work of compression. Sometimes the cooler C, Fig. 86, 
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cylinder be p v that at which it leaves be p 2 ; let the pressure at 
cut-off in the expanding-cylinder be p z and that of the back¬ 
pressure in the same be p^ let the temperatures correspond¬ 
ing to these pressures be t v t v t v and t i9 or, reckoned from the 
absolute zero, T v T v T 3 , and T 4 . With proper valve-gear 
and large, short pipes communicating with the cold-chamber 
pi may be assumed to be equal to p t and equal to the pressure 
in that chamber. Also t x may be assumed to be the tempera¬ 
ture maintained in the cold-chamber, and t z may be taken to 
be the temperature of the air leaving the cooler. With a good 
cut-off mechanism and large passages p z may be assumed to 
be nearly the same as that of the air supplied to the expanding- 
cylinder. Owing to the resistance to the passage of the air 
through the cooler and the connecting pipes and passages, p z 
is considerably less than p 2 . 

It is essential for best action of the machine that the expan¬ 
sion and compression of the expanding-cylinder shall be complete. 
The compression may be made complete by setting the exhaust- 
valve so that the compression shall raise the pressure in the 
clearance-space to the admission-pressure p z at the instant 
when the admission-valve opens. The expansion can be made 
complete only by giving correct proportions to the expanding- 
and compression-cylinders. 

The expansion in the expanding-cylinder may be assumed 
to be adiabatic, so that 


Were the compression also adiabatic the temperature t 2 could 
be determined in a similar manner; but the 

o _& 

V air is usually cooled during compression, 

(l and contains more or less vapor, so that the 

temperature at the end of compression cannot 
Fig. 87. be determined from the pressure alone, even 
though the equation of the compression curve be known. 
















lac auierence between the works of compression and expan- 
sion is the net work required for producing refrigeration; conse¬ 
quently 


W - W r 




or, replacing M by its value from equation (232), 

~ ' * .<^> 

The net horse-power required to abstract Q l thermal units 
per minute is consequently 


• (239) 


Pn - ^ ^ ±A ~ L ~ h .( 239 ) 

33°oo l t — 

where t v is the temperature of the air drawn into the compressor, 
and t 2 is the temperature of the air forced by the compressor into 
the cooler, and /„ is the temperature of the air supplied to the 
expanding-cylinder, and U is the temperature of the cold air 
leaving the expanding-cylinder. The gross horse-power devel¬ 
oped in the steam-engine which drives the refrigerating-machine 
is likely to be half again as much as the net horse-power or even 
larger. The relation of the gross and the net horse-powers for 
any air refrigerating-machine may readily be obtained by indi¬ 
cating the steam- and air-cylinders, and may serve as a basis for 
calculating other machines. 

The heat carried away by the cooling water is 

Q a *** Qi + AW .(24°) 

If compression and expansion are adiabatic, then 
Qi - Me, (/, - /< + t t + U - /, - t t ) - Me, (/ 2 - /,) . (241) 
or, replacing M by its value from equation (232), 


If the initial and final temperatures of the cooling water are 
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ti and 4, and if g* and q k are the corresponding heats of the 
liquid, then the weight of cooling water per minute is 


G = 


= Qi 




(243) 


<h - ?i " 1 (h ~ U) (g* - Qi) 

The compressor-cylinder must draw in M pounds of air per* 
minute at the pressure p t and the temperature t v that is, with 
the specific volume v t ; consequently its apparent piston dis¬ 
placement without clearance will be at N revolutions per minute,, 

= Mv \ _ MRT 1 
Vc 2 N 2 Np t ‘ * ' 

for the characteristic equation gives 

# 1 ®. = RT V 

Replacing M by its value from equation (232), we have 


(244) 


Dc 


QrEIx 

2Ncpp t (/j ii) 


• (245) 


Since all the air delivered by the compressor must pass through, 
the expanding-cylinder, its apparent piston displacement will be 


D e = Z>, ^.(246) 

If p v the pressure of the air entering the compression-cylinder 
is equal to pi, that of the air leaving the expanding-cylinder (as 
may be nearly true with large and direct pipes for carrying the 
air to and from the cold-room), equation (246), will reduce to 

D e = D c ^± .(247) 

* 1 

Both the compressor- and the expanding-cylinder will have 
a clearance, that of the expanding-cylinder being the larger* 
As is shown on page 363, the piston displacement for an air- 
compressor with a clearance may be obtained by dividing the 
apparent piston displacement by the factor 






complete, the same factor may be applied to it. For a refriger¬ 
ating-machine n may be replaced by k for both cylinders. To 
allow for losses of pressure and for imperfect valve action the 
piston displacements for both compressor- and expanding- 
cylinders must be increased by an amount which must be deter¬ 
mined by practice; five or ten per cent increase in volume will 
probably suffice. In practice the expansion in the expanding- 
cylinder is seldom complete. A little deficiency at this part 
of the diagram will not have a large effect on the capacity of 
the machine, and will prevent the formation of a loop in the 
indicator-diagram; but a large drop at the release of the expand¬ 
ing-cylinder will diminish both the capacity and the efficiency 
of the machine. 


The temperature t t and the capacity of the machine may be 
controlled by varying the cut-off of the expanding-cylinder. If 
the cut-off is shortened the pressure p 2 will be increased, and 
consequently 7 \ will be diminished. This will make D e , the 
piston displacement of the expanding-cylinder, smaller. A 
machine should be designed with the proper proportions for its 
full capacity, and then, when running at reduced capacity, the 
expansion in the expanding-cylinder will not be quite complete. 

Calculation for an Air-refrigerating Machine. — Required 
the dimensions and power for an air refrigerating-machine to 
produce an effect equal to the melting of 200 pounds of ice per 
hour. Let the pressure in the cold-chamber be 14.7 pounds per 
square inch and the temperature 32 0 F. Let the pressure of 
the air delivered by the compressor-cylinder be 39.4 pounds by 
the gauge or 54.x pounds absolute, and let there be ten pounds 
loss of pressure due to the resistance of the cooler and pipes and 
passages between the compressor- and the expanding-cylinder. 
Let the initial and final temperatures of the cooling water be 
6o° F. and 8o° F., and let the temperature of the air coming 
from the cooler be 90° F. Let the machine make 60 revolutions 
per minute. 

With adiabatic expansion and compression the temperatures 
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2.33 Q-979 “ 2 -3 8 cubic feet. 

If, further, the clearance of the expander-cylinder is 0.05 of 
its piston displacement, the factor for clearance becomes 


1 



which makes the piston displacement 

x’.go + 0.963 =» 1.97 cubic feet. 

If now we allow ten per cent for imperfections, we will get for 
the dimensions: stroke 2 feet, diameter of the compressor-cylinder 
15J inches, and diameter of the expanding-cylinder 14 inches. 

Compression Refrigerating-Machine. — The arrangement of 
a refrigerating-machine using a volatile liquid and its vapor is 


shown by Fig. 88. The essential parts are the compressor A, 
the condenser B, the valve /), and the vaporizer C. The com¬ 
pressor draws in vapor at a low pressure and temperature, 
compresses it, and delivers it to the condenser, which consists 
of coils of pipe surrounded by cooling water that enters at e and 
leaves at /, The vapor is condensed, and the resulting liquid 
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gathers in a reservoir in the hot tom, from whence it h Uni 
small having a regulating vahe !> to the vaporm 

refrigerator. The refrigerator F also made up t>f toils of 
in which tin* volatile tsijui«i vaporizes* The utils may lx* 
dimTly fur muling spate*, or thrv may hr immersed in a 
of brine, whit h may hr used for moling space* or for timkin 
Fig. HH shown thr compressor with ottr single acting vc 
cylinder which ha* hr.nl valves, foot valves* and valves ii 
piston. Small nurhtnr* usually have «»ne double-acting 
pressor cylinder. Large machines have vertical cttmpn 
which may U- single ailing or double acting. 

The 1 vile which has beef! staled for the cottiptt 
refrigerating machine is imomplrtr, l*etausr the working 
is allowed to i!mv through the evparemm 1 ui l inu» the expan 
coils without doing work, To make the % u !r complete, 
should lie a small expanding * ylinder m win* 1 $ the liquid 
do work on the wav from the mudenset to the va|N»ri*ing< 
Inst the work gained in mu Ii a » ylinder would l<e insignif 
and It would lead to 1 omplu at huts and ditluultirs. 

Proportion! of Cnmprtidnn RtfrigtratinK-Michtatt* - 

liquid tornlensed ill the coils of llir mftdrfrirr flows to thee 
sion tock with t he trm|*efature / 4 4fid has in it tSir heat f s 
passing through thr expansion ««* k therr is a partial vap 
lion* hut no heat is gainrd or lost. The vajH^r flowing froi 
rtpiiiision utils at the trm|>eraliire and thr pressure 
usually dry and saturated* or gterhap* slightly *ti|irrhi*atecl, 
approaches thr rnmpmssnr, Ka« h i^mnd consequently c 
front the r*|*andtng coils the total heat If r Conattqi 
the heat withdrawn from the expanding mil by a machine 
, 1 / | a util* Is of fluid j*er minute is 














equation (oo), page 65, giving 

T -~ T> tfr) ■ ■ • <249) 

This equation may be used because it is equivalent to the 
assumption with regard to entropy on page 121. The value 
of a is £ for ammonia and 0.22 for sulphur dioxide as given on 
pages 119 and 124. 

As has already been pointed out, the vapor approaching the 
compressor may be treated as though it were dry and saturated, 
each pound having the total heat H v The vapor discharged by 
the compressor at the temperature 4 and the pressure fi t will 
have the heat 

c P (4 ~ K) + H v 

The heat added to each pound of fluid by the compressor is 
consequently 

c v (4 ~ 4) "h -®"i 

and an approximate calculation of the horse-power of the com¬ 
pressor may be made by the equation 

' p c 7 ?8M (A - O + g, - g,i ( o) 

33000 * ' 5 ' 

or, substituting for M from equation (249), 

P = 778 Q, 1 ft - Q + g, - HA 
° 33000 (JET, - ? t ) • * • (2SI) 


The power thus calculated must be multiplied by a factor to 
be found by experiment in order to find the actual power of the 
compressor. Allowance must be made for friction to find the 
indicated power of the steam-engine which drives the motor; for 
this purpose it will be sufficient to add ten or fifteen per cent of 
the power of the compressor. 

The heat in the fluid discharged by compressor is equal to 
the sum of the heat brought from the vaporizing-coils and the 
heat-equivalent of the work of the compressor. The heat that 



« 
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must be carried away by the cooling water per minute is co: 
sequently 

Q 2 =M (H 2 - 3l ) + M\c f (l, - + H t - 

••• C? 2 = M\c P (t, - l,) +rj .(2 S : 

where r t is the heat of vaporization at the pressure p v 
If the cooling water has the initial temperature t w and the fin 
temperature t' WJ and if q w and q' w are the corresponding heats 
the liquid for water, then the weight of cooling water used p 
minute will be 



If the vapor at the beginning of compression can be assum 
to be dry and saturated, then the volume of the piston displac 
ment of a compressor without clearance, and making N strok 


per minute, is 



• (25 


To allow for clearance, the volume thus found may be divid 
by the factor 



as is explained on page 363. The volume thus found is furtit 
to be multiplied by a factor to allow for inaccuracies a: 
imperfections. 

The vapors used in compression-machines are liable to 
mingled with air or moisture, and in such case the performar 
of the machine is impaired. To allow for such action the s; 
and power of the machine must be increased in practice abc 
those given by calculation. Proper precautions ought to 
taken to prevent such action from becoming of importance. 

Calculation for a Compression Refrigerating-Machine. — I 
it be required to find the dimensions and power for an ammoi 
refrigerating-machine to produce 2000 pounds of ice per he 
from water at 8o° F. Let the temperature of the brine in t 




























De 65 r. /issume inai me macmne win nave one auuuie- 
acting compressor, and that it will make 80 revolutions per 
minute. 

The heat of the liquid for water at 8o° F. is 48 b.t.u., and the ‘ 
heat of liquefaction of ice is 144, so that the heat which must 
be withdrawn to cool and freeze one pound of water will be 
48 + 144 = 192 B.T.U. 

If we allow 50 per cent loss for radiation, conduction, and 
melting the ice from the freezing-cans, the heat which the machine 
must withdraw for each pound of ice will be about 300 b.t.u.; 
consequently the capacity of the machine will be 

Q 1 = 2000 X 300 -5- 60 = 10000 b.t.u. per minute. 

The pressures for ammonia corresponding to 15° and 85° F., 
are 42.43 and 165.47 pounds absolute per square inch, so that by 
equation (249) 

-(>5 + 460) (^)*~ 668. 

t s = 668 — 460 = 208° F. 

The horse-power of the compressor is 

p _ 77 8 Cl (h — O ~t~ 

c 33°°° ( H 2 - ?i) 

__ 778 X xoooo £0.50836 (208-83) + 556 - 535 \ =4I> 

= 33 °°° (535 - 5 8 ) 

If we allow xo per cent for imperfections, the compressor will 
require 45 horse-power. If, further, 15 per cent is allowed for 
friction, the steam-engine must develop 53 horse-power. 

From equation (248) the weight of ammonia used per minute 

M = Q x + (H 2 - Ci) = 10000 * (535 ~ 5 8 ) = 21 P ounds > 
and by equation (254) the piston displacement for the com¬ 
pressor will be 

_ 21 X 6.93 _ c cu bic feet. 

N 2 X 80 y 




























ammonia. 

Absorption Refrigerating Apparatus. — Fig. 89 gives an 
ideal diagram of a continuous absorption refrigerating appara¬ 
tus. It consists of the following essential parts: (1) the gen¬ 
erator B, containing a concentrated solution of ammonia in 
water, from which the ammonia is driven by heat; (2) the con¬ 
denser C, consisting of a coil of pipe in a tank, through which 
cold water is circulated; (3) the valve V, for regulating the 
pressures in C and in 7 ; (4) the refrigerator 7 , consisting of a 
coil of pipe in a tank containing a non-freezing salt solution; 
(5) the absorber A, containing a dilute solution of ammonia, 
in which the vapor of ammonia is absorbed; and (6) the pump 
P for transferring the solution from the bottom of A to the top 
of B\ there is also a pipe connecting the bottom of B with the 
top of A. It is apparent that the condenser and refrigerator 
or vaporizer correspond to the parts B and C of Fig. 88, and 
that the absorber and generator take the place of the compressor. 
The. pipes connecting A and B are arranged to take the most 


c 



concentrated solution from A to B, and to return the solution 
from which the ammonia has been driven, from B to A. In 
practice the generator B is placed over a furnace, or is heated 
by a coil of steam-pipe, to drive off the ammonia. Also, arrange¬ 
ments are made for transferring heat from the hot liquid flow¬ 
ing from B to A to the cold liquid flowing from A to B. As 
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and compression, though neither is complete. No attempt 
was made to measure the amount and temperatures of the cool¬ 
ing water. 

The data and results of the tests and the calculations are j 
given in Table XXXVI. 

Table XXXVI. 

TESTS ON BELL-COLEMAN MACHINE. 


Number of test . 

Duration in hours. 

Revolutions per minute. 

Temperatures of air, degrees Centigrade : 

At entrance to compression-cylinder. 

At exit from compression-cylinder. 

At entrance to expansion-cylinder. 

At exit from expansion-cylinder. 

Mean effective pressure, kgs. per sq. cm.: 

Steam-cylinder: head end. 

crank end. 

Compression-cylinder: head end. 

crank end. 

Expansion-cylinder: head end. 

crank end. 

Indicated horse-power : 

Steam-cylinder .. 

Compression-cylinder. 

Expansion-cylinder. 

Mean pressure during expulsion from compression-cylinder, k] 
Mean pressure during admission to expansion-cylinder, kgs. . 

Difference. 

Calculation from compression diagram : 

Absolute pressure at end of stroke, kgs. 

Absolute pressure at opening of admission-valve, kg.: 

Head end. 

Crank end. 

Volume at admission, per cent of piston displacement : 

Head end. 

Crank end. 

Weight of air discharged per stroke, kg.: 

Head end. 

Crank end. 

Weight of air discharged per revolution, kg. 

Calculation from expansion diagram : 

Absolute pressure at release, kgs. : 

Head end... 

Crank end .. 

Absolute pressure at compression, kgs.: 

Head end. 

Crank end. ; . 

Volume at release, per cent of piston displacement: 

Head end. 

Crank end... 

Volume at compression, per cent of piston displacement: 

Head end. 

Crank end. 

Air used per stroke, kg. : 

Head end. 

Crank end . .. 

Air used per revolution. ....*• 


diagrams, kg. 

In per cent of the former. 

Mean weight of air per revolution, kg.. . ., • • • 

Elevation of temperature at constant pressure, degrees Centigrade. 
Heat withdrawn per H. F. per hour, calories . 


I. 

n. 

6 

1.63 

65.05 

61.2 

10-3 

17.5 

27.3 

26.8 

19.00 

16.6 

— 47.0 

— 47.0 - 

2.263 

2.336 

2.239 

2.294 

1.900 

1.861 

1.869 

1.825 

1.592 

1.589 

1.6x5 

t -594 

85-12 

82.3S 

128.85 

118.55 

60.10 

56.12 

3-35 

325 

2.82 

2.83 

0-53 

0.42 

1.04 

1.04 

0.783 

0.788 

0.765 

0.749 

6.is 

5-95 

8.50 

8.41 

0.2744 

0.2764 

0.2716 

0.2742 

0.546 

0.551 

1.33 

1 . 3 * 

I -45 

1.44 

1.14 

1.14 

1.20 

r.19 

104.65 

104.7 

106. r 

106.3 

16.5 

16.0 

rp.8 

IQ. 6 

0.234 

0.233 

0.254 

0.254 

0.488 

0.487 

0.058 

0.064 

10.6 

11.6 

0.514 

0.519 

66 .3 

64.5 

37 i 

354 
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Table XXXVII. 

TESTS ON REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 
By Professor Schroter. 


Dimensions of the steam 
cylinder. 


Diameter of 
piston, mm. 

Diameter of 
piston-rod, 
mm. 

Stroke, mm. 

Diameter of 
piston, mm. 

37 i ; 25 

55 ; 5 

800 

325 

400 


602 

250 

33 ° 

¥ 

740 

« 

4?i o 

68 

poo 

4 ^o 


Dimensions of the 
compression cylinder. 


Absolute pressures of vapor, 
kilos, per sq. centimeter. 


j In condenser. 

In compressor 
during 
admission. 

6.pp 


9<3i 

2.50 

13.66 


14.06 


14.11 


23-78 


7.87 

2.36 

10.41 

297 

3.22 

0.45 

3.50 

0.63 

3.62 

o .73 

5 -II 

0.67 


I 3 
a a 



Temperature of 
water or brine 



—4.4 — 4.4 

3i-7 —5.9 —5-9 

- 11.ip a.ps 

.... ii.2 2,38 

.... ii.2 2,24 


i 









































































the data and results of tests on three refrigerating-machines 
on the Linde system using ammonia, and of a machine on 
Pictet’s system using Pictet’s fluid, all by Professor Schroter. 
The tests on machines used for making ice were necessarily of 
considerable length, but the tests on machines used for cool¬ 
ing liquids were of shorter duration. 

The cooling water when measured was gauged on a weir or 
through an orifice. In the tests 3 to 6 on a machine used for 
cooling fresh water the heat withdrawn was determined by 
taking the temperatures of the water cooled, and by gauging 
the flow through an orifice, for which the coefficient of flow was 
determined by direct experiment. The heat withdrawn in 
the tests 7 and 8 was estimated by comparison with the tests 
3 to 6. The net production of ice in the tests 1 and 2 was deter¬ 
mined directly; and in the test 2 the loss, from melting during 
the removal from the moulds was found by direct experiment 
to be 8.45 per cent. By comparison with this the loss by melting 
in the first test was estimated to be 7.7 per cent. The gross 
production of ice in the refrigerator was calculated from the 
net production by aid of these figures. In the tests 9 to 12 on 
the Pictet machine the gross production was determined from 
the weight of water supplied, and the net production from the 
weight of ice withdrawn. 

A separate experiment on the machine used for cooling brine 
gave the following results for the distribution of power: 


Total horse-power.57.1 

Power expended on compressor.' 19.5 

“ “ “ centrifugal pump.9.8 

“ “ “ water-pump .3.6 


The centrifugal pump was, used for circulating the brine 
through a system of pipes used for cooling a cellar of a brew¬ 
ery. The water-pump supplied cooling water to the condenser 
and for other purposes. 
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TESTS ON REFRIGERATING-MACHINES. 

By Professor M. Schroier, Vergleichende Versuche an Kallemaschinen. 


One vaporizer. 


Pictet machine. 


Steam-engine : I 

Revolutions per minute. 

Indicated horse-power. 

Compressor : 

Horse-power .. 

Mechanical efficiency. 

Pressure in condenser, kilograms per square 

centimetre. 

Pressure in vaporizer, kilograms per square 

centimetre. 

Vaporizer : 

Mean temperature of brine, entrance . . 
Mean temperature of brine, exit .... 

Specific heat per litre. 

Initial temperature of brine, entrance . . 

Initial temperature of brine, exit. 

Pinal temperature of brine, entrance . . . 

Final temperature of brine, exit. 

Condenser : 

Mean temperature of cooling-water, entrance 
Mean temperature of cooling-water from 

condenser... 

Mean temperature of cool mg-water from 

jacket . 

Initial temperature of condensing-waler, 

entrance .. 

Initial temperature of condensing-water, exit 
Final temperature of condensing-watcr, 

entrance. 

Final temperature of condenaing-water, exit 

Error in heat account, per cent. 

'Refrlgeratlve effect, calories per horse-power 
per hour. 


Linde machine. 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

S 7 -o 

21,81 

56.8 

20.88 

57 .T 

18.75 

57.6 

15-93 

59-3 

27.5b 

16.82 

0.771 

16.10 

0.771 

14. 26 
O.761 

11.83 

0.743 

22.pr 
0.831 

3-09 

3 - 9 * 

3 84 

4 . 2 S 

6.39 

r.47 

r.05 

0.68 

0.17 

1.05 

6.TO 

3.08 

0.850 

6.0Q 

3.03 

6. ix 

3 05 

—1.96 
“-4.98 
0.847 
—2.02 

4.99 

—2.04 
—4.98 

— 9.92 

—I 2 .QI 

0.84S 

— 9-91 
—12.pr 

— 9-94 
—12.88 

— 17.93 
—20.96 
0.841 
—18.00 
—21.00 
—18.00 
—21.00 

—2.04 
—5.01 
0.846 
—1.99 
—5.02 
—2.0s 
—4.96 

M5 

9.60 

9.61 

9.68 1 

9.68 

19 73 

19.70 

19-59 

i T9.51 

35 .i 8 

15. S 

15.6 

16.8 

16.7 

18.6 

9.57 

19.71 

9.64 

19.7a 

9.58 

19.37 

9.68 

19.52 

9.73 

35 .o 8 

9.67 

T 9.71 
+ 0.6 

9 -S 7 
19.64 
+ 0.6 

p.6r 
19-35 
+ 0.4 

9.73 

19.59 

-1.3 

9.72 

35 -or 

+ 8.9 

3507 

2556 

1853 

1075 

1702 


Steam-engine: 

Revolutions per minute. 

Horse-power. 

Compressor : 

Horse-power. 

Mechanical efficiency. 

Pressure in condenser, kilograms per square 

centimetre. 

Pressure in vaporizer, kilograms per square 

centimetre. 

Vaporizer : 

Mean temperature of brine, entrance . . 
Mean temperature of brine, exit .... 

Specific heat per litre. 

Initial temperature of brine, entrance . , 

Initial temperature of brine, exit. 

Final temperature of brine, entrance . . . 

Final temperature of brine, exit. 

Condenser : 

Mean temperature of cooling-water, entrance 
Mean temperature of cooling-water, exit. . 
Initial temperature of water, entrance . . 
Initial temperature of water, exit .... 
Final temperature of water, entrance . . 

Final temperature of water, exit. 

Error in heat account, per cent. 

Refrigerative effect, calories per horse-power 
per hour. 


9.00 8.89 

14.03 

2.13 1 - 5b 

3.95 

9.99 —17.92 

— 2.03 

12.91 —20.82 

— 5.or 

0.843 0.840 

0.84s 

9.95 —17-97 

— a. 03 

-12.94 —20.83 

— 5.00 

9.07 17.9b 

2.03 

12.89 20.83 

5.or 

9,61 9«bi 

9.dg 

19.84 T9.72 

35-33 

9.61 9 *b 4 

9.68 

ip. 82 19.79 

35-45 

9.60 9 -Sb 

9.65 

19,89 19.88 

35-44 

- 1.9 — 2.1 

+ X 

2336 17TT 

202* 
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to hr Ci M C\» •?“ and ■ iH M (\ Thr coolir 
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rhr e*il trt»|«eruture of lhr r««difi|t watrr at ahmit Q t 
Thr jirriwairr in tin- «.umj*rr-ra*r drjirndrd, of uturge, on tl 
trmjirniturr* of the hrinr and thr t noting watrr, Fur all tl 
tt*st* rarfpt thr fifth on rath maihittr, thr maximum pre&tu 
Ilf thr working MiManrr W4 h Utrutly rofMant; aimia 9 kitogfUtt 
|ht H«|«arr rrtitinirtrr fur ammonia and afouit j kilograms ft 
Fit let V* fluid. I hr tilth t«*-4 hav| *tiftddrfahly higher pressur 
uirrr^fMimSmff to thr higher triniieraturr in thr tnmlenwr r . 





























effect than the second test, which has nearly the same brine 
temperatures. These results are in concordance with the idea 
that a refrigerating-machine is a reversed heat-engine; for a 
heat-engine will have a higher efficiency and will use less heat 
per horse-power when the range of temperatures is increased, 
and per contra, a refrigcrating-machinc will be able to transfer 
less heat per horse-power as the range of temperatures is 
increased. 

Table XXXIX. 


TESTS ON AMMONIA RKKRIGKRATING-MACHINE. 

By Professor J. K. Dknton, Trans . Am. Soc. Mcch. Iingr n vol. xii, p. 326. 



* 

II 

III 

1 IV 

Prewura abnvo atmosphere* pounds per square lunh ; 

A mmonia from compressor...... 




161 

A i t mum I a back-pressure.... 

aH 

10.07 

K. a 

30 . SO 

13 

30.87 

14.30 

Barometer, Indies of mereury,. ......,... 

30,01 

Temperature, degrees Fahrenheit: 

Brine, inlet,..... 

3 6. 76 

0,37 


outlet....... 

aH.HO 


38.45 
54.00 
8a. 86 


44 .65 
83.66 
44 . 6 $ 
. 14.3 

8 , 1.4 

56.7 

14.7 

4O.0’ 

85.46 

46.O 

3.0 

outlet...... 

Jacket-water* Inlet,.... 

54.3 

ag.a 

Ammonia-vapor, leaving brine-tank... 

entering eomprestior.. 

leavlngcompresHor,... 


a 0,1 
3 <M 
918 


sar 

calculated.. 


ado 

on tor Jug condenser,.... 

aoo 

aaHi 

1. 163 
0.83 

Brine, pound# per mlnuCft.,.. .. .................. 

943.8 

Specific* gravity......... 

*■ n4 

0,78 

14.68 


Specific! FidKt.r....... 

0.78 


Ammonia, lbs. per min. by moire*.... 

16.67 

33.10 

88a 4 

1 3518 

38.33 

tA, Bt 

from compressor displacement., 


Heat account, n.T.n. per minute 1 

Given to ammonia, by brim*. ... 


71876 

apo 

A*t » 3 * 

*4647 

■to 

omnpreaimr...,,,,,,,,,,, 

a 7^0o 

t .to 

atmosphere... 

1^17 

167 

11400 

Y AT 

Total received by ammonia........... 

* •»-» 
t 7 VO 3 

im 

9653 

0050 

719 

17708 

1 7 jj 5 q 

Taken from ammonia by condenser... ,,,,,,,. 

t 734 «I 

0010 

jackets,....... 

608 

656 

a ^0 

406 

a «?a 

atmosphere. 

183 

*8033 

a 

letoo 

e 

Total taken from ammonia,.. 

wita 

* • 
*8017 

8 

Krror, par cent. 


Power, etc*.: 

Revolution# per minute..... 

58.00 

H g, 0 

«J 

Q 1 3 

17.88 

58.80 

§8.6 

Horse-power «(^am-cylinder.,... .. 

Si 1 # 

71.7 

34.7 
0.83 

3^.43 

107 

*4 , g 

73.6 

*2:16 

compressor....... 

OS. 7 
o.Hr 

74,8 

174 

34.1 

7 r , a 

Mechanical efficiency......... 

0.83 

74.56 

106 

31,17 

RefrJgerative effect.' 

Tong of ice (melted) in 94 bourn..,... 

44.64 

107 

17.37 

B.T.U. abstracted from brine per horse-power minute , 
Pounds of lee (melted) per pound of coal..... 







Table XXXIX gives the data and results of tests made by 
Professor Denton on an ammonia refrigerating-machine. The 
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cmly items mjuirmg explanation are the ndrigenttive effec 
and the tab ulawd n ntf* raturr of thr va|*ir leaving the eon 
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and show* Irnih thr t ceding riiV'i s i»f thr jacket and the error i 
assuming an adkitatic Munprevdon. Thr r\|mnrnt used her 
}\ a Irish* analirr than that **f r<}oa!)i»n page 407, Th 

refrigerative rttVet wa* obtained S«v dividing the give 

thr ammonia in a minute !*y thr h«»r»r power nf the stearr 
t\Under. The ions pt*r horsepower iti ,*.g hours was obtain* 
hy multiplying thr refrigerator rtfn t in thermal units pc 
mirniir t*y ? hr mi titter *4 minute*, in a dav uml dim t\ iviefin 
thr fsrodtk t hv tlhr |h*uiu|‘« in a short loti I anti by 14 

Cllte heat of melting a pound of i*r». 'Thr | mu rid* of ice pc 
(Ktunti of H«I W*l* based oft all a-rutturil 1 otHumptinn of thrt 
pounds of lied prr Itofsc )«otoef per hour, atul Wan calculate 
hy multiplying the n.tjr, \*rt h jmwer }*rr minute by (j 
atld dividing hy j * Ml- 

Tltr main «limritsh»nv of thr nut him* werr 


ii|A»trirf «4 n«»«?•**i»i# *s|hi4^if t 2 lurfem 

Sih«kr- *4 }$ M 

t*idswlri 9 4 Mr *m * tSitvIr* fS ** 

*4 *|r«m * *I*tv 4 c* |C« ** 

f *4 f**t ttl **r4 » sifta***.*** g ** 

t* ft£ltt <4 | 4 |«r if* % Skw© |ffrf 

s $sapg| ** 


T#*t of ao Absorption-marliina. Th« |>nn« ij«f data an 
thr rrxultH *4 a irti ti»s»*!r by l*r*4rv>i.t j. K. tirnton * m a 
unutiottia frhifrttiiin); m<i> hittr .ire given in Tab 
XI.. Thr ftlJtf hifir t* applied to t lull 4 fooift of about 4 O 0 f @C 
ruble fee! capacity at a }**rh |*.'at ting r^taiilnhwent at Me 
Haven, Chain, In tonm'*-!io» with dm ir*t the sjwifie heat < 
thr brine, wish h serxed ai a «ar*irt of heat from thr told rooi 
tri thr ammonia, was determined h% dim t r%|«*rittirtiL T1 

# />«#»*. 4« . .Ilr4 #.*£ 4 %.s4 * # M«v„. *• 




























Seven Days’ Continuous Test, Sept. 11-18, 1888. 


I 


. f Generator 

Average pressures I . 

above atmospheres Q 00 ^ er 
in lbs. per sq. in. [ 


Brine 


Average tempera¬ 
tures in Fahren-j 
heit degrees. 


f Atmosphere in vicinity of machine . 

Generator. 

Inlet . 

Outlet. 

(Inlet. 

Condenser | 0utlet . 

Absorber jgJSrt * ’ ' ' 

f Upper outlet to generator . 
Heater-< Lower “ “ absorber . . . . 

llnlet from absorber. 

Inlet from generator. 

Water returned to main boilers from steam 
coil 


Average range of f Condenser 
temperatures^ Absorber . 
Fahr. degrees. IBrine . . 


Brine circulated per 
hour. 


Cubic feet 
) Pounds . 


Specific heat of brine. 

Cooling capacity of machine in tons of ice per day of 24 hours 
Steam consumption per hour, to volatilize ammonia, and to! 
operate ammonia pump pounds 


British thermal 
units: 


Of refrigerating effect per pound of steamj 

consumption. 

^ . , (At condenser, per hour .... 

Rejected j AtaWber .. . . . . 

f On entering generator 

_ . _ coil . 

Per pound of steamj Qn leaving generator 

„ coil . 

Consumed by generator per lb. of steamj 
condensed.. • • 


Condensing water per hour, in pounds. 

Equivalent ice production per pound of coal, if one pound of coal 

evaporates ten pounds of steam at boiler. 

Calories, refrigerating effect per kilogram of steam consumed 

Approximate c o i 1 f Condensing coil. 

surface in sq. ft. < Absorber “ .... *. 

( Steam “ . . . . . # . 


ifio .77 

47.70 

23.69 

23-4 

80 

272 

21.2 

16.16 

54 i 

80 

80 

hi 

212 

178 

132 

272 

260 

2 5i 

3i 

5-i3 

i.<»33-7 

H9,260 

0.800 

40.67 

1,986 

4.1 

48l,260 

243 

918,000 

I,Il6,000 

1,203 

271 

93 2 

36,000 

17.1 
135 
870 

350 • 

200 
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brim* chilled anti tin- moling water used were measured with 
meters, which were afterwards tested under the conditions of 
the experiment. 

It is interesting to comjwre the refrigerative ellei ts expressed in 
pounds «f ic»* per j«»utni of co.d. On this basis the compression* 
machine tested by Professor tu-nton has an advantage of 

■» t.t »?.t 

' « 1 an — if) |ht cent. 

M-* 

But this comparison is really unfair to the compression' 
machine, for it* steam engine is assumed to require a consump¬ 
tion of three pounds of coal per horse power per hour, while the 
calculation for the absorption machine is based on the assumption 
that a janind of coat can evaporate ten |*ournh of water; hut an 
automatic condensing engine of thr given (tower should be able 
to run on » or 11 pounds of strain per horse power per hour. 














CHAPTER XVII. 


FLOW OF FLUIDS. 

Thus far the working substance has been assumed to be at 
rest or else its velocity has been considered to be so small that 
its kinetic energy has been neglected; now we are to consider 
thermodynamic operations involving high velocities, so that the 
kinetic energy becomes one of the important elements of the 
problem. These operations are clearly irreversible and conse¬ 
quently the first law of thermodynamics only is available, and if 
any clement of computation involves reference to equations that 
were deduced by aid of the second law, care must be taken 
that such computations are allowable. It is true that all prac¬ 
tical thermal operations are irreversible for one reason or another; 
for example, the cycle for a steam engine is irreversible, both 
because steam is supplied and exhausted from the cylinder and 
because the cylinder is made of conducting material. But all 
adiabatic operations in cylinders (which serve as the basis of 
theoretical discussions) are properly treated as reversible and all 
the deductions from the second law may be applied to that part 
of the cycle. In particular the limitations of the discussion of 
entropy on page 32 have been observed. 

Three cases of continuous thermal operations have been 
discussed (x) flow through a porous plug, (2) the throttling 
calorimeter, (3) friction of air in pipes; to which it maybe well 
to return now. In all, the velocity of the fluid has been so small 
that its kinetic energy was neglected; in none of them was any 
reference made to equations deduced by the aid of the second 
law of thermodynamics. Rather curiously, all the operations 
were adiabatic, using the word to mean that no heat was taken 
from or lost to external objects; in the case of transmission of air 
in pipes, this comes from the natural conditions of the case 
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amt in thr otlu-r two u|*'ta!t«»ttN thm* was iurrfttl insulati< 
from hrai. Nonr *4 I hr u|«r rations an* mornfrojm ; fur instanc 
ihv r«tn»j*y of strain to thr i.ilurtiurtrr tin p&ge x 

i> about I .to ;m«I thr rjtiropv of thr *ui|ii rltraHti stram in t 
uilurimrtrr i* at*’U! tail this «h*rs m»i rntrr into the*soluti< 
of thr problrm amt is titt*rr «tirimis than tisrful. 

Thr flow of lluwls through orilitrs amt xi<i/,/Jni has becot 
i vrn of ntorr important r than form* rh on amutnt of the devclc 
inritt of strum turhinrs, Thus far all M»mpitlafkm$ have be 
IiitHn! t*n mlwktsk at turn, ami wh**n attrmpt U matte to ali( 
fur frit lion it i* th*m t»y thr applhation of art rxperimen 1 
fat tor to rrsiitls from atliahaiii t omj»u!a!t*»tts. 

Thr following ts thr \ tr»lotuat> mrth««l of establishing t 

















is no heat communicated to or from the fluid the sum of the 
intrinsic energy, external work, and kinetic energy must remain 
constant, so that 


R x + p(i\ 4- 


E 1 + p2 V 2 + 


this is the fundamental equation for the flow of a fluid. 

If the walls of the pipes are well insulated there will not be 
much radiation or other external loss even if the pipes have 
considerable length, and in cases that arise in practice that loss 
may properly be neglected. There is likely to be a considerable 
frictional action even if the pipes are short, and the logical method 
appears to call for the introduction of frictional terms at this 
place. Such is not the custom, and a substitute will be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

Usually the velocity in the large cylinder A is small and the 
term depending on it may be neglected. Solving for the term 
depending on the velocity in B and dropping the subscript, 
we have 

F’ 

— + p i v l - p^ .... (256) 

3 S 

Incompressible Fluids. —- There is little if any change of 
volume or of intrinsic energy in a liquid in passing through an 
orifice under pressure, so that the equation of flow becomes in 
this case 

F 3 

— “ (A ~ P>x .( 2 S 7 ) 

2 6 

If the difference of pressure is due to a difference of level or 
head, It, we have 

Pi — Pt “ hd, 

where d is the density, or weight of a unit of volume, and is the 
reciprocal of the specific volume; consequently equation (257) 
reduces to 

F* , 




























Vv work of air in the cylinder of a compressed 

—c air motor (Fig. 91). The work of admission 

--— PM work of expansion is by equation 

FlG - (81), page 65. 




and the work of exhaust is 


PtP 1 = ~ Pi v i 


1 that the effective work is 


. , p t v. p n 

p v +tU_L ! - o 

&—i L \p r 


which is readily reduced to equation (261). 

For the calculation of velocities it is convenient to replace the 
coefficient p 1 v 1 in equation (261) by RT V since pressures and 
temperatures are readily determined and are usually given, thus 

If the area of the orifice is a, then the volume discharged per 
second is 

aV, 

and the weight discharged per second is 


when v 2 is the specific volume at the lower pressure and is equal 





H.mv us it.ru is 



Substituting r fruit! equation t j»j i and 

ret tm mg 


The equations «ti«Uu«-tl fur the flow of air apply to the flov 
front a large cylinder «*r reservoir ittt.. a small straight tub 
through a rounded «<rifne. The hover prr-unre is the pressun 
in the smalt tula* ami differs materially from the pressure of tb 
spat e into whit h the fnl<e may deliver, In order that the flov 
shall nut la* mm h aifritrd 1«\ frit tiun against the sides of tb 
ttiln' it should l»e shun »«>l inure than urn e nr twit e ilsdiametet 
The flow tines nut apj« .«r t«' l« minted In making the tub 
very short, and the degree <4 rounding b nut imjxirtant; th 
equation* fur the lluu t 4 S«<lh air and '.tram may Ire applb 
with a fair degree *4 approximation t»*«ttiln «■ > in thin plates am 
to irregular miners. 

I’mfessor Miegm-r * made a large numU-r of rxjterimentscm th 
jl„w of air from a reservoir into the atmosphere. with pressure 
in the reservoir varying from HoM mm. <4 men urv to 3366 mn 
He used two different orifHe*,, one and the other 7.314 tntt 

in diameter, both well rounded at the entrainr. 

ffe found that the pressure in the oritur, taken by mean* c 
n snail side oritur, ws» *4 tin* absolute pressure in th 

reservoir so tong as that pressure was more than l wire the at RUM 
pherir pressure; under su< h • oiidition* the pressure in the orific 
is indefK-ntlent of the prewitre of the atmosphere. 

If the ratio j. replaced by the rtumlrt ami if * 

/*• 

replaced by its value 1,4015 in equation | itt\) wr shall have ft 
the equation bn the flow of a gas 


* tm *»«t, 11.3* n. it)r 
















pressure .less than twice the atmospheric pressure Fliegner found 
the empirical equation 

■W = o. 9 644 ay / |f. y/J ’* Lh .~ P«\ . . .(^66) 

where p a is the pressure of the atmosphere. 

These equations were found to be justified by a comparison 
with experiments on the flow of air, made by Fliegner himself, 
by Zeuner, and by Weisbach. 

Although these equations were deduced from experiments 
made on the flow of air into the atmosphere, it is probable that 
they may be used for the flow of air from one reservoir into 
another reservoir having a pressure differing from the pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

Fliegner’s Equations for Flow of Air. — Introducing the 
values for g and R in the equations deduced by Fliegner, we have 
the following equations for the French and English systems of 
units: 

French units . 

w = 0.393a - "L ; 

Vi x 

w = 0.790 a \ J pa - Pa ~. 

J 1 

English units . 

Pi > 2 p a , W = 0.530a ; 

_ 

p 1 < 2 pa, W = 1 .060a y ft* ^L— ^ g ->~ 

* 1 

p t = pressure in reservoir; 
p a = pressure of atmosphere; 

T x = absolute temperature of air in reservoir (degrees centi¬ 
grade, French units; degrees Fahrenheit, English units). 


Pi > 2pa, 
Pi < 2pa, 




m»\v ur anus 
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In the English *y*tcm />, and /q an- pound* per square inch, 
ami a is the ami of tin- oriii* v in square im he*, while w is the 
(low of air through tin- oritur in pounds s« r second. If desired, 
the area may In- given in square feet and the pressures in pounds 
on the square font, as is the common n invent ion in thermo- 
dynamit's. 

In the French system :<• is the ilow in Kilograms per second, 
The pressures may U- given in kilograms per square metre 
and the area «i in square metres; or the area may !w given ir 
square centimetre*, and the pressure-, in kilograms on the same 
unit of area. If the pressure-, are in millimetre* of mercury, 
multiply by 13.5*15*1; if in atmosphere*, multiply by 10333, 

Theoretical Maxima. From a di*» u»i**n of the mean velocity 
of molecule*, of a ga* Flirgm r deduie*. for the maximum velocity 
through art urilue 

I* max — / , — ttuj V/‘ ( 

in metric unit*. Hi* ratio «»( pressure oqjn; inserter! In equ&tiot 
(■jtii) give* 






















A ” = -*■ x iPi~ x 2 p 2 +^P l x l U 1 -Ap 2 X 2 U 2 +A<r(p i -p t ). 

But 

p + Apu = r; 

•'* A ~ " A Vi “ */» + - ? 2 + Act (f l - 3> 2 ). (268) 

The last term of the right-hand member is small, and fre¬ 
quently can be omitted, in which case the right-hand member is 
the same as the expression for the work done per pound of steam 
in a non-conducting engine, equation (143), page 136, except 
that as in that place the steam is assumed to be initially dry, x x 
is then unity. The intrinsic energy depends only on the con¬ 
dition of the steam, and consequently reference to the second 
law of thermodynamics first comes into this discussion with 
the proposal to compute the quality x 2 in the orifice by aid of 
the standard equation for entropy 


•yfx + 0 t 


££3.4. 6 

rp ' V 2 
1 2 


the acceptance of this method infers that the flow of steam 
through a nozzle differs from its action in the cylinder of an 
engine in that the work done is applied to increasing the kinetic 
energy of the steam instead of driving the piston. 

Values of the right-hand member of equation (268) may be 
found in the temperature-entropy table which was computed 
for solving problems of this nature. 

The weight of fluid that will pass through an orifice having 
an area of a square metres or square feet may be calculated by 
the formula 


aV 

W «■ --— 

x 2 u 2 + a 


(268) 


The equations deduced arc applicable to all possible mixtures 
of liquid and vapor, including dry saturated steam and hot 
water. In the first place steam will be condensed in the tube, 
and in the second water will be evaporated. 


































FLOW OF SUPERHEATED STEAM 


on the flow of steam, and that when the pressure is less than 
that required by the formula the flow can be represented by a 
curve which has for coordinates the ratio of the back pressure 
to the internal pressure and the ratio of the actual discharge to 
that computed by the equation on the preceding page. 

The following values were taken from his curves: 


Ratio of back pressure 

Ratio of actual to computed discharge. 

to interna! pressure. 

Converging orifice. Orifice in thin plates. 

0-95 

0.45 0.30 

O.90 

0.62 0.42 

0.85 

°*73 0.51 

O.80 

0.82 0.38 

°- 75 

0.89 0.64 

0.70 

0.94 0.69 

0.65 

0,97 0.73 

0.60 

0.99 0.77 

°‘55 

... 0.80 

o -45 

0.82 

0,40 

0.83 


He further gives a curve for the discharge from a sharp-edged 
orifice from which the third column was taken. 

Flow of Superheated Steam. — Though there is no convenient 
expression for the intrinsic energy of superheated steam, and 
though the general equation (256) cannot be used directly, an 
equation for velocity can be obtained by the addition of a term 
to equation (268) to allow for the heat required to superheat 
one pound of steam, making it read 
72 nt 

A — = /, cdt + 'i + <U~ */, - q r • • (269) 

2 6 u h 

The accompanying equation for finding the quality of steam x 2 is 

+ £- + *.- +•, ■ ■ - too) 

Jt, T Ti i. 


+ Q t = 


• (269) 


• (270) 


Here t and T are the thermometric and the absolute temper¬ 
atures of the superheated steam, t x is the temperature of saturated 
steam at the initial pressure, and t 2 the temperature at the final 
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pressure* and the letter r, and r ? and and represent the 
i’orrrs|K»mling heals of vapoibuiion amt entropies tif the liquid, 

I kith equations apply only if l hr strain heroine* rnolnt at the 
hover pressure* whish is the usual *a*a\ Thrv may obviously 
in* modified to apply In strain that remain*, superheated, but 
sm h a form do v* nut apfnar to have praelit a l application, 

Thr method of rrdut linn of thr integral* ifi equation (a6g) 
and (jyol is given on page n i; attention h railed to the fact 
that the temperature entropy table affords ready solution of 
equation (jfHjt* aha* of i Sir vrioufy flow during which thr steam 
tv ma i m s ti | *r r hr a led* 

Flow In Tube* and Ifaxxie*. dine v* I»h ity of air or steam 
flowing through a tube or tto^/lr with a Urge different v in pressure 
h very high* reaihiug >:^>u fret a m-i mul in some rases; and 
curisrqijrrtfly thr riles t of friitioii i* marled even* in short tuba 
and A fr%i by IHb liner * *<n a straight tube inches 
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the cone may be one in ten or twelve; this will give for the total 
angle at the apex of the cone 5° to 6°; if the entrance to the nozzle 
is not well rounded there will be a notable acceleration of the 
steam approaching the nozzle and this acceleration outside of 
the nozzle appears to diminish the amount of steam that the 
nozzle can deliver. The expansion should preferably be suffi¬ 
cient to reduce the steam to the pressure into which the nozzle 
delivers; otherwise the acceleration of the steam will continue 
beyond the nozzle, but the steam tends more and more to min gle 
with the adjacent fluid through which it moves, and a poorer 
effect is likely to be obtained. 

If the expansion in the nozzle is not enough to reduce the 
pressure of the steam to (or nearly to) the external pressure into 
which the nozzle delivers, sound waves will be produced and 
there will be irregular action, loss of energy, and a distressing 
noise. On the other hand if the expansion in the nozzle reduces 
the pressure of the steam below the external pressure at the 
exit, sound waves will be set up in the nozzle with added resist¬ 
ance. This latter condition is likely to be worse than the 
former, and if the pressures between which the nozzle acts 
cannot be controlled it should be so designed as to expand 
the steam to a pressure a little higher than that against which 
it is expected to deliver, allowing a little acceleration to occur 
beyond the nozzle. 

Friction Head. — In dealing with a resistance to the flow of 
water through a pipe, such as is caused by a bend or a valve, 
it is customary to assume that the resistance is proportional to 
the square of the velocity and to modify equation (258), page 
425 to read 

y> yl 

A - — + C—> 

2 g 2g 

where C is a factor to be obtained experimentally. The term 
containing this factor is sometimes called the head due to the 
resistance or required to overcome the resistance, and the 
•equation may be changed to 
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il bring understood ? !ui of ilir available Israel h x a certain portic 
h* k useil up in minommg resistances umi the remainder 
used in produi mg the velocity \\ Tim aspect k well express' 
by shilling h* to the other shir «»f the etpiatittn ami writing 



This method has br«“ii uwi In writer* on strum turbines t 
allow for frictional and teller rrd^iiimr am) Susses. It mui 
tr admitted that it is a rough ami umatbftictnry method, bi 
perhaps it will serve. Thr valor %4 v probably varies betwee 
0.05 am! o.t% for flow- through a single mutde or mi of guid 
blades or moving bmkrt* in a strain turbine. 

There is one ditlereme Iteiwrrn the Whavsor of water an 
an elastic fluid like air or strum that tinea U* «leartj undrfttooc 
and kept in numb 1* fictional r<*sistaiii** ami other resistance 
to thr fiom- of wain, transform nirrg> inti* brat ami that ha 
is hot* or if if k kept by the water k not available afterward 
for prodming velocity; on tin* othrr band thr energy whic 
k nt|« mini in m-rn timing Uu t tonal of other resistance* c 
like nature bv strain «#r air, k * hanged intis brut mu\ remains i 
the fluid, and may la- available for Mict retting ojmilias^. 

Siprteitntt cut Flow of St turn. There are five ways c 
ex|rrtmrnting tin tfir flow of strain through oritur* and mmk 
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of thr friction factor y. 

It I Steam flowing through an orifitr or a m%i4 Jr may b 
condensed a rtf I w'righrd. 
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(3) The reaction of steam escaping from a nozzle or an orifice 
may be measured. 

(4) The jet of steam may be allowed to impinge on a plate 
or curved surface and the impulse may be measured. 

(5) A Pitot tube may be introduced into the jet and the 
pressure in the tube can be measured. 

Of course two or more of the methods may be used at the same 
time with the greater advantage. It will be noted that none of 
the methods alone or in combination can be made to determine 
the velocity of the steam, and that all determinations of velocity 
equally depend on inference from calculations based on the 
experiments. 

Formerly the weight of steam discharged was considered of 
the greatest importance, as in the design of safety-valves, or in 
the determination of the amount of steam used by auxiliary 
machines during an engine-test. The first method of experi¬ 
menting was obviously the most ready method of determining 
this matter, and was first applied by Napier in 1869, and on his 
results were based Rankine’s equations. 

Since the development of steam turbines much importance is 
given to determination of steam velocities, though it is probable 
that the determination of areas is still the more important 
method, as on it depends the distribution of work and pressure, 
while a considerable deviation from the best velocity will have 
an unimportant influence on turbine efficiency. The first 
experiments on reaction were by Mr. George Wilson in 1872, 
but as his tests did not include the determination of the weight 
discharged they arc less valuable. 

Buchner’s Experiments. A number of experimenters have 
determined the weight of steam discharged by nozzles and tubes 
and at the same time measured the pressure in side-orifices at 
one or more places. The most complete appear to be those of 
Dr. Karl Buchner * on the flow through tubes and nozzles. 
Omitting the tests on tubes and on nozzles with a very small 


* MUttilungm Ulwr F&rsehungsarbdkn fflejt 18, p. 47. 
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I 

results. The discharge was also computed by Grashoff’s j 

equation on page 432, and the ratio to the actual discharge is j 

that set down in the table; the variation from unity is not greater 

than the probable maximum error. The method of the compu- ! 

tation of velocities at throat and exit by the experimenter is not 

very clear, but it was made to depend on the equation (268), using 

the proper pressure and the discharge computed by Grashoff’s 

equation. 


TESTS ON FLOW OF STEAM. 
I)l(. KAHL ISeeitNKR. 


Numlntr 

and 

desigmv 

Prt» 

imre jh>u 

mitt alwol 

Ute. 

Ratio of 
throat to 
initial. 

i>i«- 

charge 

pound* 

|HT 

Ratio 
of actual 
to com¬ 
puted 
dia* 
charge. 

Velocity 
at throat 

Velocity 
at exit. 

Ratio 
of actual 
to com¬ 
puted 

tion. 

Initial 

Throat. 

Kxit. 

ftxirrnut 


second. 



velocity. 

I-2a 


IO4.4 

35.3 

13,6 

°-573 

0-0503 


iHeo 

3030 

0.928 

2-2a 

160.5 

91.4 

3K7 

13.6 

O.577 

0.0449 


1790 

3030 

0.930 

3"" 2a 

*47-3 

K3.0 

20.7 

*3.8 

o.sAl 

0.04** 

o’ d 

1820 

2990 

0.926 

4-2 a 


75- 1 

is. s 

... 

0.572 

0.0370 


1790 

3990 

0.939 

5-aa 

117.1 

67.6 

l6.8 

t3-« 

0.577 

0.0331 


1780 

296© 

0.935 

33~2l> 

180,3 

ga. 1 

16.5 

14-1 

0.511 

0.0494 

... 

J94© 

3260 

0.930 

36-311 

149-9 

76.8 

ai. a 

U-« 

0.529 

0.0394 

$ „ r Q 

i860 

3060 

Q-957 

37-3a. 

131.5 

70.4 

19.5 

13.8 

0.535 

0.0363 

tst 

1850 

3020 

0.950 

38-3(1 

115.7 

6a. 0 

17.4 

13- 8 

0,536 

0.0219 

6 6 

i8 S o 

3020 

0.944 

39~3 b 

183.6 

99.6 

*8,5 

tH.g 

0.541. 

0,0501 

... 

1830 

3430 

O.987 

4x-5 b 

103.0 

68.6 

38.1 

*S‘4 

0,660 

0.0483 


*55® 

2190 

0.932 

43-5 b 

H9.3 

$8-7 

32.8 

14.9 

0,65a 

0.04*9 

%3 8 


2180 

0.932 

43“5 b 

75-2 

49.3 

27,9 

*4.7 

0.656 

0.0343 

1560 

2150 

0.933 

44-5 b 

61 .0 

37 - ft 

a a. 3 

14.5 

0.643 

o.oaHa 

d h 

1560 

2160 

0.939 

45 “5 b 

45.4 

2 S .0 

16, g 

14.5 

o.6t8 

o.oan 


1630 

3130 

0.923 

47-5o 

102.5 

65.4 

35.9 

15,0 

0.637 

0.0549 


1630 

3520 

0.937 

48 -Sc 

88.8 

SS ■ 7 * 

22.3 

14. « 

0.635 

0.041© 

N H 

1630 

*530 

0.931 

49-Se 

74.3 

46.9 

iH-S 

14.6 

0-933 

0.0344 

©So 

1620 

3530 

0.935 

S°-Se 

59* 2 

37-i 

14-9 

14.4 

0.635 

0,0277 

w H 

1630 

2490 

0.933 


The nozzles 3a and 3 b had tapers of 117.2 and 1 '.4.9 which were 
probably too great, so -that they may not have been filled with 
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For a well-rounded nozzle such as is used for an injector having 
a taper of one to six, he found the following results: 


Absolute 

Initial. 

Pressure. 

Throat. 

Ratio. 

Calculated Veloc¬ 
ity at Throat. 

*35 

8^.0 

0.606 

1407 

105 

61.5 

0.585 

1448 

75 

A 2 

o *550 

1 4 ft 1 

45 

•M « 5 

0.54ft 

1504 


Stodola’s Experiments. — In his work on Steam Turbines , 
Professor Stodola gives the results of tests made by himself on the 
Jlow of steam through a nozzle, having the following proportions: 
diameter at throat 0.494, diameter at exit 1.45, and length from 
throat to exit 6.07, all in inches. The nozzle had the form of a 
straight cone with a small rounding at the entrance; the taper was 
1:6.37. Four side orifices and also a searching-tube were used to 
measure the pressure at intervals along tin* nozzle; the searching- 
tube was a brass lube 0.2 of an inch external diameter closed at 
the end and with a small side orifice. This orifice was properly 
bored at right angles; two other tubes with orifices inclined, 
one 45 0 against the stream and one 45° down stream, gave results* 
that were too large and two small by about equal amounts. 

Stodola made calculations with three assumptions (1) with no 
frictional action, (2) with ten percent for the value of y, and (3) 
with twenty per cent; comparing curves obtained in this way for 
the distribution of pressures with those formed by experiments, 
he concludes that the value of y for this nozzle was fifteen per cent. 

Rosenhain’s Experiments. The most recent and notable 
experiments on flow of steam with measurement of reactions 
were made at Cambridge by Mr. Walter Rosenhain.* Steam 
was brought from a boiler through a vertical piece of cycle¬ 
tubing to a chamber which carried the orifices and nozzles at its 
side; the reaction was counteracted by a wire that was attached 
to the chamber passed over an antifriction pulley to a scale 
pan, to which the proper weight could be added. Afterwards 
he determined the discharge by collecting and weighing steam 

* Prof. Inst. Civ. Eng., vol. ex), |i. itjy, 
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a direct calculation cannot be made, but a curve can readily be 
determined from which the pressure can be interpolated. The 
velocities corresponding to these pressures have been taken from 
Rosenhain’s curves and the velocities were calculated also by the 
adiabatic method. Since the diagrams in the Proceedings are to 
a small scale the deduction of pressures from them cannot be very 
satisfactory, but the results are probably not far wrong. The 
table on page 442 gives the coefficient of friction obtained by 
this method. 

Lewicki’s Experiments. — These experiments were made by 
allowing the jet of steam to impinge on a plate at right angles 
to the stream, and measuring the force required to hold the plate 
in place; from this impulse the velocity may be determined. 
It was found necessary to determine by trial the distance at 
which the greatest effort was produced. One of his nozzles had 
for the least diameter 0.237 and for the greatest diameter 0.395 
of an inch or a ratio of 1.28, which is proper for a pressure of 80 
pounds per square inch absolute. His experiments gave the 
following results as presented by Buchner: 

Steam pressure.77 99 108 

Ratio of computed and ) A 

expt. velocities | ’ ' ’ °' 96 ^ °' 9SS 

Coefficient of friction . . . . 0.08 0.08 0.09 

These experiments like those for reaction are liable to be vitiated 
by expansion and acceleration of the steam beyond the orifice. 

Pressure in the Throat. — Some of the tests by Buchner show 
rather a low pressure in the throat of the nozzle, but in general 
tests on the flow of steam show a pressure in the throat about 
equal to 0.58 of the initial pressure provided that the back pres¬ 
sure has less than ratio 3/5 to the initial pressure; this corresponds 
with Fliegner’s results and should be expected from his com¬ 
parison with molecular velocity on page 430. The following 
table gives results of tests made by Mr. W. H. Kunhardt * in 
the laboratories of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
The excess of the throat pressure above 0.58 of .the initial 

* Transactions Am. Soc. Meek. Engs., vol. xi, p. 187. 
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The quantities just obtained are the amounts of heat that 
would be available for producing velocity if the action were 
adiabatic. In order to find the probable velocity allowing for 
friction, they should be multiplied by i — y, where y the coeffi¬ 
cient for friction may be taken as 0.15 for the determination of 
the exit velocity V r As for the throat velocity, there arc two 
considerations, the frictional effect is small because the throat is 
near the entrance, and all experiments indicate that orifices and 
nozzles which arc not unduly long deliver the full amount of 
steam that the adiabatic theory indicates; therefore we may 
make the calculation for that part of the nozzle by the adiabatic 
method. The available heats for producing velocity may there¬ 
fore be taken as 

43.4 and (1 — 0.15) 288.5 =* 245, 
and the velocities are therefore (see page 436) 

F, =“ V64.4 X 778 X 43.4 =» 1480. 

F, =» V64.4 X 778 X 245 - 3500. 

The quality of steam in the throat is 

3 C, =» ay a + r % — 855.1 - 4 - 885.9 “ 0.967. 

To find the quality of steam at the exit we may consider that 
if x is the actual quality allowing for the effect of friction we 
have 

+ fi - - It - 2 45 

- ( 855-9 + 337-7 ~ 245 ~ 94 - 3 ) + 1026 - 0.833. 

Though not necessary for the solution of the problem it is 
interesting to notice that adiabatic expansion to the exit pressure 
would give for 

x % » ay, + r, «■> 810.8 -1- 1026 — 0.790. 

Now 500 pounds of steam an hour gives 
500 •+• 6o* -» 0.139 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

INJECTORS. 

An injector is an instrument by means of which a jet of steam 
acting on a stream of water with which it mingles, and by which 
it is condensed, can impart to the resultant jet of water a sufficient 
velocity to overcome a pressure that may be equal to or greater 
than the initial pressure of the steam. Thus, steam from a 
boiler may force feed-water into the same boiler, or into a boiler 
having a higher pressure. The mechanical energy of the jet of 
water is derived from the heat energy yielded by the condensation 
of the steam-jet. There is no reason why an injector cannot be 
made to work with any volatile liquid and its vapor, if occasion 
may arise for doing so; but in practice it is used only for forcing 
water. An essential feature in the action of an injector is the 
condensation of the steam by the water forced; other instruments 
using jets without condensation, like the water-ejector in which 
a small stream at high velocity forces a large stream with a low 
velocity, differ essentially from the steam-injector. 

Method of Working. — A very simple form of injector is shown 
by Fig. 91, consisting of three essential parts; a , the steam-nozzle , 
6, the combining-tube , and c , the delivery-tube . Steam is supplied 
to the injector through a pipe connected at d\ water is supplied 
through a pipe at /, and the injector forces water out through the 
pipe at e. The steam-pipe must have on it a valve for starting 
and regulating the injector, and the delivery-pipe leading to the 
boiler must have on it a check-valve to prevent water from the 
boiler from flowing back through the injector when it is not 
working. The water-supply pipe commonly has a valve for 
regulating the flow of water into the injector. 

This injector, known as a non-lifting injector, has the water- 
reservoir set high enough so that water will flow into the injector 
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The heat energy in one pound of steam at the absolute pressure 
in the steam-pipe is 

j (*/i + ?t)> 

where r t and q t are the heat of vaporization and heat of the liquid 

corresponding to the pressure p t ;~ is the mechanical equivalent 

of heat (778 foot-pounds), and ae, is the quality of the steam; if 
there is two per cent of moisture in the steam, then is 0.98. 

Suppose that the water entering the inj'ector has the tempera¬ 
ture t a , and that its velocity where it mingles with the steam is VJ \ 
then its heat energy per pound is 

and its kinetic energy is 

V ' 2 

v w 

2 i ’ 

where q z is the heat of the liquid at t v and g is the acceleration 
due to gravity (32.2 feet). 

If the water forced by the injector has the temperature t 4 , and 
if the velocity of the water in the smallest section of the delivery- 
tube is V w , then the heat energy per pound is 

i ?4 ’ 

and the kinetic energy is 

v 2 

v to 

*g 

Let each pound of steam draw into the injector y pounds of 
water; then, since the steam is condensed and forced through 
the delivery-tube with the water, there will be 1 + y pounds 
delivered for each pound of steam. Equating the sum of the 
heat and kinetic energies of the entering steam and water to the 
sum of the energies in the water forced from the injector, we 
have 

2 ( x t r i + 9 i) + y == 0 + y) (2 q4 + 17) (26q) 
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For practical purposes we may calculate the weight of water 
delivered per pound of steam by the equation 

x.r, 4 - q, — <7, . 

"47- j, . (270) 

This equation may be applied to any injector including double 
injectors with two steam-nozzles. 

The discussion just given shows that of the heat supplied to 
an injector only a very small part, usually less than one per cent, 
is changed into work. When used for feeding a boiler, or for 
similar purposes, this is of no consequence, because the heat 
not changed into work is returned to the boiler and there is no 
loss. 

For example, if dry steam is supplied to the injector at 120 
pounds by the gauge or 134.7 pounds absolute, if the supply- 
temperature of the water is 65° K., and if the delivery-temperature 
is 165° F., then the water pumped per pound of steam is 



±_1LZ _If 
<h - <h 


« 6 7*S.+ 3 2ia rJJH , 

M.'bi " 33 - tf> 


10.5 pounds. 


From the conservation of energy we have been able to devise 
an equation for the weight of water delivered per pound of 
steam; from the conservation of momenta we can find the relation 
of the velocities. 

The momentum of one pound of steam issuing from the steam- 
nozzle with the velocity V, is V, + g\ the momentum of y 
pounds of water entering the combining-lube with the velocity 
VJ is yVJ g\ and the momentum of 1 + y pounds of water 
at the smallest section of the delivery tube is (r + y ) V u + g. 
Equating the sum of the momenta of water and steam before 
mingling to the momentum of the combined water and steam 
in the delivery-tube, 

V, + yVJ - (t + y) V M .(270) 

This equation can be used to calculate any one of the velocities 
provided the other two can be determined independently. Unfor- 
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sized by Rosenhain’s experiments, the steam will expand and 
gain velocity beyond the nozzle, if it escapes at a pressure higher 
than the back-pressure. For an injector this last action is 
influenced by the fact that the jet from the steam-nozzle mingles 
with water and is rapidly condensed. Some injector makers 
use larger tapers than those recommended in the preceding 
chapter for expanding nozzles. The throat pressure may be 
assumed to be about 0.6 of the initial pressure; with the informa¬ 
tion in hand it is probably not worth while to try to make any 
allowance for friction. 

The calculation of the area at the throat of a steam nozzle by 
the adiabatic method will be found fairly satisfactory; the calcu¬ 
lation of the final velocity of the steam will probably not be 
satisfactory, as complete expansion in the nozzle seldom takes 
place, but it is easy to show that the velocity is sufficient to 
account for the action of the instrument. 

For example , the velocity in the throat of a nozzle under the 
pressure of 120 pounds by the gauge or 134.7 pounds absolute is 

V,~ | 2 £ (X,r t - x 2 r 3 + q y - ? 3 ) j* 

«■ {2 X 32.2 X 778 (867.5 — 0.967X894.6 +321.x — 282^7)j* 

— 1430 feet per second, 

having for x 3 

~ *,)- (1.0719 + 0.5032 - 0.4546) 

«■ 0.967, 

provided that p 2 0.6 p t = 80.8 pounds absolute. 

If, however, the pressure at the exit of an expanded nozzle is 
14.7 pounds absolute, then 

x. “ —(1.0719 + 0.5032 — 0.3125) =0.877, 

1 - 439 ° 
and 

V,- {2 X 32.2X778 (867.5-0.8775X966.3 + 321.1-180.3)!* 

— 2830 feet per second, 
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V2 X 32.2 X 5 = 18 feet. 

It cannot be far from the truth to assume that the velocity of 
the water entering the combining-tube is between 20 and 40 
feet per second. 

Velocity in the Delivery-tube. — The velocity of the water in 
the smallest section of the delivery-tube may be estimated in two 
ways; in the first place it must be greater than the velocity of 
cold water flowing out under the pressure in the boiler, and in the 
second place it may be calculated by aid of equation (271), 
provided that the velocities of the entering steam and water are 
determined or assumed. 

For example , let it be assumed that the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler is 120 pounds by the gauge, and that, as calculated 
on page 451, each pound of steam delivers 10.5 pounds of water 
from the reservoir to the boiler. As there is a good vacuum in 
the injector we may assume that the pressure to be overcome is 
132 pounds per square inch, corresponding to a head of 


132 X 144 = 

62.4 


3°5 feet. 


Now the velocity of water flowing under the head of 305 feet is 


v2gh = V2 X 32.2 X 305 = 140 feet per second. 

The velocity of steam flowing from a pressure of 120 pounds* 
by the gauge through a diverging-tube with the pressure equal 
to that of the atmosphere at the exit has been calculated to be 
2830 feet per second. Assuming the velocity of the water enter¬ 
ing the combining-tube to be 20 feet, then by equation (271) 
we have in this case « 

V. - _ *8 3 o + .0.5 X 20 _ i66 

i + y i + 10.5 

this velocity is sufficient to overcome a pressure of about 470 
pounds per square inch if no allowance is made for friction or 
losses. 

Sizes of the Orifices. — From direct experiments on injectors as 
well as from the discussion in the previous chapter, it appears 
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In trying to determine the size of the orifice in the delivery- 
tube we meet with two serious difficulties: we do not know the 
velocity of the stream in the smallest section of the delivery- 
tube, and we do not know the condition of the fluid at that place. 
It has been assumed that the steam is entirely condensed by 
the water in the combining-tube before reaching the delivery- 
tube, but there may be small bubbles of uncondensed steam still 
mingled with the water, so that the probable density of the 
heterogeneous mixture may be less than that of water. Since 
the pressure at the entrance to the delivery-tube is small, the 
specific volume of the steam is very large, and a fraction of a 
per cent of steam is enough to reduce the density of the steam 
to one-half. Even if the steam is entirely condensed, the air 
carried by the water from the reservoir is enough to sensibly 
reduce the density at the low pressure (or vacuum) found at the 
entrance to the delivery-tube. 

If V,? is the probable velocity of the jet at the smallest section 
of the delivery-tube, and if d is the density of the fluid, then the 
area of the orifice in square feet is 


CT «LlL±2) 

* VJy ’ 


. . (274) 


for each pound of steam mingles with and is condensed by y 
pounds of water and passes with that water through the delivery- 
tube; w, as before, is the number of pounds of water drawn from 
the reservoir per second. 

For example, let it be assumed that the actual velocity in the 
delivery-tube to overcome a boiler-pressure of xao pounds by the 
gauge is 150 feet per second, and that the density of the jet is 
about 0.9 that of water; then with the value of w •» a.78 and y ■» 
10.5, we have 




VJy 


3.78 X 11.5 


150 X 0.9 X 62.4 X 10.5 


■> 0.000361 sq. ft. 


The corresponding diameter is 0,257 of an inch, or 6.5 milli¬ 
metres. If this calculation were made with the velocity 266 
(computed for expansion to atmospheric pressure) and with 
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clear water the diameter would be only 0.183 of an inch; this i: 
to be considered rather as a theoretic minimum than as a prac 
tical dimension. 

Steam-nozzle. — The entrance to the steam-nozzle should b 
well rounded to avoid eddies or reduction of pressure as th 
steam approaches; in some injectors, as the Sellers’ injectoi 
Fig. 92, the valve controlling the steam supply is placed nea 
the entrance to the nozzle, but the bevelled valve-seat will no 
interfere with the flow when the valve is open. 

It has already been pointed out that the steam-nozzle ma; 
advantageously be made to expand or flare from the smalles 
section to the exit. The length from that section to the end ma; 
be between two and three times the diameter at that section. 

Consider the case of a steam-nozzle supplied with steam a 
120 pounds boiler-pressure: it has been found that the velocit 
at the smallest section, on the assumption that the pressure i 
then 80.8 pounds, is 1430 feet per second, and that the speeifi 
volume is 5.20 cubic feet. If the pressure in the nozzle i 
reduced to 14.7 pounds, at the exit, the velocity becomes 283 
feet per second, the quality being x 2 = 0.8775. The speeifi 
volume is consequently 

v 2 = x 2 u 2 + cr = 0.877 (26.66 — 0.016) + 0.016 = 23.4 cu. ft 


The areas will be directly as the specific volumes and inversel 
as the velocities, so that for this case we shall have the ratio c 
the areas 


5.20: 23.4) 
2830: 1430 ) 


1: 2.27; 


and the ratio of the diameters will be 

Vi • V2.27 = 1: 1.5. 


Combining-tube. — There is great diversity with differer 
injectors in the form and proportions of the combining-tub< 
It is always made in the form of a hollow converging com 
■straight or curved. The overflow is commonly connected to 
space between the combining-tube and the delivery-tube; it is 




















Sellers’ injector, Fig. 92. In the latter case the combining- and 
delivery tubes may form one continuous piece, as is seen in the 
double injector shown by Fig. 93. 


The Delivery-tube. —■ This tube should be gradually enlarged 
from its smallest diameter to the exit in order that the water in it 
may gradually lose velocity and be less affected by the sudden 
change of velocity where this tube connects to the pipe leading 
to the boiler. 

It is the custom to rate injectors by the size of the delivery- 
tube; thus a No. 6 injector may have a diameter of 6 mm. at 
the smallest section of the delivery tube. 

Mr. Rneass found that a delivery-lube cut off short at the 
smallest section would deliver water against 35 pounds pressure 
only, without overflowing; the steam-pressure being 65 pounds. 
A cylindrical tube four times as long as the internal diameter, 
under the same conditions would deliver only against 24 pounds. 
A lube with a rapid (hire delivered against 62 pounds, and a 
gradually enlarged tube delivered against 93 pounds. 

If the delivery tube is assumed to be filled with water without 
any admixture of steam or air, then the relative velocities at 
different sections may be assumed to be inversely proportional 
to the corresponding areas. This gives a method of tracing the 
change of velocity of the water in the tube from its smallest 
diameter to the exit. 

A sudden change in the velocity is very undesirable, as at the 
point where the change occurs the tube is worn and roughened, 
especially if there are solid impurities in the water. It has been 
proposed to make the form of the tube such that the change of 
velocity shall be uniform until the pressure has fallen to that in 
the delivery-pipe; but this idea is found to be impracticable, as 
it leads to very long tubes with a very wide flare at the end. 

Efficiency of the Injector. —- The injector is used for feeding 
boilers, and for little else. Since the heat drawn from the boiler 
is returned to the boiler again, save the very' small part which 
is changed into mechanical energy, it appears as though the 
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placed higher than the reservoir a special device is provided for 
lifting the water to start the injector. Thus in the Sellers’ 
injector, Fig. 92, there is a long tube which protrudes well into 
the combining-tube when the valves w and x are both closed. 
When the rod B is drawn back a little by aid of the lever H the 
valve w is opened, admitting steam through a side orifice to .the 
tube mentioned. Steam from this tube drives out the air in 
the injector through the overflow, and water flows up into the 
vacuum thus formed, and is itself forced out at the overflow. 
The starting-lever H is then drawn as far back as it will go, 
opening the valve x and supplying steam to the steam-nozzle. 
This steam mingles with and is condensed by the water and 
imparts to the water sufficient velocity to overcome the boiler- 
pressure. Just as the lever H reaches its extreme position it 
closes the overflow valve K through the rod L and the crank at R. 

Since lifting-injectors may be supplied with water under a 
head, and since a non-lifting injector when started will lift 
water from a reservoir below it, or may even start with a small 
lift, the distinction between them is not fundamental. 

Double Injectors. — The double injector illustrated by Fig. 93, 
which represents the Korting injector, consists of two complete 
injectors, one of which draws water from the reservoir and 
delivers it to the second, which in turn delivers the water to the 
boiler. To start this injector the handle A is drawn back to 
the position B and opens the valve supplying steam to the 
lifting-injector. The proper sequence in opening the valves 
is secured by the simple device of using a loose lever for joining 
both to the valve-spindle; for under steam-pressure the smaller 
will open first, and when it is open the larger will move. The 
steam-nozzle of the lifter has a good deal of flare, which tends 
to form a good vacuum. The lifter first delivers water out at 
the overflow with the starting lever at B ; then that lever is pulled 
as far as it will go, opening the valve for the second injector or 
forcer, and closing both overflow valves, • 
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Self-adjusting Injectors. In tin disrusnions of in 
thus far given it ha-* been a»mjntf that they work at full capac 
ttv, hut .in an injector mu-.t be aide to bring the water-levt 
in a 1 toiler «j* promptly t«< the projwr height, it will have muc 
more than the vupaistv needed for feeding the l«*ihr steadil] 
Any injector may be made to work at a redtned t apadty h 
simply reducing the 1*1* ning of the utitiwaalu, but the lies 
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In the Sellers’ injector, Fig. 92, the regulation of the steam- 
supply by a long cone thrust through the steam-nozzle is 
retained, but the supply of water is regulated by a movable 
combining-tube, which is guided at each end and is free to move 
forwards and backwards. At the rear the combining-tube is 
affected by the pressure of the entering water, and in front it is 
subjected to the pressure in the closed space 0, which is in 
communication with the overflow space between the combining- 
tube and the delivery-tube, in this injector the space is only for 
producing the regulation of the water-supply by the motion of 
the combining-tube, as the actual overflow is beyond the 
delivery-tube at K. When the injector is running at any regular 
rate the pressures on the front and the rear of the combining-tube 
are nearly equal, and it remains at rest. When the starting- 
lever is drawn out or the steam-pressure increases, the inflowing 
steam is not entirely condensed in the combining-tube as it is 
during efficient action; lateral contraction of the jet therefore 
occurs when crossing the overflow chamber, causing a reduction 
of pressure in 0 , which causes the tube to move toward D and 
increase the supply of water. When the starting-lever is pushed 
inward, reducing the flow of steam, the impulsive effort is 
insufficient to force a full supply of water through the delivery- 
tube, and there is an overflow into the chamber O which pushes 
the combining-tube backwards and reduces the inflow of water. 
The injector is always started at full capacity by pulling the 
steam-valve wide open, as already described; after it is started 
the steam-supply is regulated at will by the engineer or boiler 
attendant, and the water is automatically adjusted by the movable 
combining-tube, and the injector will require attention only 
when a change of the rate of feeding the boiler is required on 
account of either a change in the draught of steam from the 
boiler, or a change of steam-pressure, for the capacity of the 
injector increases with a rise of pressure. 

A double injector, such as that represented by Fig. 93, is to a 
certain extent self-adjusting, since an increase of steam-pressure 
causes at once an increase in the amount of water drawn in by 
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cooled by the water from the feed-supply, and will then work 
as usual. If air leaks into the suction-pipe or if there is any 
other interference with the normal action, the injector wastes 
water or steam till normal conditions are restored, when it 
starts automatically. 

Exhaust Steam Injectors. — Injectors supplied with ex¬ 
haust-steam from a non-condensing engine can be used to 
feed boilers up to a pressure of about 80 pounds. Above 
this pressure a supplemental jet of steam from the boiler must 
be used. Such an injector, as made by Schaffer and Buden- 
berg, is represented by Fig. 96; when 
used with low boiler-pressure this in¬ 
jector has a solid cone or spindle in¬ 
stead of the live-steam nozzle. To 
provide a very free overflow the com- ^ 
bining-tube is divided, and one side is K 
hung on a hinge and can open to give 
free exit to the overflow when the 
injector is started. When the injector 
is working it closes down into place. 

The calculation for an exhaust-steam 
injector shows that enough velocity 
may be imparted to the water in the 
delivery-tube to overcome a moderate 
boiler-pressure. Fl0, ° 6 ’ 

For example , an injector supplied with steam at atmospheric 
pressure, and raising the feed-water from 65° F. to 145 0 F., 
will draw from the reservoir 

.. _ r. + q, - g 4 _ 966.3 + 180.3 - 113.0_ 


? 4 - ? 3 113*0 - 33 *i 



pounds of water per pound of steam. In this case as the - steam- 
nozzle is Converging we will use for computing the velocity the 
pressure 


0.6 X 14.7 = 8.8 pounds. 
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the boiler with tin exhaust steam injector will result in fouling 
the boiler. 

Water-ejector. Fig. 97 represents a device called a water- 
ejector, in which a small stream of water in the pipe M flowing 
from the reservoir R raises water from the reservoir R" to the 
reservoir R'. 

Let one pound of water from the reservoir R draw y pounds 
from R", and deliver t 1 y pounds to R'. Let the velocity of 
the water issuing from A be r; that of the water entering from 
R" be v u at N; and that of the water in the pipe O be v v The 
equality of momenta gives 

v \ yv t ■ (1 4 ,v) v x .(275) 

Let x be the excess of pressure at M above that at N expressed 
in feet of water; then 


t - 3 

v? 


2gX-, 

(// + x); 

Ot + *) 


Substituting in equation (575), 

Vjl + x 1- y V'.v ■ - (t + y) VJT+~x‘, 
VII 4 x - V'h + x 

y •» ..—-- 7 =— 

V 7 i + x — v* 


(276) 


It is evident from inspection of the equation (276) that y 
may be increased by increasing x\ for example, by placing the 
injector above the level of the reservoir so that there may be a 
vacuum in front of the orifice A. 

G 

If the weight G of water is to be lifted per second, then™ 

pounds per second must pass the orifice A, G pounds the space 

at N, and 4 —^ G pounds through the section at O; which, 

with the several velocities v, i'„ and v,, give the data for the 
calculation of the required areas. 

Problem. — Required the calculation for a water-ejector 
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Ejectors are commonly fitted in steamships as auxiliary pumps 
in case of leakage, a service for which they are well fitted, since 
they are compact, cheap, and powerful, and are used only in 
emergency, when economy is of small consequence. 

Ejector-condensers. — When there is a good supply of cold 
condensing water, an exhaust-steam ejector, using all the 
steam from the engine, may be arranged to take the place of 
the air-pump of a jet-condensing engine. The energy of the 
exhaust-steam flowing from the cylinder of the engine to the 
combining-tube, where the absolute pressure is less and where 
the steam is condensed, is sufficient to eject the water and the air 
mingled with it against the pressure of the atmosphere, and thus 
to maintain the vacuum. 

For example , if the absolute pressure in the exhaust-pipe is 2 
pounds, and if the temperatures of the injection and the delivery 
are 50° F. and 97 0 F., then the water supplied per pound of 
steam will be about 20 pounds. If the pressure at the exit of 
the steam-nozzle can be taken as one pound absolute, the velocity 
of the steam-jet will be 1460 feet per second. If the water is 
assumed to enter with a velocity of 20 feet, the velocity of the 
water-jet in the combining-tube will be 88 feet, which can over¬ 
come a pressure of 50 pounds per square inch. 
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and such a head will give a velocity of 

V ** v 2 X 32.2 X 376 ®= 156 feet per second. 

But .so great a hydraulic head or fall of water is seldom, if ever, 
applied to a single turbine, and would be considered inconvenient. 
One hundred feet is a large hydraulic head, yielding a velocity 
of 80 feet per second, and twenty-five feet yielding a velocity of 
40 feet per second is considered a very effective head. 

If heads of 300 feet and upward were frequent, it is likely 
that compound turbines would be developed to use them; except 
for relatively small powers, steam-turbines are always compound, 
that is, the steam Hows through a succession of turbines which 
may therefore run at more manageable speeds. 

The great velocities that are developed in steam turbines, 
even when compounded, require careful reduction of clearances, 
and although they are restricted to small fractions of an inch 
the question of leakage is very important. Another feature in 
which steam turbines differ from hydraulic turbines is that 
steam is an elastic fluid which tends to fill any space to which it 
is admitted. The influence of this feature will appear in the 
distinction between impulse and reaction turbines. 

Impulse. —- If a well formed stream of water at moderate 
velocity flows from a conical nozzle, on a flat plate it spreads 
over it smoothly in all directions and exerts a 
steady force on it. If the velocity of the stream 
is F, feet per second, and if w pounds of water are ^ 
discharged per second, the force will be very p|j 
nearly equal to 



Here we have the velocity in the direction of the jet changed 
from F, feet per second to zero; that is, there is a retardation, or 
negative acceleration, of F, feet per second; consequently the’ 
force is measured by the product of mass and the acceleration, 
g being the acceleration due to gravity. A force exerted by a 
jet or stream of fluid on a plate or vane is called an impulse. It 
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For if we differentiate the expression (276) with regard to V" 
and equate the differential coefficient to zero we shall have 

V i - 2 V-o i V - JF,; 

and this value carried into expression (276) gives for the work 
on the vane 

j, 

4g 1 ’ 

but the kinetic energy of the jet is 


so that the efficiency is 0.5. 

If the flat plate in Fig. 99 be replaced by a serai-cylindrical' 
vane as in Fig, 99a, the direction of the stream will be reversed, 
and the impulse will be twice as great. If the 
vane as before has the velocity F the relative 
velocity of the jet with regard to the vane will 
be 

V t ~~ V Fio- M^- 

and neglecting friction this velocity may be attributed to the 
water where it leaves the vane. This relative velocity at exit 
will be toward the rear, so that the absolute velocity will be 

V ~ (F, — F) - aF - V v 
The change of velocity or negative acceleration will be 

F, - (aF - F„) ~ a (F, - F), 
and the impulse is consequently 

P ■*> — .2 (F. — F). 
g 

The work of the impulse becomes 

- .2 (F, — F) F — 2 ” (F,F - F>) . . (277) 
g g 

The maximum occurs when . 

(F,F - V s ) - F, - 2 F - o or F - } V v 
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But this value introduced in equation (277) now gives 


which is equal to the kinetic energy of the jet, and consequently 
the efficiency without allowing for losses appears to be unity. 

Certain water-wheels which work on essentially this principle 
give an efficiency of 0.85 to 0.90. The method in its simplest 
form is not well adapted to steam turbines, but this discussion 
leads naturally to the treatment of all impulse turbines now 
made. 

Reaction. — If a stream of water flows through a conical 
nozzle into the air with a velocity V x as in Fig. 100, a force 

R = ~ v , .(278) 

6 

will be exerted tending to move the vessel 

--- from which the flow takes place, in the 

■—|_ contrary direction. Here again w is the 

—* weight discharged per second, and g is the 

- acceleration due to gravity. The force R 

' fig. 100. is called the reaction , a name that is so 

commonly used that it must be accepted. 
Since the fluid in the chamber is at rest, the velocity V x is thal 
imparted by the pressure in one second, and is therefore an 
acceleration, and the force is therefore measured by the product 
of the mass and the acceleration. However elementary this maj 
appear, it should be carefully borne in mind, to avoid future 
confusion. 

If steam is discharged from a proper expanding nozzle, whicl 
reduces the pressure to that of the atmosphere, its reaction wil 
be very nearly represented by equation (278), but if the expansior 
is incomplete in the nozzle it will continue beyond, and the 
added acceleration will affect the reaction. On the other hand, 
if the expansion' is excessive there will be sound waves in thf 
nozzle and other disturbances. 
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The velocity of the jet depends on the pressure in the chamber, 
and if it can be maintained, the velocity will be the same rela¬ 
tively to the chamber when the latter is supposed to move. The 
work will in such case be equal to the product of the reaction, 
computed by equation (278), and the velocity of the chamber. 
There is no simple way of supplying fluid to a chamber which 
moves in a straight line, and a reaction wheel supplied with 
fluid at the centre and discharging through nozzles at the cir¬ 
cumference is affected by centrifugal force. Consequently, 
as there is now no example of a pure reaction steam turbine, it 
is not profitable to go further in this matter. It is, however, 
important to remember that velocity, or increase of velocity, is 
due to pressure in the chamber or space under consideration, 
and is relative to that chamber or space. 

General Case of Impulse. — In Fig. xoi let ac represent the 
velocity V t of a jet of fluid, and let V represent the velocity of a 
curved vane ce. Then the 

velocity of the jet, relative -~-\ 

to the vane is V 2 equal \ 

to be. This has been drawn \ 
in the figure coincident p \ 180-a „ 

with the tangent at the end * \ 

of the vane, and in general J 

this arrangement is desir- • J 

able because it avoids .ft — Y — -4 

splattering. v y \ / 

If it be supposed that y v \ y 

the vane is bounded at J/ _ 

the sides so that the steam Fl0> Ior . 

cannot spread laterally and 

if friction can be neglected, the relative velocity 7 , may be 
assumed to equal V 2 . Its direction is along the tangent at 
the end e of the vane. The absolute velocity 7 4 can be found 
by drawing the parallelogram efgh with ef equal to V, the 
velocity of the vane. 

The absolute entrance velocity F, can be resolved into the 
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and since the kinetic energy of the jet is wVp 4- 2g the effi¬ 
ciency is 

F 

e - 2 — cos a.(284) 

To find the relations of the angles a, /3, and 7, we have from 
inspection of Fig. 102 in which el is equal to ef } 

V t sin a = V 2 sin fl .(285) 

V = F 2 cos 7 .(286) 

V = V t cos a — V 2 cos /?; 

from which 

; T/ T/ sin a 1T sin a cos 7 

1 * sin p H 1 sin /9 

.\ sin p cos a ~ cos p sin a = sin a cos 7 

and 

sin (/3 — a) = sin a: cos 7.(287) 

The equations given above may a v 
be applied to the computation \ 

of forces, work, and efficiency I \ - \ 2 

when w pounds of fluid are dis- j \ xX 

charged from one or several noz- *1 _ a 

zles and act on one or a number \ 

of vanes; that is, they are directly J 

applicable to any simple impulse 2 e^v r 

turbine. ^ 

Example . Let V v the velocity ] 
of discharge, be 3500 feet per 7 
second as computed for a nozzle Fig * loa - 

on page 444, and let a = 7 = 30°. By equation (287) 

sin (/? — a) = sin a cos 7 “ 0.5 X 0.866 = 0.433. 

/. p - a « 25 40'; p = 55 0 40' 


1/ sm g 
1 sin p 


= 350 °^6 = 202 ° 


F = F 2 cos 7 = 2020 X 0.866 = 1750 
e = 2 X 1750 X 0.866 -5- 3500 = 0.866. 
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If this value is carried into equations (283) and (284) the 
work and efficiency become 

j V j 3 cos s «.(290) 

and 

e *■ '•■os 3 «.(291) 

This freedom from axial thrust appears to be purchased 
dearly unless the accompanying reduction of velocity of the 
wheel is to be considered also of importance. 

Example. If as in the preceding case the velocity of discharge 
is 3500 feet per second, and if a is 30°, we have now the following 
results, 

cot /3 | cot « » 2 X 1.732 0.866 /? = 49 0 io' 

V =» | F, cos « = J X 3500 X 0.866 =» 1515 
e =» cos 3 30° ■=■ 0.75. 

Effect of Friction. The direct effect of friction is to reduce 
the exit velocity from the vane; resistance clue to striking the 
edges of the vanes, splattering, and other irregularities, will 
reduce the velocity both at entering and leaving. The effect of 
friction and other resistances is two-fold; the effect is to reduce 
the efficiency of the wheel by changing kinetic energy into heat, 
and to reduce the velocity at which the best efficiency will be 
obtained. There does not appear to be sufficient data to permit 
of a quantitative treatment of this subject. Small reductions 
from the speed of maximum efficiency will have but small effect. 

The question as to what change shall be made in the exit 
angle (if any) on account of friction will depend on the relative 
importance attached to avoiding velocity of whirl and axial 
thrust. If the latter is considered to be the more important, 
then 7 should be made somewhat larger so that the exit velocity 
of flow may be equal to the entrance velocity of flow. But if it 
is desired to make the exit velocity of whirl zero, then 7 should be 
somewhat decreased. 

Design of a Simple Impulse Turbine. —■ The following compu¬ 
tation may be taken to illustrate the method of applying the 
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foregoing discussion to a simple impulse turbine of the de Laval 
type. 

Assume the steam-pressure on the nozzles to be 150 pounds 
gauge and that there is a vacuum of 26 inches of mercury; required 
the principal dimension of a turbine to deliver 150 brake horse¬ 
power. 

The computation on page 444 for a steam-nozzle under these 
conditions gave for the velocity of the jet, allowing 0.15 for 
friction, V 1 = 3500 feet per second. The throat pressure was 
taken to be 96 pounds absolute, giving a velocity at the throat 
of 1480 feet per second. The dryness factor was 0.965 at the 
throat; at the exit this factor was 0.833 for 0.15 friction and for 
adiabatic expansion was 0.790. 

The thermal efficiency for adiabatic expansion with no allow¬ 
ance for friction or losses whatsoever, as for an ideal non-con¬ 
ducting engine, is given by equation (144) page 136 as 

x»r« 810.8 _ 

e — 1- a - a -“i — —-;-7- = 0.262; 

r i + - ? 3 856.0 + 337-6 - 94.3 

the corresponding heat consumption is 

42.42 4- 0.262 = 162, 

by the method on page 144. 

Let the angle of the nozzle be taken as 30° as on page 481, 
then the angle 0 becomes 49 0 10', the efficiency is 0.75 and the 
velocity of the vanes must be 1515 feet per second. 

Suppose that ten per cent be allowed for friction and resistance 
in the vanes, and that the friction of the bearings and gears is 
ten per cent; then, remembering that 0.15 was allowed for the 
friction in the nozzle, and that the efficiency deduced from the 
velocities is 0.75, the combined efficiency of the turbine should 
be 

0.262 X 0.75 X 0.85 X 0.9 X 0.9 = 0.135; 
which corresponds to 

42.42 4- 0.135 = 3 I 4 b.t.u. 
per horse-power per minute. 
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Now it costs to mate one pound of steam at 150 pounds by 
the gauge or 165 pounds absolute, from feed water at 126° F. 
(2 pounds absolute) 

r i + ~ ? 2 = 856.0 + 337.6 — 94.3 = 1099 B.T.U., 

consequently 314 b.t.u. per horse-power per minute correspond 
to 

1314 X 60 ~ 1099 = 17.2 
pounds of steam per horse-power per hour. 

The total steam per hour for 150 horse-power appears to be 

150 X 17.2 - 2580. 

If the nozzle designed on page 444 be taken it appears that 
five would not be sufficient, as 
each would deliver only 500 “ 1050 h 

pounds of steam per hour. But j N, 

if allowance be made for a mod- |j 
erate overload, six could be j 
supplied. i im~d - 

Not uncommonly turbines of \ 

this type are run under speed as ) 

a matter of convenience. Sup- } ^1930 & A. _ f 

pose, for example, the speed of j J/T 

the vanes is only 0.3 of the j L s' 

velocity of whirl, instead of j s' \ 

0.5; that is, in this case take 
V = 1050. F,c - IO “- 

This case is represented by Fig. 104, from which it is evident 
that x 

V/ = V/ = ai = V x sin 30° - 3500 X 0.5 - 1750 

V w = V j cos 30°== 3500 X 0.866=3030 
tan (3 = ai id = 1750-5- (3030 — 1050) = 0.884 

P = 4 i° 3 °'- 

The two triangles aid and elh are equal, and 
le = id = 3030 — 1050 == 1980; 


Fig. 104. 
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consequently the exit velocity of whirl is 

W/ = ek = 1050 — 1980 *= — 930. 

Consequently the work delivered to the vane is 


py = - [ 303 ° - (- 93°)] io 5° = ~ 39 6 ° X 10 5° 
g S 


416000 


But the kinetic energy is wV* h- 2g , so that the efficiei 
416000 X 2 h- 3500 2 = 0.68. 

The combined efficiency of the turbine therefore becomes 
0.262 X 0.68 X 0.85 X 0.9 X 0.9 — 0.123 
instead of 0.135; and the heat consumption becomes 


42.42 -r- 0.123 = 345 

per horse-power per minute; and the steam consumption inci 


345 X 60 -f- 1099 = 18.8 

pounds per horse-power per hour. The total steam per 
appears now to be about 

18.7 X 150 = 2800, 

so that six nozzles like that computed on page 444 would 
only a margin for governing. 

If the turbine be given twelve thousand revolutions per m 
the diameter at the middle of the length of the vanes will b 

D = 1050 X 12 X 60 - (3-14 X 12000) = 20 inches, 

The computation on page 444 gave for the exit diamet 
the nozzle 1.026 inches, and as the angle of inclination h 
plane of the wheel is 30°, the width of the jet at that ; 
would be twice the exit diameter or somewhat more, due t 
natural spreading of the jet. The radial length of the 1 
may be made somewhat greater than an ineh, perhaps ItV in 
The circumferential space occupied by the six jets will be i 
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i-'J inches out of (>2.8 inches (the perimeter), or somewhat less 
than one-tifth. The section of the nozzle is shown by 



Fig, 105, ami the form of the vanes may be like Fig. 106. 
In this ease the thickness of a vane is made half the space 
from one vane to the next, or one-third the 
pitch from vane to vane. The normal width 
of the passage is made constant, the face of one 
vane and the hack of the next vane being struck 
from the same centre. The form and spacing 
of vanes can he determined by experience only 
and appears to depend largely on the judgment 
of the designer. In deciding on the axial width 
of the vanes it must Ik- imrne in mind that 
increasing that width increases the length and therefore the 
friction of the jmssage; hut that on the other hand, decreasing 
the width increases the curvature of the passage which may be 
equally unfavorable. Sharply curved passages also tend to 
produce centrifugal action, by which is meant now a tendency to 
crowd the fluid toward the concave side which tends to raise 
the pressure there, and decreases it at the convex side. Mr. 
Alexander Jude,* for a particular case with a steam velocity of 
(ooo feet jut second, computes a change of pressure from 100 to 
toy.t {Ktunds on the concave side and a fall to 93.4 on the convex 
side. Even if this case should appear to be extreme there is no 
question that sharp curves are to be avoided in designing the 
steam {atssages. 

Tents on a de Laval Turbine. — The following are results of 
tests on a dr Laval yurhine made by Messrs. J. A. McKenna 
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Velocity Compounding. — In 

velocity of a jet of steam that 
down to the back-pressure. 
Suppose it acts on an equal¬ 
angled (/? — 7) vane which has 
the velocity F. The relative 
velocity at entrance to that 
vane is F 2 and this velocity 
reversed and drawn at F a may 
represent the exit velocity, 
neglecting friction. F 4 is the 
absolute velocity at exit from 
the vane, which may be re¬ 
versed by an equal-angled 
.stationary guide, and then 
becomes the absolute velocity 
F/ acting on the next vane. 
The diagram of velocities for 
*the second moving vane is 
composed of the lines lettered 
F/, F/, F/ and V/i the 
last of these is reversed by a 
stationary guide, and the 
velocities of the third vane are 
F", F a ", F a " and F 4 ". The 
diagram is constructed by 
dividing the velocity of whirl 

V w ■ 


Fig. 107, let V 1 represent the 
is expanded in a proper nozzle 


a 



into six equal parts, and the final exit velocity Fis vertical, 
indicating that there is no velocity of whirl at that place. 

It is immediately evident, since the velocity of flow is unaltered 
in Fig. 107, and since there is no exit velocity of whirl that the 
efficiency neglecting friction is the same as for Fig. 103, namely 

e = cos 2 a 


as given by equation (291) page 481. 
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It h considered that this type of turbine cannot be made to 
gh'f good edit ti nt y in practice on account of large losses in passing 
through a mu t t-sMon of vanes and guides, especially as the steam 
in the earlier stages has high velocities. The turbine, however, 
has certain advantages when used as a backing device for a 
murine-turbine, in that it may la* very compact, and can be placed 
in the low pressure or exhaust chamber, so that it will experience 
but little resistance when running idle during the normal forward 
motion of the ship. 

In dealing with this problem it is convenient to transfer the 
construction to the combined diagram at abi, Fig. 107; diagrams 
for guides like that made up of the velocities F,, F* and F, being 
inverted for that purjmse. It is clear that the absolute velocities 
at exit from the nuzzle and the guides are represented by F,,F/ 
am! r,"» while the relative velocities are F,, F,' and V" which 
with no axial thrust are equal to F„, F/ and F,". The absolute 
velocity at entrance to a given guide is taken as equal to the abso¬ 
lute* velocity at exit from the preceding vane, thus V x is equal 
to 1 %, etc. 'Hie last absolute velocity V " is equal to ai the 
constant velocity of flow. 

The angles tt, ft, ft yt «, and ft t are properly indicated as may 
la* seen by comparing the original with the combined diagram. 

If the diagram is accurately drawn to a large scale, the velocities 
and angles run be measured from it, or they may readily be 
calculated trigonometrically. Thus 


, »m tt , sin a . 

tan ft «* . ; tana, -7-*—etc., 

I t ew « 1 I cos a 


F, sin tt cpser 


F, sin « cosec etc. 


The radial length of the vanes and guides must be increased 
inversely projmrtional to the velocities, using relative velocities 
for the vanes and absolute velocities for the guides. 

There apftears to Sr no reason why the guides should be 
relieved from axial thrust provided they can be properly sup- 
jtorled. 
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urn! .i** 1 hr intrinsic energy of the jet is 

u ' t*j » , w 

"A A' ' S 

the fit'll irm y of this arrangement without losses and friction 

a5ijwar** to be 

s7»*o }■ (it25 o* o.y2. 


Effect of Friction. I he effect of friction is to change some 
of the kim tit energy into heat, thereby reducing the velocity and 
at the same time drying the steam and increasing the specific 
volume so that the length of the guides and vanes must be 
im reused at a somewhat larger ratio than would otherwise be 
required. 

A method of allowing fur friction is to redraw the diagram of 
Fig. 107. shortening the lines that represent the velocities to 
allow for frit lion. 

In order to bring out the method clearly an excessive value 
will lie assigned to the coefficient for friction, namely, y o.u;, 
so that the equation for velocity may have for its typical form 

t"„ - 's JgA II V) -> OR) Vigil. 

Again the coefficient will In* assumed to lie constant for sake of 
simplicity, more e*|*ei i.clly as but little is known with regard to 
its real value. 

The diagram shown 
by Fig. to*} was drawn 
f*y trial with F, - .< too 
and with «* — It 

apjieured necessary to 
reduce I* to 3?to fret 
|*rr second, instead of 
feet, which Would 
lie pfojwT without frit 
lion, this latu r quantity 
bring one-sixth «»f the 
initial velocity of whirl, 
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m 



In Fig. no an attempt is made to avoid axial thrust on 
the vanes, and at the same time to retain a fair efficiency 
by making the 

delivery angle of ^ 
the guides constant. 

A calculation like 
that on page 492 
indicates that an 
efficiency of 0.76 

might be expected 
in this case. It is 

quite likely that v v 

in practice there Fl0 . 1IO< 

might be difficulty 

in making the delivery angle of the guide as small as 30°, 
but it appears as though the common idea that it is practically 
impossible to make an economical turbine on this principle is 
not entirely justified. .^ 

Pressure Compounding. — The second method of compounding 
impulse turbines with a number of chambers each containing 
a single impulse wheel like that of the de Laval turbine requires 
a large number of stages to give satisfactory results. For sake 
of comparison with preceding calculation we will take the 
same initial and final pressure and the same angle for the nozzles, 
namely, 150 pounds by the gauge and 26 inches vacuum, and 


Nine stages in this case will give approximately the same 
speed of the vanes as in the problem on page 490. The temper¬ 
ature-entropy table which was made for work of this nature 
is most conveniently used with temperature, and in this case the 
initial and final temperature can be taken as 366° F. and 126° F. 


At 366° F. the steam is found to be nearly dry for the entropy 
1.56 and that column will be taken for the solution of this 
problem. The heat contents is 1193.3 instead of 1193.6 as 
found for 366° F. in Table I of the u Tables of Prop¬ 
erties of Steam.” On the other hand the table gives at 
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I his will c for (he available heat for each chamber 8 
thermal units, ami using as before y » o.x we shall have 

I", - \ x 32.2 X 778 X 8 X 0.9 » 600 

fret l«r second. With « - ,to° the velocity of whirl is now 520 
feet anti the velocity of the vanes as stated is 260 feet per second. 

The next question in the discussion of this turbine is the 
distribution of pressure. If the coefficients for friction and 
Other losses are taken to lie constant, then the pressure can be at 
time determined by the adiabatic method. 

In the problem already discussed 32 b.t.it. are assigned to 
ear h stage, and if this figure be subtracted nine times in succes¬ 
sion from the heat contents tun at the initial temperature we 
shall have the values which may be used in determining the 
intermediate tem|»eratures from the temperature-entropy table. 
Also from that table or from 'fable l in the “'fables of 
I’rojiertir* of Steam,” the corresjKinding pressures can be 
determined. The work is arranged in the following table: 


tilsTHtmcntiN UK PRKSSURK. 



V«!tte* *4 #* IN 

TriHlarMlttfr*. 

tarsturi* ftheMuft?. 

Rntk« of prmures* 

u 

iifti 

i m 

i 65 

©.68 

I 

1 lift# 


in 

0.66 

1 

11 m 

joft 

7 .V 5 

0.6s 

,1 

? 

47 s 

47 H 

0.64 

4 


$%% 

jo -4 

o.6j 


ift.il 


1K.6 

©.fit 

ft 

9G0t 



0,58 

1 

ftftft 

*74 

ft >55 

®‘57 

8 i 

! ft.II 

S«g© 

3 - 7 * 

o >53 

ft j 

| 

lift 


a. 


'fhe last column gives the ratio of any given pressure to the 
preceding pressure, i.e, it;*: 165 * 0.68. These ratios indicate 
that simple conical converging nozzles will be sufficient for all 
but the last stage. With the usual number of stages, twenty or 
more, the ratios are certain to be: larger than 0.6 in all cases, 
indicating the use of converging nozzles throughout, 
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first roMFurvno.v of qualities and volumes. 



Trm|anf' j 

l&rsil | 

11 ^ 4 ? «4 ! 

1 V 4 lut’ 
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V 4 |*»ri 
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! ■ 1 
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*»75 

0.032 

34 1 

31.8 

t ■ 

! tu 

VH 7 

1 \$ 


i 

0.92a 

56.8 

52.2 
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t 
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*>t*j 

j toto 

O.QfO 

() 7 .0 

88.3 

0 

i i*t* 

1 *<>»* 

* ! 
I 

*11 


| mitt 

0 .1)01 

1 75 

158.0 


By the uid of tlit* U’mjwrnUtre-entropy table, the qualities 
ami sjR-t Bir volumes may In* determined directly with good 
appronirnatiun, it lacing necessary only to follow the line of the 
tem|«r.’iUire to »n entropy column, having nearly the proper 
heat contents. 

There is a serious objection to this method as applied, because 
it does not take any account of the fact that as the steam passes 
from stage to stage losing less heat than it would with adiabatic 
action, the entropy increases, anti that with increased entropy 
the difference of heat contents between two given temperatures 
increases. This will Ik* very apparent from inspection of a 
temjwraturc-cntrupy diagram or the temperature-entropy tabic. 
This matter will l*e discussed more at length in connection with 
the Curtis type of turbine. 

It has l**en assumed that the same amount of heat should be 
assigned to each stage for the adiabatic calculation and that the 
value* of y to allow for friction and losses remain constant. 
As to the values that should be assigned to y, we have very little 
published information; it may la* noted in passing that our 
allowance for fric tion in the nosusles and guides is probably too 
large. It will l>e evident that there is no difficulty in maintaining 
the amount assigned to each stage in its proper proportion even 
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though y shall be varied from stage to stage. For example, 01 
choice of o.i for both y and y l gives 

32 X 0.9 X 0.9 = 25.92 B.T.U., 

which .multiplied by 0.75, the efficiency due to the angles ar 
velocities, gives 19.44 b.t.u. as above. Let it be assumed f( 
the moment that the above product shall be kept constant, so j 
to obtain the same velocity of jet in each stage. Then tl 
following table exhibits a way of accomplishing this purpo; 
while varying y and y x : 


Stage 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

0 

y . 

0.08 

0.085 

0.09 

0.095 

0.10 

0.105 

O. II 

O.II5 

0.1 

yi . 

0.088 

0.091 

0.094 

0.097 

0.10 

0.103 

0.106 

O.IO9 

0.1 

1 

Us 

1 

0.839 

0.832 

0.824 

0.817 

0.81 

0.803 

O.796 

O.787 

0.7 

B.T.U. 

3°-9 

31.2 

3 1 -5 

3 1 -7 

3 2 

32.3 

32.6 

33 *° : 

33-2 


The last line shows the proper assignment of thermal uni 
for this condition. For simplicity both y and y 1 are assume 
to vary uniformly, but other variations can be worked out wi 
a little more trouble. Evidently the sum of the figures in tl 
last line should be equal to 

9 X 32 = 288; 

it is a trifle larger in the table. 

Now it is probable that the best values of the factor for frictic 
and resistance are to be derived from investigations on turbin 
rather than from separate experiments on nozzles and vam 
and it is evident that the use of the methods of representir 
the friction by a factor y is rather a crude way of trying to atta 
in a new design favorable conditions found in a turbine alreac 
built. 

Since the general conditions of this problem are the same 
those on page 481, the efficiency due to adiabatic action will 1 
the same as is also the efficiency due to the angles and velocitic 
Taking the factors for friction in the guides and blades as ea< 
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O.I, the corresponding factors are 0.9 and 0.9. The efficiency 
due to velocities is 0.75, and the mechanical efficiency may be 
•estimated as 0.9. The combined efficiency of the turbine is 

0.262 X 0.75 X 0.9 X 0.9 X 0.9 = 0.143. 

A computation like that on page 483 with this efficiency gives 
for the probable steam consumption 16.2 pounds per brake 
horse-power per hour. 

Assume that the turbine is to deliver 500 brake horse-power; 
then the steam consumption per second will be 

16.2 X 500 -r- 3600 = 2.25 pounds. 

We can now determine the principal dimensions of the turbine 
to suit the conditions of its use. Suppose that it is desired to 
restrict the revolutions to 1200 per minute or 20 per second * 
then with nine stages and a peripheral velocity of 520 for the 
vanes the diameter will be 

520 ■+■ 207 T — 8.28 feet. 

For a turbine of the power assigned this diameter will be 
found to be inconveniently large. If, however, the number of 
stages can be made 36, the velocity will be reduced to 260 feet 
per second as computed on page 495. This will give for the 
diameter 

260 207 r = 4.14 feet. 

The remainder of our calculation will be carried out on these 
.assumptions, namely, that the power is to be 500 brake- 
horse-power, and that there are to be 36 stages. If the method 
of the table on page 497 were applied to a turbine having the 
full 36 stages now contemplated, it would have 37 lines; namely, 
the ten already set down, and three intermediate entries between 
each pair of consecutive lines; but the temperatures found in 
that table would be found in the more extended table together 
with their specific volumes. We can, therefore, use that table to 
calculate areas and lengths of vanes for 9 out of the 36 stages, 
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C omerseh, if *leMreti, liu* thickness of the vunes could bo 
adjusted to h>vc the same length. Such a construction as this 
leads to is likely to give too sharp a curvature to the backs of 
the vanes, and it may be better to givg only the thickness 
demanded for strength and take the chance that the passage 
between the vanes shall not la* filled. If allowance is made for 
friction and the consequent reduction in velocity the lengths of 
the vanes should be corresjKmdingly increased. 

The lengths of the guides for the other stages will be directly 
projKirtional to the sjarifte volumes in the table on page 497, 
because the velocities have been made the same for all the stages. 
For example, at to*/* the length for full admission will be 

t.4S K 31.8 :■ 148 >>*0.312 inch, 

which will Ik- the projter length for the twenty-fourth stage. If 
it Is considered undesirable to further reduce the length we may 
resort It* admitting steam through guitles for only a portion of 
the jH-riphery. Making the are of admission vary as the specific 
volumes, the fourth stage Cline 1 of the table on page 497) will 
have admission for 

3O0 X 3,86 e 31.8 » 43 0 . 

Intermediate lengths of vanes anti arcs of admission may be 
computet! by filling out a table like that on page 497 for all the 
stages, or a diagram may la; drawn from which the required 
information can be had by interjmlation ; the values on the line 
mimlirml o are for this purjarse, there being of course no corre¬ 
sponding stage. In fact the method of computing at convenient 
intervals anti inter(x 4 ating from curves is likely to be more accu¬ 
rate m well m more convenient, as the error of adiabatic calcula¬ 
tions for steam with small change of temperature is liable to be 
excessive. 

Leakage and Radiation. —- Thin type of turbine, as will be seen 
in the description of the Rateau turbine, has a number of wheels 
each in its own chamber, and the chambers are separated by 
stationary disks that extend to the? shaft. Reduction of leakage 
must be attained bv a small clearance between the disk and the 
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rotation. 





























kaikau tukijine 


Lft iilntle represent si vane which has steam entering it 
tangentially with the velocity l',, while it has itself the velocity 
I'. A-mi tiling that the relative velocity is 
constant we may divide* the curve into a °^y> K 6' 
numhrr of equal -mall parts that are approxi- 
malely straight. From h lay of! J N. 

Mt' - uU [. , 5^----V 

* l ns. 

then b' will be a |H*mt in the trajectory of the particle of steam. 

t* 

In like manner tt* -* mb , etc. 

^ t 

The path rt/.'r'i/V may 1 «* taken as the trajectory of the steam, and 
tr' is the trail a- delimit almve. I’rojierly a similar construction 
should Ur made also for the hack of the vane, anil the mean path 
should Ih taken to establish tin* lead. Extreme refinement is 
probably neither necessary nor justifiable in this work. 

Katnau Turbine. The construction of this turbine, which is 

of the pure pressure-compound 

■ tyjH*w represented by Fig, 113, 

which is a half section through 
the shaft, wheels and casing. 
The wheels are light dished 
plates which are secured to 
hubs that are pressed onto the 
shaft and which carry the 
moving vanes. The chambers 
are separated by diaphragms 
of plate steel, riveted a rim 
and to a hub casting. The 
hulis are bushed with anti- 
friction metal that is expected 
m I | .f to wear away if it by chance 

* ' n, ’“ n touches the shaft. This tur- 

*'*-< *<*■ bine is sometimes divided into 

two sections to provide a middle tearing for the shaft, which 
ha- »on-idrfisblr length and should preferably have a small 
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its casing, and from tests of his own, Professor Stodola gives the 
following equations for the horse-power required to drive smooth 
wheels and to drive wheels with vanes forward: 

Smooth wheels * 


H.P. ==0.02295 a l D 2, 



7 - 


Wheels with vanes 


H.P. = [0.02295 ol 1 D 2 ' 5 + 1.4346 a 2 L 1 * 25 ] 



where D is the diameter in feet, L is the blade length in inches, 
V is the peripheral speed in feet per second, and 7 is the density 
of the medium. The values of the other factors are 


oq = 3.14 a 2 = 0.42. 

These formulae explain why the backing turbine for marine 
propulsion is always run in a vacuum when idle. 

Turbines which have only a partial admission must be affected 
by some such action for that part of the revolution during which 
steam is not admitted; but this matter is obscure and such a 
resistance must be combined with friction and other resistances. 
It is therefore very difficult to assign the proper value to the fric¬ 
tion factor y for steam in the vanes or in the guides and vanes of 
a velocity-compound turbine. In particular any change of the 
angle 7 (Fig. 103, page 480) to avoid end thrust must be made 
with caution and should be checked by experiment. 

Side Thrust. — If admission is restricted to only a part of the 
periphery of a turbine, then in order to preserve *a balance and 
avoid unnecessary pressure on the bearings of the shaft, the arc 
of admission should be divided into two equal portions, that are 
diametrically opposite. Some builders, however, prefer to 
ignore this effect, and concentrate the admission at one side, 
because there is tendency for the steam to spread which will have 
double the effect if the arc is divided as suggested. The amount 
of side thrust can be estimated from the powers developed ab 
the several wheels, having partial admission, together with the 
dimensions and speed of revolutions, making allowance of course 
for the distribution of the torque over an arc of a circle. 
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the combined effect of losses in the vanes may be taken to be 
equivalent to making y 0 equal to 25 so that 1 - y Q is 0.75; this 
is in effect the efficiency factor for the vanes as affected by friction. 
If, further, we take the mechanical efficiency of the ma chine as 
0.9, then the combined efficiency for the turbine will be 

0.285 X 0.883 X 0.85 X 0.75 X 0.9 - 0.144. 

This corresponds to 

42.42 4- 0.144 = 295 b.t.u. 

per horse-power per minute. Now it costs to make steam from 
water at 102°, and at an absolute pressure of 165 pounds, 1123 
0 \ + q l — q 2 ) thermal units, as already calculated in the deduc¬ 
tion of the efficiency of adiabatic action. Consequently the steam 
per horse-power per hour will be 

295 X 60 -T 1123 = 15.7 

pounds per brake horse-power per hour. To this should properly 
be added a fraction, to allow for leakage and radiation, amounting 
to five or ten per cent; this added amount of steam will affect 
the size of the high pressure nozzles only in this case, and as 
extra nozzles are sure to be provided we will take no further 
account of it than to say that the steam consumption may amount 
to 16.5 to J7.3 pounds per brake horse-power per hour. 

The heat contents which have already been found give for the 
adiabatic available heat 

1193 - 871 = 322, 

and if this be divided equally we have 161 thermal units per 
stage. Using 0.15 for y in the nozzles, the velocity of the jet 
becomes 

V X 32.2 X 778 X 161 X0.85 =2610 

feet per second. 

Assuming that we may use three sets of moving vanes the 
velocity for them will be 

2610 + (2X3)= 435 


feet per second. 
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The specific volume is 

V— (XU + or) = 0.902 (21.6 — 0.016) + 0.016 — 19.5. 

With 15.7 pounds of steam per brake horse-power per hour 
and 770 horse-power the steam per second is 

w - 15.7 X 770 - 4 - 3600 - 3.36 pounds. 

The combined area of discharge of all the first stage nozzles 
is therefore, with the velocity at exit equal to 2610 feet, 

3.36 X 19.5 X 144 + 2610 = 3.62 square inches. 

The nozzles of turbines of this type are sometimes made square 
at the exit so as to give a continuous sheet of steam to act on the 
vanes. If the side of such a nozzle were made half an inch 
there would appear to be fourteen and a half such nozzles; the 
turbines would probably be given 16 or 18 of them, which could 
be arranged in two groups. Since the angle of the nozzle is 20° 
the width of the jet measured along the perimeter of the wheel 
will be 

0.5 4- sin 20 0 = 0.5 4- 0.3420 = 1.46 inch. 

Allowing one-fourth of the width of the orifice for the thickness 
of the walls, the width occupied by eight nozzles would be 

1.46 X 1.25 X 8 = 14J inches. 

The combined throat area of all the nozzles will be 
3.36 X 4-45 X 144 - 5 - 1480 = 1.41 square inch. 

Dividing by 14^, the number of necessary nozzles, gives for 
the throat area of one nozzle 

1.41 4- 14.5 = 0.0972 square inch, 

so that the diameter will be about 0.35 of an inch. 

A method of calculation for the second set of nozzles consistent 
with the method of determining the intermediate pressure is as 
follows: The pressure in the throat has already been found to 
be 10.6 pounds, corresponding to 196° F., for which the tem¬ 
perature-entropy table at 1.56 units of entropy gives for heat 
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at exit from the second set of nozzles. The volume of saturated 
steam at 102° is 335 cubic feet, and with * equal to 0.858 the 
specific volume is 288 cubic feet. Consequently, with a weight of 
3.36 pounds per second, and a velocity of 26x0 feet, the united 
areas of all the nozzles at exit will be 

3.36 X 288 X 144 - 4 - 2610 = 53.4 square inches. 

Now the perimeter of a circle having a diameter of 4J feet is 
about 170 inches. Allowing for the sine of the angle 20° and 
one-fourth for thickness of guides there will be about 43.5 inches 
for the united width of passages between guides so that the 
radial length will be 

53-4 43-5 = 1-23 inch. 

The specific volume of saturated steam at' 197 0 is 35.5 cubic 
feet, so that with x equal to 0.925 the specific volume is 32.9. 
Now the areas are proportional to the specific volumes and 
inversely as the velocities, consequently the length of guides at the 
throat is 

.. 2610 ., 32.0 . , 

1.27 X -X '-ZT- = 0.29 inch. 

1300 288 

The length of the vanes and guides can be found by the method 
on page 500, using relative velocities for the vanes and absolute 
velocities for the guides. The velocities decrease as indicated 
by Fig. 107, page 487, and the lengths must be correspondingly- 
increased. In this case, however, there are two considerations 
which influences the lengths that should be finally assigned to the 
guides and vanes, (x) The thickness may be diminished, which 
tends to decrease the length. (2) Friction reduces the velocity 
which tends to increase the length. Friction of course diminishes 
all velocities including the peripheral velocity of the wheel, but a 
proper discussion of that matter would be both long and uncertain. 

Attention has already been called to the defect of this method 
of making all the calculations at a single value of entropy and 
trying to allow for friction and other losses by simple factors. 
The difficulty is aggravated in this case by the fact that the 
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second set of nozzles or guides have proper throats. The proper 
method after having selected a set of intermediate pressures 
appears to be to calculate the turbine step by step. The steam 
supplied to the second set of nozzles (or guides) has been found 
to have the quality 0.950, and this is probably a good approxima¬ 
tion to the actual condition, even if allowance is made for radi¬ 
ation and leakage. The temperature-entropy table gives for 
steam having that quality and the temperature 223, the 
entropy as nearly 1.66. At that entropy the heat contents at 
the initial, throat and exit pressures, are given in the following 
table with also the quality and specific volume at the throat; 
the table also gives the quality and specific volumes at exit with 
y equal to 0.15. 


Pressure. 

Temperature* 

Heat contents. 

Quality. 

Specific volume. 

18.2 

223 

1100 

°-95 


10.6 

196 

1063 

0.92 

3 2 -7 

1.0 

102 

927 

0.85 

245 


The apparent available heaf for adiabatic flow to the throat 
is now 

iioi - 1063 = 37, 
which would give a velocity of 

F = V2 x 32.2 X 778 X 37 = 1360, 

* 

instead of 1280 as previously found. The apparent available 
heat to the exit with 0.15 for the friction factor is now 

(1101 - 927) 0.85 = 147, 

which gives for the exit velocity ‘ 

V = V 2 X 32.2 X 778 X 147 = 2710, 

instead of 2610 previously computed. 

This comparison shows that the intermediate pressure deter¬ 
mined by the customary method will be too high, and that to 
obtain the desired distribution of temperature the factors for 
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tln< lower stage* must he modified arbitrarily as may be deter¬ 
mined by comparison with practice. 

Curtis Turbine. i- ig. 114 shows a partial elevation and section 
of the essential features of a Curtis turbine, which has four 
t handlers amt two sets of moving vanes in each chamber. The 
asb of the turbine is vertical which demands an end bearing, 
the difficulties of which construction appear to have been met by 



pumping oil under pressure into the bearing, so that there is 
complete lubrication without contact of metal on metal. The 
condenser is placed directly under the turbine, and the electric- 
grtn-rator is alcove* on a continuation of the shaft. The arrange¬ 
ment %p|traf» to la: convenient, and in particular to demand 
small floor spate only. 

When used for marine propulsion the Curtis turbine has a 
hofwonta! shaft from necessity, and has a large number of stages. 
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A turbine developing 8000 horse-power has seven pressure 
stages, each of which but the first has three velocity stages, that 
one has four velocity stages. The diameter is ten feet and 
the peripheral velocity is 180 feet per second. 

Tests on Curtis Turbines. — The following tables give tests 
on two Curtis turbines, having two and four pressure stages, 
respectively; both were made by students at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

TESTS ON A TWO-STAGE CURTIS TURBINE. 

Darling and Cooper.* 


Duration minutes . 

Throttle pressure gauge. 

Throttle temperature F. 

Barometer inches. 

Exhaust pressure absolute pounds . . 

Load kilowatts. 

Steam per kilowatt hour, pounds . . 
Thermal units kilowatt minute . . . 


1 

120 

120 

120 

120 

60 

146.3 

145-3 

143-2 

143-9 

149-3 

512 

520 

464 

502 

512 

29.8 

29.9 

29.9 

29.9 

30.0 

0.82 

0.79 

0.92 

0.84 

0.85 

l6l.4 

255 -7 

374.0 

5 I2 -9 

731-9 

21.98 

19.63 

19.98 

18.43 

17-75 

440 

396 

39 2 

369 

357 


If the efficiency of the dynamo is taken at 0.9 and one kilowatt 
is rated as 1.34 horse-power, the steam and heat consumptions 
per brake horse-power are, for the best result, 

11.8 pounds 239 b.t.u. 

TESTS ON A FOUR-STAGE CURTIS TURBINE 
Coe and Trask.*]* 


Duration minutes. 

60 

60 

60 

180 

120 

Boiler pressure, pounds. 

152 

149-6 

152.1 

X S° 

i 5°-4 

Vacuum inches. 

28.5 

28.2 

28.8 

28,4 

28.3 

Load kilowatts.. 

282 

380 

S23 

562 

78S 

Steam per kilowatt hour pounds . . 

21.4 

20.3 

18.8 

19-5 

19-3 

Thermal units per kilowatt (minute) . 

394 

37 ° 

352 

360 

357 


* Thesis , M. I. T., 1905. 
f Thesis , M. I. T., 1906. 
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I aking tht* efficiency uf till* dynamo an 0.9 and a kilowatt as 
t.,t» hurst- IHiwt-r, tin* licst result is equivalent to a steam con¬ 
sumption of i4,f» pounds and a heat consumption of 237 thermal 
units. 

Reaction Turbines. -The essential feature of a reaction 
turbine is a fall of pressure and a consequent increase of veloc¬ 
ity in the passages among the vanes of the turbine. Since 
such wheels commonly are affected by impulse also they are 
sometime-, t .died impulse reaction wheels, but if properly under - 
slo««t the shorter name need not lead to confusion. In conse¬ 
quence of the feature named the 

relative exit velocity v. is greater 

, * f - 

than l j. Another consequence is 

that steam leaks part the ends 

of tlie vanes whit It are usually 

open, and there is also leakage 

past the inner ends of the guides 

whit It are also open; this feature 

rs shown by !*‘ig. 115. 

The reaction turbine is always 
made tompmutd with a large 
HUmJ*er of stages, one set of guides 
and the following set of vanes 
Iwing 1 ottnted as a stage. In 
consequence the exit pressure either 
from the guide* or the vanes is 
only a little less than the entrance pressure, and the passages 
are all converging. 

There is no attempt to avoid axial thrust, and therefore the 
exit angle 7 from the vanes may be made small; it is commonly 
equal to the exit angle « from the guides. A common value 
for these angles is 20°. 

The guides and vanes follow alternately in close succession 
leaving only the necessary clearance; the kinetic energy due to 
the aleailute exit vehw it y from a given set of vanes is not lost but 
Is available in the next set of guides. The turbines are usually 


it 

i" 



Fla* us. 
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made in two nr three nr» tmim a* shown by tug. tiy, page $jfi ( 
itml il k only at the rod *4 a sr* imst that thr k surfs*. energy due 
to thr absolute r\it Velocity 1% frjntrd, at I hr rm| of 4 setlitift 
this kinetic rllrfgy is « haftgrd llito heat 4II*I k ill 4 maWler 
available i*»r thr lir%f sr* f $«4S; at the rmt *4 ftir tnrbittr if k of' 
rmnw Sttur there air 11 nos 11% stvty stages or more 

thr ttSflllHlir *4 title kiftrtn mrrgV frier led k likely la hr Ie«t 

than five j*rr tnii and it may !*r * .**mhmrd with the 

Hrflrnil hit tor la allow far |ri« tiots ;U*d leakage §US« ihr rmh of 
thr guides amt Vaftrv iMh influrm fnbr thr % Il4ftp 
of hr 4 1 into work a|*]*itn! fa thr twibtnr amt intrraw the 

value of tlit* ijualitv * ami 4 ho <4 thr s|*a sh* vohsfitr *4 the 
mixture of steam amt moktur*\ 

Stfltr thr rail absolute vrlm *H from thr so fir* n a]»)»liet| to 
driving thr dram into thr nr%% set of their *•» nu direct 

advantage in avoiding vrlmity *4 »h»r! at thn } 4 a* r # it is only 

nre?*&ary to give thr itutd*** thr angb ; *t entrance to 

rrrrivr thr strain, Indim iH it is dssadvanugrou* to have 1 
high velocity at thr mtram r t*» the guides, «»i. I«i that matter, in 
any jwrt *4 thr turbinr* 4* thr ftMioti is }«t«»!»*hU }*fi*|««ritniiat 
to thr Mjuafr of thr velocity' a* ha* bnrfi a‘ minted af« life utr ill 
thr Ifktbin biitof f- 

Thr drain enter* a *rl *4 gutdr* with a * risasft irt«* tly, i»e«i 
tllr rail ulmilutr 4 rim ity from the j*m rdmg «i of 
On jtrrnunt of thr hmof hi thr guide* a oitaitt amount 

of heat k i hanged into kinetic energy ami thr imr roar 

of veil# ity tnay In-* added to the enframe vrb* ity to find thr 
evil vrlority whi* h k *4 « eiUfsr all al#%*»hi!r ir!«« ity This attorn 
lutr vrlurity u»mki»nl %ill% thr vrh* ity 4.4 thr blade* thr 

relative rnt rafts r vrh.*i st v to thr tr*. "!’«• the* rot ram r vrlm^ 
ity k to br 4f(«|r«| thr if! vr|i»sty du«* to change of hral lftt«l 
kinrtti «'ftrrgy til thr ^4ftr* # if! ^r4r-f O# tilsj thr rrlattte r.flt 
vdiidty, rite falls* «4 i!k hra? vnr4 aft thr % {UK-3 to that Mini 
in the entire *fagc * allrij tfir ^Jrgtrr -*4 rr.aito*n. I."otufifottly 
the ilegrer of reaction u «*nr|$aJf # that es, thr atm«uot of hr at 
M«nl ill the vane* $* r^oa! to that in thr gurdr*; and 
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the gam of velocity in the vanes is equal to the gain in the 
guides. 

In Fig. 116 let V t be the velocity of the steam leaving the 
guides and V the velocity of the vanes; then V 2 is the relative 
velocity of the steam entering the vanes. F, is the relative exit 
velocity which is greater than V 2 on account of the change of 
heat into work. V 4 is the absolute exit velocity from the vanes 
with which the steam enters the next set of guides. If the con¬ 
ditions for successive stages are the same, V 4 is also equal to the 
entrance velocity to the set of guides of the stage under discussion, 
and if ce is laid off at ac' then c'h is the gain of velocity in the 


a 



guides. Consequently to construct F 8 we may lay off ce' equal 
to ac and e'd equal to c'b. Now a and 7 are commonly made equal, 
and therefore the triangles abc and cde are equal. Consequently 
the angle 8 for the entrance to the guides is equal to /? at the 
entrance to the vanes. In fact the guides and vanes have the 
same form. 

Choice of Conditions. — The foregoing discussion shows that 
the designer is given a wider latitude in his choice of conditions 
for the compound reaction turbines than appeared possible 
for impulse turbines, though if the restriction of no axial thrust 
were removed from the latter the comparison would be quite 
different. 
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PARSONS TURBINE — MARINE WORK. 


1>fw> *4 , 


nhh mail *tr*mrr* . 
ItiirntirflUlr mud drainer* 
(’honort MrftfttcT* . . , 

«iitt Uricr « 

Smalt i r«i»rrn - . . 

Tbr§#*l** . 


apeed. feet 
per 

H.P. L.P, 

Ratio of 
velocities, 
vane# to 
steam. 

Number 

of 

shafts. 

70=80 

UO-I30 

O.45-O.5 

4 


n 0*135 

0.47-0.5 

3-4 

W~tQ$ 

iao-150 

0.37-0.47 

3 

Hj-ioo 

**S^ 3 S 

0.48-0.52 

4 

105-130 

130-1(10 

O.47-O.5 

3"4 

t! O-IJJO 

s 6 o* 3 IO 

O.47-O.51 

3-4 


The Westinghouse Company have used much higher veloc¬ 
ities of vanes for electrical work than given in the above tables; 
as fflui h as tyo feet }»*r second fur the smallest cylinder and 
37 % for the largest cylinder. 

The blade height should be at least three per cent of the 
diameter of the cylinder in order to avoid excessive leakage 
over the tips. Mr. Sj>eakman says that leakage over the tips 
of the blades Is jierhsj* not so detrimental on account of actual 
loss by leakage as tiecause it upsets calculations regarding 
IKtssages by increasing the steam volume. 

The following equation represents Mr. Spcakman’a diagram 
for clearances over tips of vanes, 


clearance in 
inches 


O.OI 4 o.oe8 diam. in feet. 


The proportion* of blades may be taken from the following 
table; 

t*tt01*t>HTU>NS4 OF BLARES — INCHES. 


I infill i 

Willi | 

rmk ti 

Ask) glmmm® fy 


iitii: 


|» Si* |*S. 


»i 24, 3 ° 

I ti i} 

3 1 l S 


Wikun ,V<M II,'.I |l II ftl l.l * 1 HI *1 

Mr. Parsons * gives for the efficiency of the steam in the 
turbine blades themselves 0.70 to 0.80. 

* !mt. NawU &nh H 1 ^ 3 . 
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cylinders In* 1J ant! a| times the diameter of the small cylinders. 
Let the jaripheral speed be 0.75 of the steam velocity, then the 
hitter will be 300 feet per second. If the exit angles for guides 
tint! vanes 1 >e taken as ao" and if the degree of reaction is 0.5, 
the velocities am! angles will be represented by Fig. 116, page 
517. In that figure 

gh » 7 , cos ao 0 «=» 0.940 V l ; 
and as V i« 0.75 7 t , 

we have •- (0.940 -- 0.7s) V x »> 0.190 7 ,. 

But ag *-* 7 , sin ao° « 0.342 7 t *, 

and tan ft 0.343 :■ o.up » 1.800 .*. ft * 6x°. 

The angle ft is given to the backs of the blades, and the angle at 
the faces is somewhat larger, as will appear by Fig. 1x3, page 515; 
in consequence there is some impulse at the entrance to the vanes. 
To get the relative veloc ity we have 

7 / - <1/ ♦ gf J * (0.34a 8 + 0.190 s ) 7 ,* 

7 , - 0.393 7 ,. 

But it is shown on page 517 that for the conditions chosen the 
imrmse of velocity in either guides or vanes is equal to 

7 , 7 , « (t - 0.393) 7 , «• 0.608 X 300 — 182 

feet j*«-r second. 

Now the equation for vclta tty when h thermal units are avail¬ 
able is _ ,_____ 

7 « VaX 32.2 X 778*, 

and conversely 

k . t« 3 8 + (644 X 778 ) - O.661 B.T.U. 

This is the amount with allowance for friction and leakage 
past the ends of the blades which has been assigned the factor 
0 . 6 , -m that for the preliminary adiabatic computation we may 
take for one set of blades 

0.661 0.6 « t.I B.T.U.. 
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and for a stage, consisting of a set of guides and vanes, we may 
take for the basis of the determination of the proper number of 
stages 2.2 b.t.u. per pound of steam used. 

It appears on page 507 that adiabatic expansion from 165 
pounds absolute to one pound absolute gives 322 thermal units 
for the available heat. If this is to be distributed to the stages 
of a turbine with 2.2 units per stage, then the total number of 
stages will be 

322 4- 2.2 = 146 

stagey. This is under the assumption that the turbine has a 
uniform diameter of rotor with 225 feet for the velocity of the 
vanes; we have, however, taken the intermediate diameter ij 
times the high-pressure and the low-pressure 2\ times. The 
peripheral velocities will have the same ratios, and the amounts 
of available heat per stage will be proportional to the squares of 
those ratios, namely, 2.25 and 6.25. Consequently the amounts 
of heat assigned per stage will be as follows: 

High-pressure Intermediate Low-pressure. 

2.2 4*95 13*75 

If we decide to use ten low-pressures and twenty intermediate 
stages they will require 

10 X 13.75 + 20 X 4-95 == 236.5 b.t.u., 

leaving 85.5 thermal units which will require somewhat less 
than 39 stages. Reversing the operation it appears that one 
distribution calls for 

10 X 13.75 +20X 4-95 + 39 X 2.2 = 322 b.t.u. 

For convenience of manufacture it is customary to make 
. several stages identical, that is, with the same length of blades, 
clearances, etc.; this of course will derange the velocities to some 
extent and interfere with the realization of the best economy. 
That part of the cylinder which has the same length of blades 
is known technically as a barrel. Let there be three barrels for 
each cylinder, making nine in all, which may be conveniently 
numbered, beginning at the high-pressure end and may have 
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the number of stages assigned above. In that table is given also 
the number of the stage counting from the high-pressure end, 
which is at or near the middle of the length of the barrel, for 
which calculations will be made. The values of the heat con¬ 
tents at i q are readily found for each stage given in the table 
by subtracting the amounts of heat changed into kinetic energy, 
down to that stage, allowing 2.2 for each stage of the high- 
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pressure cylinder, 4.05 for each intermediate stage and 13.75 for 
each low-pressure stage. For example, the fiftieth stage has 
its heat contents found by subtracting from the initial heat con¬ 
tents 1193, the amount 

39 X 2.2 + u X 4.95 ” r 4 a 3 > 

leaving for the heat contents after that stage 1053 thermal units. 
The probable heat contents allowing for friction and leakage is 
fountl by subtracting the product of the above quantity by the , 
factor 0.6. Giving 


,193 - 138 X 0.6 * nop b.t.u. 

Havlnc the values of + 1 obudned in this way, the values of 
X> ,an he found hy subtracting the heat of the liquid g, ant 
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and this length will be assigned to all the blades of the first 
barrel. The blades of the second and third barrels will have 
their lengths increased in proportion to the specific volumes at the 
middle of those barrels, as set down in the table. The effect 
of increasing the diameters of the intermediate and low-pres¬ 
sure cylinders is to increase the steam velocity, and the peripheral 
length of the steam passage, both in proportion to the diameter. 
Consequently the lengths of the blades for these cylinders arc 
directly proportional to the proper specific volumes and inversely 
proportional to the squares of the diameters. Thus the length 
of the blades at the forty-second stage, i.e., the middle of the 
fourth barrel is 

0.41? X 0.43 . , 

g - 0,532 men* 

3-27 X 1.5 

The lengths are computed for the other barrels in the same way, 
using a.5 for the ratio of the low-pressure diameter. 

Since the diameter of the small cylinder is 13.85 inches and 
the sjhtc! of the vanes on it is 335 feet per second, the revolutions 
per minute are 

ajq X 60 X ta 

13.85 x 

Parsons Turbine. — The essential features of the Parsons 
turbine are shown by Fig. 117. Steam is admitted at A and 
I Kisses In succession through the stages on the high-pressure 
cylinder, and thence through the passage at E to the stages of 
the intermediate cylinder; after passing through the intermediate 
stages it passes through G to the low-pressure stages and finally 
by B to the condenser. 

The axial thrust is counterbalanced by the dummy cylinders, 
C, C, C\ the first receiving steam from the supply directly, the 
second from the passage between the high and intermediate 
cylinders through the pipe F, and the third through the pipe near 
Ci from the jmssage between the intermediate and low-pressure 
cylinders, leakage past the dummy cylinders is checked by laby¬ 
rinth packing, which Is variously arranged to give a succession 

































TEST ON A PARSONS TURBINE 
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Parsons turbine in Savannah was made under the direction of 
Mr. B. R. T. Collins and reported by Messrs. H. O. C. Isenberg 
and J. Lage,* which is interesting because the steam consumption 
of the auxiliary machines was determined separately. The 
data and results of tests on the turbine are given in the following 
table. 

The tests made at full load with varying degrees of vacuum 
show clearly the advantage obtained in this machine from a 
good vacuum, which amounted to a saving of 


289 — 279 
289 


0.035. 


TESTS ON WESTINGHOUSE-PARSONS TURBINE. 
Collins, Isenberg and Lage. 



i load. 

£load. 

Full load. 


il load. 

J 

ik load. 

Duration minutes. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 * 

45 

45 

Steam pressures, gauge . . . 

131 

129 

128 

127 

128 

127 

I2 5 

Vacuum inches. 

28.1 

28.1 

2S-7 

26.7 

28.0 

26.7 

26.6 

Revolutions per minute , . 

3616 

3601 

3602 

3612 

3362 

3340 

3537 

Load kilowatts. 

260 

379 

493 


499 

629 

733 

Steam consumption, pounds 
per kilowatt-hour .... 

24*3 

21.2 

20.7 

19.8 

19.7 

19.8 

20.2 

per electric h.p. per hour . 

18.1 

15.8 

15*6 

14.8 

14-7 

14.7 


Heat consumption b.t.u. 
per kilowatt-minute 

462 

403 

494 

375 

374 

373 

3 § i 

per horse-power per minute 

345 

3°i 

289 

284 

279 

278 

283 


A great importance is attributed by turbine builders to obtaining 
a low vacuum, in many cases special air-pumps and other devices 
being used for that purpose. Unless discretion is shown both 
in the design and operation of this auxiliary machinery, its size 
and steam consumption is likely to be excessive, and what appears 
to be gained from the vacuum may be entirely illusory. 

* Thesis , M.I.T. 1906. 
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Sa8 

The steam consumption in jhhuwI* j*'r Hour fur the several 
auxiliary machine* was as follow*: 

Centrifugal pump fur circulating water .... HHi 


Dry vacuum pump. 

Hot well pump.. p.H 

ii ?S.K 


This total was equivalent to o ut *»f the steam consumption 
of the turbine at full load an*! with nt unite* va< mtm. Some 
tests of turbine installation* show* twite or three times this 
prof wrt ion. 
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Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.). 8 vo, 5 00 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.) 8vo, 3 00 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols.8vo, 12 50 

Fuertes’s Water and Public Health.nmo, 1 50 

Furman’s Manual of Practical Assaying.8vo, 3 00 

■* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry. nmo, 2 00 

Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers..nmo, 1 25 

* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Small 8vo, 1 25 

Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.).nmo, 2 00 

Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall).i 2 mo, 1 25 

Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.).8vo, 4 00 

Hanausek’s Microscopy of Technical Products. (Winton.).8vo, 5 00 

* Hasldn’s and MacLeod’ s Organic Chemistry. 12 mo, 200 

Helm's Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.).nmo, 1 50 

Bering's Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).i6mo, morocco, 2 50 

Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol.8vo, 4 bo 

Hind’s Inorganic Chemistry. 8vo » 300' 

=* Laboratory Manual for Students.i2mo, 1 00 

Holleman’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry^ (Cooper.).8vo, 250 

Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and Mott.).8vo, 2 56 

* Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry, (Walker.)..i 2 mo, 10® 
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Holley and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, andVarnish.es. 

(I n Press) 

Hopkins’s Oil-chemists' Handbook. 8 vo, 

Iddings’s Rock Minerals. 8 vo, 

Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. . 8 vo, 
Johannsen’s Key for the Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sec¬ 
tions. (In Press) 

.Keep’s Cast Iroii. 8 vo, 

Xadd’s Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. .i2mo, 

Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.). 8 vo, 

•* Langworthy and Austen. The Occurrence of Aluminium in Vegetable 

Products, Animal Products, and Natural Waters. 8 vo, 

Lassar-Cohn's Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 

Organic Chemistry. (Tingle.).i2mo, 

Leach's The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Control. 8 vo, 

Lob’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.). 8 vo, 

Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments_ 8 vo, 

Low’s Technical Method of Ore Analysis. 8 vo, 

Lunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.).i2mo 

* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making. 8 vo, 

Maire ’ s Modem Pigments and their vehicles. (In Press.) 

Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory.i2mo, 

* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.. i2mo, 
Mason’3 Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 

3d Edition, Rewritten. 8 vo, 

Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.).i2mo, 

Matthew’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten . . 8 vo, 

Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle.). .i2mo, 

Miller’s Manual of Assaying. i2mo. 

Cyanide Process. .i2mo> 

Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).... 121110, 

Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry.i2mo, 

Morgan’s An Outline-of the Theory of Solutions and its Results.i2mo, 

Elements of Physical Chemistry.i2mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers.nmo, 

Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories.i 6 mo, morocco, 

* Mur’s H'story of Chemical Theories and Laws. 8 vo, 

Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 

Vol. I.Large 8 vo, 

O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. 8 vo, 

Ostwald’s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.).i2mo, 

“ “ “ " Part Two. (Turnbull.).izmO, 

* Palmer’s Practical Test Book of Chemistry.i 2 mo, 

* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.). .. . i2mo, 

* Penfield.’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 

8 vo, paper, 

Pictet’s The Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.). 8 vo, 

Pinner’s Introduction to Organic Chemistry. (Austen.).. . . i2mo, 

Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels. 1 .. 8 vo, ; 

Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis.. .lamo, 

* Reisig's Guide to Piece-dyeing..... . 8 vo, 2 

Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint.. 8 vo, 

Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying... '.v.v.. . 8 vo, 

Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage... . 8 vo, - 

Disinfection and the Preservation bf Food. .. .... . 8 vo, . 

Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory. .. i ...... . : 8 vo,' 

Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.).. .. 8 vo, < 
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Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions.8vo, 2 00 

* Whys in Pharmacy....i2mo ( 1 00 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish.8voj 3 00 

Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).8vo, 2 50 

Schimpf’s Text-book of Volumetric Analysis.nmo, 2 50- 

Essentials of Volumetric Analysis.nmo, 1 25 

* Qualitative Chemical Analysis.8vo, t 25 

Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students.8vo, 2 50 

Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses.i6mo, morocco 3 00 

Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers.i6mo, morocco. 3 00 

Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils. 8vo» 2 50 

* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons in Heat.8vo, 1 50 

* Descriptive General Chemistry.-. .8vo» 3 00 

Treadwell’s Qualitative Analysis. (Hall.).•.8vor 3 00 

Quantitative Analysis. (Hall.).8vo, 4 00 

Turneaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies.8vo, 5 00 

Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.).nmo, 1 50 

* Walke’s Lectures on Explosives.8vo, 4 00- 

Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. I.Small 8vo, 400 

“ “ “ “ Vol. II.Small8vo, 5 co 

Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks.8vo, 2 00 

Weaver's Military Explosives.8vo, 3 00 

Wehrenfennig’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-Water.8vo, 4 00 

Wells’s Laboratory Guide in«Qualitative Chemical Analysis.8vo, 1 50 

Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 

Students.ismo, 1 5 ° 

Text-book of Chemical Arithmetic.i 2 mo, 1 25 

Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water.8vo, 3 50 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes.i2rao, x 50 

Chlorination Process.i2mo, 1 50 

Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods. 8 vo, 7 5 » 

Wulling’s Elementary Course in Inorganic, Pharmaceutical, and Medical 

Chemistry.nmo, 2 00 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’Surveying Instruments.X2mo, 3 06 

Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table.Paper 19^X24} inches. 25 

Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying.8vo, 3 00 

* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal... 8vo, 3 5 <> 

Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers.8vo, 2 50 

* Corthell’s Allowable Pressures on Deep Foundations.l 2 mo, 1 2 5 

Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares.8vo, 3 o° 

Davis’s Elevation and Stadia Tables..8vo, 1 00 

Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage.i2mo, 1 5° 

Practical Farm prainage.X2mo, 1 00 

*Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering.8vo, 5 00 , 

Flemer’s Phototopographic Methods and Instruments. 8 vo, 5 00 

Foto^ell's Sewerage. . (Designing.and Maintenance:). ...8vo, 3 00 

Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. 2d Edition, Rewritten.8vo, 3 5 © 

French and Ives’s Stereotomy. 8vo » 2 5 ® 

Goodhue's Municipal Improvements. I2mo » 1 5 ® 

Gore's Elements of Geodesy.® v0 » 2 5 ° 

* Rauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates.i 2 mo, 1 25 

Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy. 8 vo, 3 00 
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Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Coiiversion Factors).i6mo, morocco, 2 so 

Howe’s Retaining Walls for Earth. .nmo, i 25 

Hoyt and Grover’s River Discharge. . .8vo, 2 00 

* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level.i6mo, Bds. 25 

Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying.i6mo, morocco, 1 50 

Johnson’s (J. B.) Theory and Practice of Surveying.Small 8vo, 4 00 

Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods.8vo, 2 00 

Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.). i2mo, 2 00 

Mahan’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. (18*73.) (Wood.).8vo, 500 

* Descriptive Geometry. ..8vo, 1 so 

Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy.8vo, 2 50 

Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors.i6mo, morocco, 2 00 

Nugent’s Plane Surveying.8vo, 3 50 

Ogden’s Sewer Design.i2mo, 2 00 

Parsons’s Disposal of Municipal Refuse.8vo, 2 00 

Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering.8vo half leather, 7 50 

Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching.4to, 5 00 

Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.8vo, 4 00 

Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Coming and Peele.). .8vo, 3 00 

Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry.8vo, 1 50 

Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).8vo, 2 50 

•Gondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 

8vo, 2 00 

Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced.8vo, 5 00 

•Tracy’s Plane Surveying. l6mo, morocco, 3 00 

* Trautwine's Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book.i 6 mo, morocco, 5 00 

Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America.8vo, 2 00 

Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.8vo, 6 00 

Sheep, 6 50 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture.8vo, S 00 

Sheep, 5 So 

Law of Contracts. 8vo » 3 00 

Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting.8vo, 2 50 

Webb’s Problems in the tJse and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 

idmo, morocco, 1 25 

Wilson’s Topographic Surveying. 8 vo, 3 50 

BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 

Holler’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. .8vo, 2 00 

Burr and Falk’s Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations. 8 vo, 3 °o 

Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges.8vo, 5 00 

Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II.Small 4to, 10 00 

Poster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges.4to, 5 00 

Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations.8vo, 3 50 

•Greene's Roof Trusses. 8vo » 1 2 5 

Bridge Trusses. 8vo » 250 

Arches in Wood, Iron, and Stone.8vo, 2 50 

Grimm’s Secondary Stresses in Bridge Trusses. (Tn Press.) 

Howe’s Treatise on Arches. 8vo » 4 00 

Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel.8vo, 2 00 

Symmetrical Masonry Arches.8vo, 2 50 

Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 

Modern Framed Structures.Small 4to, 10 00 

Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges 1 

Part I. Stresses in Simple Trusses. 8vo > 2 50 

Partn. Graphic Statics. 8vo > 2 So 

Partin. Bridge Design. 8vo * 2 50 

PartIV. Higher Structures. 8v0 » 2 50 
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Morison’s Memphis Bridge. ..4*o> *o oo 

Waddell’s De Pontibus, a Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers. . i6mo, morocco, 2 00 

* Specifications for Steel Bridges...i2mo, 50 

Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans, Two parts in one volume.8vo, 3 50 

HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes’s Ice Formation.8vo, 3 00 

Bazin's Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 

an Orifice. (Trautwine.).8vo, 2 00 

Bovey’s Treatise on Hydraulics.8vo, 5 oo- 

Church’s Mechanics of Engineering.8vo, 6 00 

Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels.paper, 1 50* 

Hydraulic Motors. . .. 8vo, 2 00 

Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems.i6mo, morocco, 2 50- 

Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power.i2mo, 3 00 

Folwell’s Water-supply Engineering.8vo, 4 oo- 

Frizell’s Water-power.8vo, 5 oo- 

Fuertes’s Water and Public Health.nmo, 1 50* 

Water-filtration Works.nmo. 2 so- 

Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 

Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.).8vo, 4 00* 

Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It.Large i2mo, 1 5o 

Filtration of Public Water-supply.8vo, 3 00- 

Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works.. .8vo, 2 50 

Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 

Conduits.8vo, 2 oo- 

* Huhbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Management and Maintenance.. .8vo, 4 co- 

Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint) 

8vo, 4 oo- 

Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics.8 vq, 5 oo- 

* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.8vo, 4 oo- 

Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 

supply... . .Large 8vo, 5 00 

* Thomas and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers.4 t0 » 6 oo- 

Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies.8vo, 5 00 

Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams. 5th Edition, enlarged. . .4to, 6 00 

Water-supply of the City of New York from 1658 to 1895.4*0, 10 00 

Whipple’s Value of Pure Water.Large nmo, 1 00 

Williams and Hazen’s Hydraulic Tables.8vo, 1 50 

Wilson's Irrigation Engineering...Small 8vo, 4 00 

Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover.8vo, 3 00 

Wood’s Turbines.8vo, 2 50 

Elements of Analytical Mechanics.8vo, 3 oo- 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

Baker’s Treatise on Masonry Construction.8vo. 5 00 

Roads and Pavements.Svo, 5 00 

Black’s United States Public Works.Oblong 4to, 5 00 

* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures.8vo, 7 50 

Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering.8vo, 7 5<> 

Byrne’s Highway Construction.8vo, 5 00 

Inspection of the Materials and Workmanship Employed in Construction. 

i6mo, 3 00 

.8vo, 6 00 

Small 4to 7 50 

.8vo, 6 00 


Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. 

Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I. 
*Eckel’s Cements, Limes, and Plasters. 

































































Johnson's Materials of Construction..Large 8vo, 

Fowler's Ordinary Foundations.^.8vo, 

Graves’s Forest Mensuration. ,...... * ’ * ’ * * * ‘ ’ ’ * ‘ ‘ ’ * ’ * * ’ * ’ ’ ’ * ’ * 8v0 ’ 

* Greene’s Structural Mechanics. *****’’*’**’’***’*’** 8v0 ’ 

Keep’s Cast Iron... 8v0 ’ 

Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. 8vo [ 

Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) 2 vols.8vo[ 

Maurer’s Technical Mechanics.. 8v o 

Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration. Svo, 

Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials. 8v0 

* Strength of Materials.i2mo, 

Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.i2mo, 

Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations.8vo, 

Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavements.8vo, 

Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.i6mo, mor., 

* Ries’s Clays; Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses.8vo, 

Rockwell’s Roads and Pavements in France.i2mo, 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish.8vo, 

* Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ..nmo, 

Smith's Materials of Machines.nmo, 

Snow’s Principal Species of Wood.8vo, 

Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement.i2mo, 

Text-book on Roads and Pavements.nmo, 

Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced.8vo, 

Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. 3 Parts.8vo, 

Part I. Non-metdllic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy.8vo, 

Part II. Iron and Steel.8vo, 

Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents.8vo, 

Tillson's Street Pavements and Paving Materials.8vo, 

Tumeaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction.. -8vo, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus. (A Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers.).. i6mo, mor., 

* Specifications for Steel Bridges.nmo, 

Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 

the Preservation of Timber...8vo, 

Wood's (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics.8vo, 

Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 

Steel.8vo, 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrew’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers.3x5 inches, morocco, 

Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads.4to, 

Brook’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location.i6mo, morocco, 

Butt’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book.i6mo, morocco, 

Crandall's Transition Curve.i6mo, morocco, 

Railway and Other Earthwork Tables. . ..8vo, 

Crookett’s Methods for Earthwork Computations. (In Press) 

Dawson's “Engineering” and Electric Traction Pocket-book. ,i6mo r morocco 

Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879).Paper, 

Fisher's Table of Cubic Yards. ; ..Cardboard, 

Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide. . . i6mo» mor., 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em¬ 
bankments. 8v0 * 

Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers. . ..i6mo, 

Nagle’s Field Manual for Railroad Engineers.i6mo, morocco, 

PhiJbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers.i6mo, morocco, 


Raymond’s Elements of Railroad Engineering. (In Press.) 

f) 


1 2S 
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1 50 

2 50 
1 50* 

1 50- 

5 oo» 
5 00. 
25. 

2 50* 

I 00a 

I oo> 

3 00 
3 00* 

















































Searles’s Field Engineering.i6mo, morocco, 3 00 

Railroad SpiraL.i6mo, morocco, 1 50 

Taylor's Prismoidal Formulae and Earthwork.....8vo» 1 50 

* Trautwine’s Method of Calculating the Cube Contents of Excavations and 

Embankments by the Aid of Diagrams..8vo, 2 00 

The Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Railroads. 


i2mo, morocco, 2 50 

Cross-section Sheet.Paper, 25 

Webb’s Railroad Construction...i6mo, morocco, 5 00 

Economics of Railroad Construction.Large 12mo, 2 50 

Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways.Small 8vo., 5 00 


DRAWING. 


Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery.8vo, 250 

* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 3 00 

* 44 44 " Abridged Ed.8vo, 1 50 

Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing.8vo, paper, 1 00 

Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers..Oblong 4to» 2 50 

Durley’s Kinematics of Machines.8vo, 4 00 

Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications.8vo, 2 50 

Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective.8vo, 2 00 

Jamison's Elements of Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 2 50 

Advanced Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 2 00 

Jones’s Machine Design: 

Parti. Kinematics of Machinery.8vo, 1 50 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts.. . 8vo, 3 00 

MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry..8vo, 3 00 

Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism.8vo, 5 00 

Mechanical Drawing.4to, 400 

Velocity Diagrams.8vo, 1 50 

MacLeod’s Descriptive Geometry.Small 8vo, 1 50 

* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting. 8 vo, 1 50 

Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).8vo, 3 50 

Moyer’s Descriptive Geometry.8vo, 2 00 

Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching.4to, 5 00 

Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 2 00 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo, 3 00 

Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism.8vo, 3 00 

Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism.8vo, 3 00 

Smith's (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).8vo, 2 50 

Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design.8vo, 3 00 

* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing.Oblong 8 vo, 1 25 

Warren’s Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing. i2mo, 1 00 

Drafting Instruments and Operations.i2mo, 1 25 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing.i2mo, r 50 

Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 

Shadow. mo, 1 00 

Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry.i2mo, 1 25 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective.8vo, 3 so 

General Problems of Shades and Shadows.8vo, 3 00 

Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.8vo, 7 50 

Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry.8vo, 2 50 

Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 

Klein.).8vo, 5 o D 

Whelpley’s Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter Engraving.12mo, 2 00 

Wilson’s (H. M.) Topographic Surveying.8vo, 3 50 
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Wilson's (V. T.) Free-hand Perspective. 

Wilson's (V. T.) Free-hand Lettering. 

Woolf’s Elementary Course in Descriptive Geometry. 


.8vo, 2 50 

. 8 vd , 1 00 

Large 8vo, 3 00 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 

* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (Von Ende.).i2mo, 

Anthony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.).Small 8vo, 

Anthony's Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements_ i2mo, 

Benjamin's History of Electricity... 

Voltaic Cell. g vo ’ 

Betts’s Lead Refining and Electrolysis. (In Press.) 

■Classen's Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 

* Collins's Manual of Wireless Telegraphy.i2mo, 

Morocco, 

Crehore and Squier's Polarizing Photo-chronograph.8vo, 

■* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).i2mo, 

Dawson's “Engineering" and Electric Traction Pocket-book. i6mo, morocco, 
Dolezalek's Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (Von Ende.) 

i2mo, 

Duhem's Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.).8vo, 

Flather's Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power.i2mo, 

Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay.).8vo, 

Hanchett's Alternating Currents Explained.i2mo, 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).iomo, morocco, 

Hobart and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. (In Press.) 

Holman’s Precision of Measurements.8vo, 

Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests... .Large 8vo» 
Karapetoff’s Experimental Electrical Engineering. (In Press.) 

Kinzbrunner's Testing of Continuous-current Machines.8vo, 

Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.).8vo, 

Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.) i2mo, 
Lob’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.).8vo, 

* Lyons's Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, each, 

* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light..8vo, 

Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Fishback.).nmo, 

Norris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering. (In Press.) 

* ParshaH and. Hobart's Electric Machine Design.4to, half morocco, ] 

Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large i2mo, 

* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). . .8vo, 

Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. 1.8vo, 

Thurston's Stationary Steam-engines...8vo, 

* Tillman's Elementary Lessons in Heat.8vo, 

Tory and Pitcher's Manual of Laboratory Physics...Small 8vo, 

Dike's Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining.8vo, 


* Davis’s Elements of Law.... .8vo, 2 50 

* Treatise on the Military Law of United States.8vo, 7 00 

* Sheep, 7 S® 

* Dudley's Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial . .. Large nmo. 2 50 

Manual for Courts-martial..i6mo, morocco, 1 50 

Wait's Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.8vo, 6 00 

Sheep, 6 50 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture.8vo s 00 

Sheep, 5 50 

Law of Contracts.8vo, 3 00 

Wintbrop's Abridgment of Military Law... “mo, 2 50 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder—Nitro-cellulose and Theory of the Cellulose 

Molecule. 12mo » 2 

Bolland’s Iron Founder. I2mo * 2 

The Iron Founder,” Supplement.. 2 

Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms Used in the 
Practice of Moulding.,..mo, 3 

* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.). 8 vo, 3 

* Eckel’s Cements, Limes, and Plasters..;. 8v0 * 6 

Eissler’s Modern High Explosives. 8v0 » 4 

Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.). . 8 vo, 3 

Fitzgerald’s Boston Machinist. I2mo » 1 

Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers.i 8 mo, 1 

Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. . ..» 8 vo t 4 

Honey and Ladd’s Analysis of Mixed Paints, Color Pigments, and Varnishes. 

(In Press.) 

Hopkins’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook. 8vo > ■ 

Keep's Cast Iron. 8v0 > : 

Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Control..Large 8 vo, 1 

* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making. 8 vo, : 

Maire’s Modem Pigments and their Vehicles. (In Press.) 

Matthews’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten.,. 8 vo, . 

Metcalf’s Steel. A Maunal for Steel-users.i2mo, . 

Metcalfe’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops . 8 vo, ; 

Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. • • 4 to, u 

Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories.i< 5 mo, morocco, 

* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing. 8 vo, 2: 

Rice’s Concrete-block Manufacture. 8v0 * 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish. 8 vo, 

Smith’s Press-working of Metals.•• • • . 8vo > 

Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement.. 

Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses.i 6 mo, morocco, 


Thurston’s Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction and Opera¬ 
tion . 8vo * 

Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. I.Smalt 8vo, 

.« «« « “ “ Vol. II.8vo, 

Weaver’s Military Explosives. 8vo * 

West’s American Foundry Practice.i2mo, 

Moulder’s Text-book. mo, 

Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover.8vo, 

Wood’s Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and Steel. ,8vo, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Baker’s Elliptic Functions.8vo, 

Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry.i2mo, 

Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (In Press.) 

Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations.i2mo, 

Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra.8vo, 

* Dickson’s College Algebra.Large i2mo, 

* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations.Large i2mo, 

Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications.8vo, 

Halsted’s Elements of Geometry.8vo, 

Elementary Synthetic Geometry.8vo, 

* Rational Geometry . .. 
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♦Johnson's (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-ppcket size, paper,' 

loo copies for 

* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8X10 inches, 

io copies for 

Johnson’s (W. W.) Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. .Small 8vo, 
Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus.Small 8vo, 

Johnson's (W. W.) Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates .. ..i2mo, 

Johnson's (W. W.) Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. 

Small 8vo, 

Johnson’s Treatise on the Integral Calculus.. . .Small 8vo, 

Johnson's (W. W.) Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares. i2mo, 

* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics..i2mo, 

Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).i2mo, 

* Ludlow and Bass. Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 

Tables...8vo, 

Trigonometry and Tables published separately.•.Each, 

* Ludlow's Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables.•.8vo, 

Manning’s IrrationalNumbers and their Representation by Sequences and Series 

i2mo, 

Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 

S. Woodward..Octavo, each 

No. i. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 

No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted. 

No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper¬ 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. £J. Harmonic Func¬ 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmann’s Spatce Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 


by Thomas S. Fiske. 

Maurer's Technical Mechanics.8vo, 

Merriman's Method of Least Squares.8vo, 

Rice and Johnson’s Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus.. Sm. 8vo, 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one.Small 8vo, 

* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 

Variable.8vo, 

Wood's Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry.;.8vo, 

Trigonometry; Analytical, Plane, and Spherical.i2mo, 


5 o<t> 

2 Oq 

3 Oo 
1 So 
1 Oo- 

3 So 
3 <x> 

1 So 
3 Oo- 

2 Oo. 

3 oo 
2 Oo 
1 Oo 

r 

1 00 


4- 00 

2 00 

3 00 
2 50 

2 OO 
2 OO 

r oo- 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING* STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Bacon's Forge Practice.. 

Baldwin's Steam Heating for Buildings.i2mo, 

Barr's Kinematics of Machinery. 8vo » 

* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 

* 4< " ** Abridged Ed. . .....8vo, 

Benjamin’s Wrinkles and Recipes. i2mo, 

Carpenter’s Experimental Engineering.8vo, 

Heating and Ventilating Buildings.8vo, 

Clerk’s Gas and Oil Engine.Small 8vo, 

Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing.8vo, paper, 

Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En¬ 
gineers.Oblong 4to, 

Cromwell's Treatise on Toothed Gearing. i2mo, 

Treatise on Belts and Pulleys.• ■ ■ ■.i2mo, 


r So 
2 50 

2 so 

3 00 

1 So 

2 00 

6 00 

4 00 

4 00 

1 00 

2 so 
x so 
X so 
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Durley’s Kinematics of Machines. 8vo f 4 00 

Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power.nmo, 3 00 

Rope Driving....lamo, 200 

Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers. i2mo t 1 25 

Hall’s Car Lubrication.i2mo, 1 00 

Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).i6mo, morocco, 2 50 

Hutton’s The Gas Engine.8vo, 5 00 

Jamison’s Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 2 50 

Jones’s Machine Design: 

Parti. Kinematics of Machinery.8vo, 1 50 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts.8vo, 3 00 

Kent’s Mechanical Engineers* Pocket-book.i6mo, morocco, 5 00 

Kerr’s Power and Power Transmission.8vo, 2 00 

Leonard’s Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods.8vo, 4 00 

* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.) . . 8vo, 4 00 

MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism.8vo, 500 

Mechanical Drawing. 4 to, 400 

Velocity Diagrams.8vo, 1 50 

MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases.8vo, 1 50 

Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).8vo, 350 

Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels.8vo, 3 00 

Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing.8vo, 2 00 

Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo, 3 00 

Richard’s Compressed Air.i2mo, 1 50 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism.8vo, 3 00 

Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism.8vo, 3 00 

Smith’s (0.) Press-working of Metals.8vo, 3 00 

Smith (A. W.) and Marx’s Machine Design.8yo, 3 00 

Thurston’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 

Work.8vo, 3 00 

Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. nmo, 1 00 

Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor.i6mo, 1 50 

Morocco, 2 00 

Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.8vo, 7 50 

Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 

Klein.).8vo, 5 00 

Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.). .8vo, 5 00 

Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover.8vo, 3 00 

Wood’s Turbines.8vo, 2 50 

MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures.8vo, 7 50 

Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. 6th Edition. 

Reset.8vo, 7 50 

Church’s Mechanics of Engineering.8vo, 6 00 

* Greene’s Structural Mechanics..8vo, 2 50 

Johnson’s Materials of Construction.8vo, 6 00 

Keep’s Cast Iron.8vo, 2 50 

Lanza’s Applied Mechanics.8vo, 750 

Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.).8vo, 750 

Maurer’s Technical Mechanics.8vo, 4 00 

Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials.8vo, 5 00 

* Strength of Materials.i2mo, 1 00 

Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.i2mo, 2 00 

Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish.8vo, 3 00 

Smith's Materials of Machines.i2mo, 1 00 

Thurston’s Materials of Engineering.3 vols., 8vo, 8 00 

Part II. Iron and Steel.8vo, 3 50 

Part in. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents.8vo, 2 30 
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Wood's (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on 


the Preservation of Timber.£ vo> 2 oo 

Elements of Analytical Mechanics.8vo, 3 00 

Wood's (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 

Steel.8vo, 4 00 

STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Berry's Temperature-entropy Diagram.i2mo, 1 25 

Carnot's Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.).i2mo, 1 50 

Creighton’s Steam-engine and other Heat-motors .. . 8vo, 5 00 

Dawson's ,f Engineering " and Electric Traction Pocket-book_i6mo,mor., 5 00 

Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers.i8mo, 1 00 

Goss’s Locomotive Sparks. ‘ _ $vo, 2 00 

Locomotive Performance...8vo, 5 00 

Hemenway's Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy.i2mo, 2 00 

Hutton's Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants.8vo, 5 00 

Heat and Heat-engines.8vo, 5 00 

Kent’s Steam boiler Economy.8vo, 4 00 

Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector.8vo, 1 50 

MacCord’s Slide-valves.8vo, 2 00 

Meyer's Modern Locomotive Construction.4to, 10 oc 

Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.irnno. 1 50 

Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and Other Vapors..8vo, 1 00 

Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines.8vo, 5 00 

Valve-gears for Steam-engines.8vo, 2 50 

Peabody and Miller’s Steam-boilers.8vo, 4 00 

Pray's Twenty Years with the Indicator.Large 8vo, 2 50 

Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

(Osterberg.).i2mo, 1 25 

Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large 12010, 3 50 

Sinclair's Locomotive Engine Running and Management.i2mo, 2 00 

Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice.i2mo, 2 30 

Snow’s Steam-boiler Practice.8vo, 3 00 

Spangler's Valve-gears.8vo, 2 50 

Notes on Thermodynamics.. i2mo, 1 00 

Spangler, Greene, and Marshall's Elements of Steam-engineering.8vo, 3 00 

Thomas’s Steam-turbines...,.8vo, 3 50 

Thurston's Handy Tables. f .8vo, 1 so 

•' Manual of the Steam-engine. . .2 vols.,8vo, 10 00 

Part L History, Structure, and Theory..8vo, 6 00 

Part IJ. Design, Construction, and Operation.8vo, 6 00 

Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indicator and 

the Prony Brake.8vo, s 00 

Stationary Steam-engines. 8vo, 2 50 

Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Practice.. nmo, 1 50 

Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation. 8vo, 5 00 
Wehrenfenning's Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) 8vo, 4 00 

Weisbach's Heat, Steam, and Sterfm-engines. (Du Bois.)... .8vo, 5 00 

Whitbam's Steaatrengine Design.. 8vo, 5 00 


Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines.. .8vo, 4 00 

MECHANICS AND MACHINERY. 


Barr’s Kinematics of Machinery.8vo, 2 50 

• Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. 8 vo, 7 5 ® 

Chase's Ths Art of Pattern-making.lamo, 2 50 
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Spangler, Greene, and Marshall's Elements of Steam-engineering.8vo. 3 00 

Thurston's Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 

Work.8vo, 3 00 

Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics, nmo, 1 00 

Tillson's Complete Automobile Instructor.i6mo, 1 so 

Morocco, 2 00 

Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawin-'...8vo, 7 50 

Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power ot Transmission. (Herrmann—Klein.). 8vo. 5 00 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein. ).8vo. 5 00 

Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.8vo, 3 00 

Principles of Elementary Mechanics.i2mo, 1 25 

Turbines..8vo, 2 50 

The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893.4 t0 > * 00 


MEDICAL. 

* Bolduan's Immune Sera...12mo, 1 50 

He Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.). .. .Large nmo, 2 50 
Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.).8vo, 6 00 

* Fischer's Physiology of Alimentation.Large l2mo, cloth, 2 00 

Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.).8vo, 4 00 

Lassar-Cohn’s Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.).i2iro, 1 00 

* Pauli's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)... . i2mo, 1 25 

* Pozzi-Escot’s The Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). 121110, 1 00 

Rostoski’s Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.).nmo, . 1 00 

Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).8vo, 2 50 

* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology.nmo, 1 25 

Steel’s Treatise on the Diseases of.the Dog.8vo, 3 5° 

Von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.).nmo, 1 00 

Woodhull's Notes on Military Hygiene.i6mo, 1 50 

* Personal Hygiene.nmo, 1 00 

Wulling's An Elementary Course in Inorganic Pharmaceutical and Medical 

Chemistry..nmo, 2 00 


METALLURGY. 


Betts's Lead Refining by Electrolysis, (In Press.) 

Egleston’s Metallurgy of Silver, Gold, and Mercury; 

Vol. I. Silver.8vo, 7 50 

Vol. II. Gold and Mercury.8vo, 7 So 

Goesel's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.i6mo, mor. 3 00 

* Ues’s I^ead-smelting. nmo, 2 50 

Keep’s Cast Iron. 8vo, 2 50 

Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe. 8vo, 1 50 

Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.)nmo, 3 00 

Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users.nmo, 2 oO 

Miller’s Cyanide Process.nmo, r 00 

Minet's Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).,. .i2mo, 2 50 

Robine and Lenglen's Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)...8vo, 4 00 

Smith’s Materials of Machines.nmo, 1 6b 

Thurston’s Materials ot Engineering. In Three Parts.8vo, 8 eo 

Part H. Iron and Steel.. ,8vo, 3 50 

Part HI. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents.8vo, 2 50 

Ulke*s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining. 8vo, 3 00 


MINERALOGY. 

Barringer's Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. Oblong, morocco, 2.50 
Boyd's Resources of Southwest Virginia......8vo, »3 00, 
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Cheater’s Catalogue of Minerals. 


8vo, paper, i o 
Cloth, i 2 

Dictionary of the Names of Minerals.. 3 5 

Dana’s System of Mineralogy.Large 8vo, half leather, 12 5 

First Appendix to Dana's New “ System of Mineralogy.”.Large 8vo, 1 o 

Text-hook of Mineralogy.. 4 0 

Minerals and How to Study Them.i2mo, 1 5 

Catalogue of American Localities of Minerals.. .Large 8vo, 1 0 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography.i2mo 2 o 

Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects.i2mo, 1 o 

Eakle's Mineral Tables...8vo, x 2 

Egleston’s Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms.8vo, 2 5 

Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.i6mo, mor. 3 o 

Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall). 12’mo, 1 2, 

Iddings’s Rock Minerals.8vo, 50 

Johannsen’s Key for the Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin 
Sections. (In Press.) 

* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.l2mo, 6 

Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals. Their Occurrence and Uses.8vo, 4 01 

Stones for Building and Decoration....8vo, 5 o< 

* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 

8vo, paper, 51 

Tables of Minerals.. 1 0 

* Richards's Synopsis of Mineral Characters..i2mo, morocco, 1 2^ 

* Ries’s Clays. Their Occurrence. Properties, and Uses...8vo, 5 o< 

Rosenbusch’s Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals. 

(Iddings.).8vo, 5 01 

* Tillman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks..8vo, 2 o< 


MINING. 


Beard’s Mine Gases and Explosions. (In Press.) 

Boyd's Resources of Southwest Virginia.8vo, 3 a 

Map of Southwest Virginia.Pocket-book form, 2 o 

Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects.i2mo, 1 o 

Eissler’s Modern High Explosives.. ,8 to» 4 o 

Goesel’s Minerals and Metals; A Reference Book.i6mo, mor. 3 01 

Goodyear’s Coal-mines of the Western Coait of the United States.i2mo, 2 S 1 

Ihlseng’s Manual of Mining. 8 vo, 5 o< 

* Iles’s Lead-smelting. i2mo, 2 5< 

Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe.8vo, 1 5< 

Miller’s Cyanide Process.i2mo, 1 o< 

O’DriscoIl’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores.8vo, 2 o< 

Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.). 8 vo, 4 o< 

Weaver’s Military Explosives. 8 vo, 3 o< 

Wilson’s Cyanide Processes.i2mo, 151 

Chlprination Process.>..iamo, 151 

Hydraulic arid’Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten.iamo, a 5 < 

Treatise cm Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation.lamo, t 2* 

SANITARY SCIENCE. 

Bashore’s Sanitation of a Country House. iimo t 1 00 

* Outlines of Practical Sanitation.iamo, 1 25 

Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.). Byo > 3 00 

Water-supply Engineering.. .- 8 ro$ 4 ©* 
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Fowler's Sewage Works Analyses. f ...nmD, 2 00 

JFuertes’s Water and Public Health. .jj ,’T. J. .i2ino, r 50 

Water-filtration Works.i2rao, 2 50 

Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-inspection.i6mo, 1 00 

Sanitation of Public Buildings.l2mo, 1 50 

Hazen's Filtration of Public Water-supplies.8vo, 3 00 

Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Control., .8vo, 7 50 

.Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint) 8vo, 4 00 

Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.).i2mo, 1 25 

* Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering.Svo* 2 00 

Ogden’s Sewer Design.i2mo, 2 00 

Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis.nmo, 1 25 

* Price’s Handbook on Sanitation. i2mo, 1 50 

Richards's Cost of Food. A Study in Dietaries.X2mo, 1 00 

Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science.i2mo, 1 00 

Cost of Shelter. i2mo, 1 00 

Richards and Woodman’s Air. Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand¬ 
point.8vo, 2 00 

* Richards and Williams’s The Dietary Computer.8vo, 1 50 

Rideal’s Sswage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage.8vo, 4 00 

Disinfection and the Preservation of Food. .8vo, 4 00 

Turneaure and Russell's Public Water-supplies.8vo, 5 00 

Von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.).i2mo, 1 00 

Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water.8vo, 3 So 

Wilson’s Air Conditioning. (In Press.) 

Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods.870, 7 50 

Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene.iCmo, 1 50 

* Personal Hygiene. r2mo, 1 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments (Interstate 
Pure Food Commission): 

Tenth Annual Convention Held at Hartford, July 17-20, 1906. ...8vo, 3 00 

Eleventh Annual Convention, Held at Jamestown Tri-Centennial 
Exposition, July 16-19, 1907. (In Press.) 

Emmons’s Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Excursion of the 


International Congress of Geologists.Large Cvo, 1 50 

Ferrel’s Popular Treatise on the Winds. .8vo, 4 00 

Gannett’s Statistical Abstract of the World .24010, 75 

•Gerhard’s The Modern Bath and Bath-houses. (In Press.) 

Haines’s American Railway Management.i2mo, 2 so 

Ricketts’s History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1894..Small 8vo, 3 00 

Rotherham’s Emphasized New Testament.Large 8vo, 2 0 O 

•Standage’s Decorative Treatment of Wood, Glass, Metal, etc. (In Press.) 

The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. 4to, 1 00 

Winslow’s Elements of Applied Microscopy.i2mo, x 50 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's Elementary Hebrew Grammar...i2mo, 

Hebrew Cbrestomathy...8vo, 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee. Lexicon to the Old Testament Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.)...Small 4to, half morocco 

Letteris’s Hebrew Bible.‘... 8vo, 

19 : 


1 25 

2 00 


5 00 

2 25 
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